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XXXVIII 


UN COMMENTAIRE SUR UN VERS DE 
GAUTIER D’AUPAIS 


E poéme courtois intitulé Gautier d’Aupais est assez singulier. Il 

ressemble 4 Jehan et Blonde par le théme, au Lai de l’Ombre par les 
procédés, 4 Cligés par les monologues, 4 Amadas et Ydoine par les allu- 
sions et 4 Brun de la Montaigne par la forme métrique. II est écrit en 
48 laisses monorimes qui se composent de 876 vers dodécasyllabiques. 
L’objet de cette étude est d’expliquer un vers difficile qui se trouve 
dans la laisse xxx1 du poéme et par 14 de résoudre un probléme tant 


littéraire que linguistique. 

Le manuscrit francais 837 de la Bibliothéque Nationale a conservé 
l’unique copie de Gautier d’ Aupais. Il a été publié d’abord par Francisque 
Michel, Gautier d’Aupais, Le Chevalier a la corbeille, fabliaux du xur 
siécle (Paris et Londres, 1835) et puis par Edmond Faral dans les 
Classiques francais du moyen age, No. 20 (Paris, 1919). Faral pense, 
comme Michel, que la piéce est du xur* siécle, et il ajoute qu’il n’y a 
pas d’indice qui permette de préciser davantage mais que rien n’empéche - 
qu’elle appartienne au début du siécle. A la recherche d’éléments qui 
contribuent 4 déterminer la datation, Faral a eu recours 4 la numis- 
matique [aux vers 252 et 581], mais, méme de ce cété, il n’a trouvé aucun 
repére dont on pat tirer parti. 

Gaston Paris! a qualifié Gautier d’Aupais de bizarre petit roman. En 
quoi surtout consiste cette bizarrerie? Pour y répondre il faut esquisser 
tout le fond du tableau sur lequel se détache la laisse xxx1. Dans ce 
fond on pourra entrevoir le facteur subconscient dans le génie créateur 
du poéte anonyme. Notre motif ultérieur en faisant ici un résumé 
détaillé de ce poéme est de montrer clairement que la question d’argent 
y joue un réle considérable. Bien entendu |’esprit d’un poéme courtois 
et l’envie de lucre sont deux idées ordinairement inconciliables. 


1G. Paris, La Littérature francaise au moyen dge (Paris, 1909), §68. 
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Un jeune homme du nom de Gautier d’Aupais a pris part 4 un tournoi, 
Faute d’argent il n’a rien mangé de toute la journée (vers 17). II s’ar- 
réte néanmoins dans une taverne pour se restaurer. Dans la premiére 
citation du poéme, Gautier demande 4 |’héte combien il lui doit pour 
le blé de son cheval. L’héte s’attend 4 ce que Gautier paie son écot de 
trois sous, mais n’ayant pas de quoi le payer, celui-ci se risque 4 jouer 
et il perd son manteau et son cheval (35-52). Force lui est de retourner 
a la maison. Son pére se fache et l’accueille 4 coups de baton. Gautier 
affirme que trois soldats l’ont dépouillé et il jure que de sept ans il ne 
remettra plus les pieds dans la maison paternelle. Avant de s’enfuir 
il rappelle 4 son pére que lui, comme fils ainé, héritera de ses biens 
qui valent trois cents marcs par an (83). II reste sourd aux supplica- 
tions de ses fréres et de ses soeurs et il refuse d’accepter de leurs 
mains la valeur d’un seul denier (108). Il se met a parcourir les pro- 
vinces de France jusqu’au jour ov il s’éprend d’une jeune fille d’une 
beauté admirable; elle emprisonne son coeur si fort que jamais il ne 
pourra étre racheté quelle que soit la rangon (155). II se plaint de 
sa pauvreté actuelle (159) et il passe trois mois dans le pays. Apris 
il s’adresse 4 un serviteur du vavasseur, pére de la jeune fille, et il 
offre ses services pour un modeste salaire (182). Le serviteur avertit 
le maitre qui fait venir Gautier. La femme du maitre se doute de son 
origine noble, mais elle doit se taire. Dans ce premier entretien avec 
le vavasseur, Gautier répéte son désir de travailler pour un faible 
salaire (235). Le maitre l’invite 4 préciser la somme (246). Dans le 
but d’étre engagé en qualité de guetteur, Gautier prétend avoir servi 
de guetteur 4 l’abbaye de Saint-Maixent; il hait tellement |’hypo- 
crisie des moines que, malgré le traitement favorable qu’il avait recu, 
il n’y serait demeuré ni pour or ni pour argent (247-256). Il confie son 
amour 4 un jongleur, qui lui compose une complainte d’amour rimée 4 
l’adresse de la jeune fille. Un jour, profitant de l’absence des parents, 
Gautier pénétre chez elle. II l’interroge sur la maladie qu’elle a eue 
récemment, et pour la distraire il lui débite la complainte. Puis il se retire 
pour se livrer 4 un monologue prolixe ov il analyse le réle du cceur, des 
yeux et des membres avec les impressions de chaud et de froid dans 
l’éclosion de l’amour. Lors d’une seconde visite l’héroine interroge 
Gautier: “Quar me di ou fus nez, le loir et le retor’”’ (516). Il lui raconte 
qu’il est d’origine noble, que son pére posséde de grandes terres et que 
lui est fils ainé et héritier présomptif (526). Maintenant c’est elle que 
l’amour torture et son lit est si mal fait qu’elle n’y dormirait pas pour 
tout l’or de dix cités (573); sa chambriére le refait, mais cela ne vaut 
pas une maille angevine (581). La jeune fille se décide 4 envoyer un 
messager au pays de Gautier pour vérifier l’exactitude de ses renseigne- 
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ments. Le messager y rencontre un vieillard qui |’informe que la rente 
de Gautier vaudra précisément trois cents marcs d’or par an (628). La 
certitude que Gautier est le fils ainé et qu’il héritera du fief comble 
d’aise la jeune fille (662). Elle met dans son secret sa mére qui commence 
par lui faire de vifs reproches malgré la richesse future de Gautier (697). 
Cependant elle est obligée de reconnaitre la pureté des sentiments de 
sa fille, et elle fait part 4 son mari de l’amour de leur fille pour Gautier 
en faisant remarquer que ce dernier doit hériter de beaucoup de propri- 
étés (722-727). Le vavasseur fait de Gautier son sénéchal et il met a 
sa disposition tout l’argent comptant qu’il lui faut (751). Un jour il 
offre 4 Gautier sa fille avec une dot de mille marcs d’or (787). Gautier 
fait savoir son bonheur a son pére. Le pére est ravi et il vient aux noces 
avec une nombreuse suite. Tout le monde s’amuse bien et les jongleurs 
sont richement récompensés (864). 
Or, en vue d’interpréter le vers 516, i] convient de citer la laisse xxx1 

d’aprés |’édition de Faral:? 

Ainsi a la pucele parlé par sa freor 

De conforter celui qui desirroit s’amor; 

Quar ja l’ont si menee pensser, souspir et plor, 

C’est avis qui l’esgarde, de cest mal n’ait retor... 503 

Quant il vint en la chambre, poi i ot de luor; 

Et cele l’acena de sa main la destror, 

Delez li I’a assis, se li dist par amor: 

“Frere, je te conjur de Dieu le creator 

Et foi que tu me dois et que tu dois Amor, 

Quar me di ou fus nez, le loir et le retor.” 516 

Quant Gautiers l’entendi, si mua la color: 

“Merci, franche pucele de tres douce valor! 

Tel fais m’avez chargié, onques n’en oi greignor. 

De ce que vous dirai me tendrez a folor; 

Mes conjuré m’avez, ja n’ere fausseor. 

Je fui nez a Aupais, filz sui d’un vavassor, 

Et furent chevalier si ancissor meillor. 

Mon pere est chevalier cremuz en maint estor: 

Damadiex le garisse, qui en l’erbe mist flor! 

Quar quant il fenira je recevrai l’onor. 

Por ce qu’a un tornoi perdi mon chaceor, 

Me bati et fist lait: tornai m’en par iror; 

Je jurai desor sains de mon poing le destror, 

Jusqu’au jor de set anz n’i prendroie retor: 530 

Quatre anz a ja passez et demi la entor. 

Puis ai souffert anui, mal de froit et chalor; 


* A part de menues retouches, le premier éditeur, Fr. Michel, avait copié cette laisse 
de la méme facon en 1835. 
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Or m’avez retenu com poisson pescheor: 
Entrez sui en la nasse, n’i sai pas mon retor. 534 
Se ne me confortez, armez sui de folor.”’ 


Les explications antérieures du vers 516 n’ajoutent pas grand’chose. 
Le Grand d’Aussy® a suggéré “‘pour lui demander quelle était sa nais- 
sance et son nom,” et de méme Ch. V. Langlois‘ a proposé “pour de- 
mander 4 Gautier d’od il est et qui il est.” 

A la page 29 de son édition, Faral a ajouté cette note critique pour 
le vers 516: “La lecon du MS. pour le second hémistiche me reste in- 
compréhensible; on pourrait corriger loir en voir et retor en recor(t): 
Vhistoire véridique et le récit fidéle.”” A notre avis une émendation telle 
que “‘Quar me di ou fus nez, le voir et le recor” est inutile et il faut garder 
le legon du manuscrit telle quelle. Pour le moment nous n’avons pas 
accés 4 ce manuscrit, mais H. Omont en a donné un fac-similé dans 
Fabliaux, dits et contes en vers francais du XIII®* siécle (Paris, 1932). On 
peut justifier clairement les formes /Joir et retor qui s’y trouvent 4 la 
page 692b, ligne 6. L’interprétation de Faral donnerait 4 entendre que 
le second hémistiche est comme une cheville qui ne fait que renforcer le 
premier. S’il en est ainsi, l’héroine noble, qui a la chance de pouvoir 
choisir entre plusieurs prétendants de haute condition (vers 317), ne 
cherche des renseignements que sur la naissance d’un serviteur qui lui 
est presque inconnu; en outre, la réponse de Gautier implique qu’elle 
s’attendait 4 recevoir des renseignements plus amples. 

Le probléme que pose |’explication du vers 516 est d’autant plus 
compliqué qu’on y trouve céte 4 céte deux vocables difficiles, Joir et 
retor. Quant 4 loir, il dérive du latin Jucrum, dont la forme savante 
lucre existe dés le xv* siécle mais est restée rare jusqu’au XVII* siécle 
quoique l’adjectif analogue lucratif<lucrativus se rencontre au XIII 
siécle. A notre avis Jucrum a donné lieu 4 deux formes plus ou moins 
populaires en vieux frangais: Joir ou loire et logre. On cherche en vain 
loir dans Meyer-Liibke, Rom. etym. Wtb. (Heidelberg, 1935), §5146, 
s.v. lucrum; ily cite logre, “cadeau,” seulement comme provengal, et en 
effet on le trouve dans le dictionnaire d’Emil Levy.’ En ce qui concerne 
l’évolution phonétique de Jucrum, on est en présence d’un mot avec 
une occlusive palatale devant une consonne qui a pu se changer en 7 
et former primitivement diphtongue avec la voyelle précédente, comme 
lacrima>lairme, sacramentu>sairement, ou qui a pu persister avec 


3 Pp. J. B. Le Grand d’Aussy, Fabliaux ou contes du XII* et du XIII* siécle, 111 (Paris, 
1779), 35. 

*Ch. V. Langlois, La Société francaise au XIII* siécle d’aprés dix romans d’aventure 
(Paris, 1904), 269. 

SE. Levy, Prov. Suppl.—W orterbuch, tv (Leipzig, 1894-1924), 427. 
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changement de la sourde en sonore, comme macru>maigre, secretu> 
segret. On peut noter aussi que socru réunit les deux développements de 
la palatale médiale en soire et sogre et que par 1a il est paralléle 4 lucru> 
loir et logre. 

La premiére de ces deux formes est bien enregistrée par Godefroy, 
tome V, p. 21, s. v. loir, substantif masculin, ‘“‘argent.” II l’appuie par 
cet exemple dans le Dialogus anime conquerentis du 12° siécle: 


Li loir et les dones portent forces as lois 
[Pecunia et dona legibus vires tulerunt.] 


Il a marqué le rapport entre les deux mots en ajoutant un renvoi a 
logre. La forme loire, que Chatelain® traduit dubitativement par ‘‘ar- 
gent,” se trouve dans le Mistere de Saint Quentin 13784 et 21672: 


Espoir repose en ma demaine, 
Jassoit ce qu’il soit fort a croire 
Que toy qui vas en court romaine 
Puisses icy prendre ton loire.. . 

Il tire bien d’ung autre loire 

Que ceulx dont on voit les visaiges.’ 


Quant a logre, pour lequel Godefroy, tome v, p. 16, donne un renvoi 
réciproque 4 Joir, il le cite au sens de “droit proportionné au revenu 
d’une terre’ dans deux archives du département de la Vienne en latin. 
Les deux citations contiennent les formes Jogras et logres; comme en- 
téte, Godefroy a mis logre, substantif féminin. Le genre féminin ne 
peut s’appliquer qu’a Jogra, terme qui est bien féminin en provengal dans 
les exemples donnés par Emil Levy, op. cit. Par contre on ne voit pas 
de raison pour dire que Jogre est féminin. Dans le Lexiqgue Roman de 
Raynouard,*® on trouve comme en-téte: Jogre, substantif masculin, latin 
lucrum, “‘lucre, gain, profit.”” Emil Levy a indiqué que Jogre ne signifie 
pas “‘lucre’”’ mais “‘cadeau.’”’ Il donne sept exemples avec les formes 
logre, lugre, locre, et l’exemple tiré du Recueil d’anciens textes de Paul 
Meyer’® ne laisse pas de doute sur le genre: 


E quan recobrar lo podrai, en ta postad lo tornarai sans 
ton logre e sans ta decepcion. 


5 bis. Ce n’est pas pecunia mais premia que fournit F. Bonnardot, Romania, v (1876), 
276. Il y explique bien dones (330), mais il croit que loir (277) équivaut a li or (285), 
dérivé de aurum (320) avec prosthése de l’article (327). 

*H. Chatelain, Le Mistere de Saint Quentin (Saint Quentin, 1908). 

7 Madame Grace Frank, La Passion d’Autun (Paris, 1934), a défini lowyr par ‘“‘récom- 
pense” dans la Passion de Biard 2097, mais elle a conclu avec justesse que c’est simplement 
une graphie fautive pour lowyer. 

8 F. J. M. Raynouard, Lexique Roman, tv (Paris, 1838-44), 93. 

*P. Meyer, Recueil d’anciens textes (Paris, 1877), 164. 
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En frangais la forme logre se retrouve dans le Roman de Thébes, ot Con- 
stans’® ajoute la définition “récompense, salaire’’; il n’en donne pas le 
vers mais c’est sans doute 7306: 


Ypomedon parole as Bogres 
Et pramet lor del suen granz logres. 


Fort 4 propos est l’explication qu’on lit dans le Glossaire du droit fran- 
gois:"' “logres (La Marche, article 306). C’est le gain nuptial, ainsi ap- 
pellé du mot latin lucrum.” Il s’agit précisément du gain nuptial dans 
Gautier d’Aupais au vers 516." 

Cela posé, nous pouvons passer 4 l’examen de |’autre mot dans le 
vers 516 de Gautier d’Aupais. A l’encontre de loir, retor n’offre pas de 
difficulté phonétique puisque c’est le substantif verbal de retorner." 
Cependant on peut noter que Du Cange a enregistré plusieurs substantifs 
dont trois sont 4 retenir ici: 


retorn ... Galli dicerent en retour, redhibitio ultra sortem, nisi idem sit, 
quod datum in pignus; 

retornum vel retornus, pignus, hypotheca; 

retornus 1, redditus, emolumentum rediens ad aliquem. 


L’explication sémantique est plus compliquée car, pour s’en tenir au 
francais moderne, retour a gardé plus de trente acceptions différentes, 
comme on peut le voir chez Littré. Ragueau et Lauriére, op. cit., ne 
s’occupent pas directement de ce mot mais ils en indiquent le sens 4 
la page 462: “‘Soulte ou bourse deliée ou retour de deniers... II est 
traité de cette soulte en l’échange d’heritages feudaux ou censuels, et 
quand il est question du retrait lignager ou de partage, ou de compter 
deniers, pour connoitre si l’échange a été fait but 4 but sans retour, ou 


10. Constans, Le Roman de Thébes (Paris, 1890). 

1. F, Ragueau et E. de Lauriére, Glossaire du droit francois (Niort, 1882), 310. 

12 Entre parenthéses nous nous permettons de mentionner l’homonyme Joire, qui n’a 
rien a voir avec le mot en question mais qui a également donné lieu 4 beaucoup de con- 
fusion. Godefroy, tome v, p. 21, a enregistré loire 1, ‘“‘cuve de pressoir,” dans deux archives 
du quatorziéme siécle [que nous ne sommes pas 4 méme de contréler] et dans le Couronnement 
de Renard 2841. A. Foulet a édité le poéme a Princeton en 1929 et il a changé cette défini- 
tion contre celle de “loutre’”’; dans son compte-rendu E. Gamillscheg, Zés. frz. Spr. Lit., 
Lv (1932), 107, est d’accord avec D. M. Méon, Le Roman du Renart, tv (Paris, 1826), 503, 
que loire y correspond au francais moderne “leurre.” Quant 4 la signification “‘loir”’ donnée 
pour loire 2 par Godefroy, tome v, 21, A. Thomas, Romania, xxxtv (1905), 108, I’a 
corrigée en “loutre,” tandis que A. Delboulle, ibid., xxxmt (1903), 446, a fait la méme cor- 
rection pour loerre cité chez La Tour Landri par Godefroy, Compl., tome x, 92. De méme 
dans le Miracle de St. Bon, publié par G. Lozinski en 1938, la variante loirre au vers 315 
veut dire “loutre’”’ plutét que “loir.”’ 

8 Pareillement le regretté J. Bédier, Romania, tx1v (1938), 220, a établi le bien-fondé de 
torn <torner dans la Chanson de Roland 1686. 
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sans tournes de deniers, et si l’échange est pur. Aussi ce retour s’appelle 
soulde.” Si l’on se reporte au Dictionnaire Général on lit s. v. retour 
(jurisprudence): “droit en vertu duquel ce que les ascendants ont donné 
en dot doit leur revenir quand leurs descendants meurent sans enfants.” 

En vieux francais également retor est un lieu commun. Godefroy 
(vir, 148) en donne bon nombre de citations, mais il s’en faut de beau- 
coup que ses définitions épuisent la liste. Elles ne suffisent pas 4 expli- 
quer l’emploi de retor dans Gautier d’Aupais, od on trouve le vocable 
quatre fois dans la laisse xxx1. Dans le glossaire de son édition Faral 
néglige de donner les sens précis de retor. 

Or La Curne de Sainte-Palaye (1x, 208) enregistre retor au sens de 
“droit de succession des ascendants” pour deux passages tirés des 
Ordonnances de 1270 (1, 205, 210). Godefroy, Compl. (x, 565), répéte 
le premier de ces passages avec un autre tiré des Establissements de 
Saint Louis pour illustrer retor comme un terme de jurisprudence au 
sens de “action de revenir 4 un possesseur antérieur.”” Dans |’édition 
des Establissements de Saint Louis par P. Viollet (Paris, 1886) on trouve 
cette citation supplémentaire au tome 1, p. 30. Au tome m1, p. 272, on 
y lit cette note explicative: “‘C’est-a-dire le plus proche heritier paternel 
de l’enfant 4 qui par la mort de l’enfant la terre devroit retourner” 
(Lauriére). Viollet donne la signification “future succession’ dans ce 
cas et dans les suivants: tome m1, p. 183, pp. 219-220, p. 237, p. 271, 
pp. 418-419; 111, p. 6, p. 159, p. 172. Puis au tome I, p. 317, Viollet décrit 
ce systéme successoral dit du retour: “C’est un compromis ingénieux 
entre la tendance 4 |’égalité dans les partages et le besoin de maintenir 
par le droit d’ainesse les biens dans les familles, d’assurer, par le méme 
droit, le service des fiefs, en ne divisant pas les responsabilités.” Enfin 
il définit retour par “récompense en argent” pour un seul exemple (11, 
279-280). 

De méme Scheler attribue le sens de ‘“‘récompense, profit” 4 retour 
dans un poéme de Froissart.'* Nicod estime aussi que l’idée de “‘récom- 
pense”’ ressort de l’emploi de retour dans un jeu-parti entre Adam de la 
Halle et Jehan Bretel. Le mot retor s’emploie au sens de “revenu, avan- 
tage” dans le Roman d’ Alexandre 4729.* Dans le Roman de Troie 27266, 


% A. Scheler, uores de Froissart: Poésies, 111 (Bruxelles, 1872), 123. 

%L. Nicod, Les Partures Adan: Les Jeux Partis d’Adam de la Halle (Paris, 1917), p. 78, 
vers 12. A. Langfors, Recueil général des jeux-partis, 11 (Paris, 1926), 60, ne commente ce 
vers ni ne le cite dans le glossaire. 

16M. S. La Du, The Medieval French Roman d’ Alexandre: Text of the Arsenal Version, 
MS. 3472 (Princeton, 1937). La lecon du vers d’aprés Paul Meyer, Alexandre le Grand 
dans la lit. fran. du moyen dge, 1 (Paris, 1886), 76, est un peu différente: “Quar en dul 
demener a hom poc de retor.”” 
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retor équivaut 4 “‘compensation, restitution.’”” Dans les Vers de la Mori 
par Helinant, retor se retrouve dans la strophe xxr au vers 9. F. Wulff 
et E. Walberg (édition de Paris, 1905) l’ont simplement défini par 
“retour,” mais dans la réimpression de leur édition par J. Coppin 
(parue 4 Paris en 1930) on trouve la traduction “décompte” avec ce 
commentaire: “Le retor, c’est ce que le créancier doit lui-méme 4 son 
débiteur et qui se déduit par conséquent de la dette.’’ Nous avons al- 
légué tous ces exemples pour autoriser notre traduction du mot retor au 
sens pécuniaire dans le vers 516 de Gautier d’Aupais."* 

De cette étude des mots loir et retor, il nous semble qu’il faut entendre 
par la priére de |’héroine: “Parle-moi donc de ta naissance, de la rente 
que tu recevras aprés ton mariage et du patrimoine dont tu t’attends 
a hériter.” I] n’y a pas de doute que l’héroine cherche des renseignements 
sur la naissance de Gautier mais, conformément 4 notre analyse, elle 
tient 4 savoir davantage. On ne peut s’empécher de reconnaitre qu’une 
telle interprétation du vers en question sent l’argent mais il n’y a pas 
d’incompatabilité frappante. En poursuivant le fil monétaire brodé 
dans le petit dessin, on l’apergoit en vingt endroits au moins. Chose 
curieuse, pour chaque épisode la piéce de résistance est une somme d’ar- 
gent soit précise soit vague. A y regarder de prés, cette juxtaposition 
de Vénus et de Mammon ne contient rien de choquant et les critiques 
mémes ne s’en sont guére rendu compte. Dans Gautier d’Aupais il y a 
vraiment de la bizarrerie—mais il n’y a rien de saugrenu. Tantdt |’allu- 
sion aux questions pécuniaires est un incident négligeable au cours de 
Vhistoire, tantét elle fait partie intégrante du conte en développant 
lintrigue et en mettant en relief le caractére d’un personnage. Nous 
avouons carrément que notre résumé accuse cet élément matériel, mais 
notre but était de préparer le lecteur sensible qui serait peu disposé 4 
admettre une explication terre 4 terre pour un des vers les plus mar- 
quants de ce poéme courtois. 

RAPHAEL LEvy 

University of Baltimore 


17L. Constans, Le Roman de Troie par Benoit de Sainte-Maure (Paris, 1909). 

18 T] nous reste 4 expliquer l’emploi de retor dans trois autres vers de la laisse citée ci-des- 
sus. Dans son glossaire Faral a donné la définition “‘salut” pour les vers 503 et 534, mais il 
faut faire une distinction entre les nuances du mot. Au vers 503 retor implique “retour 4 !a 
santé, guérison, salut”: voir La Curne de Sainte-Palaye, rx, 207; Froissart, Poéstes, 1, 284, 
et Chroniques, 1x, 280; Jehan Acard de Hesdin, Prise Amoureuse 136, 1118 et 1372; Thibaut 
de Champagne, Chanson xxv, 16. Par contre, c’est “moyen de s’en tirer, moyen d’échap- 
per” qui convient le mieux pour interpréter retor au vers 534: voir Eneas 7920; Geste de 
Liége 11, 8055; Roman de la Rose 3544. Au vers 530 prendre retor veut dire simplement 
“retourner.” 
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XXXIX 
THE BEGINNINGS OF CHAUCER’S IRONY 


Eas poetry is generally felt to be distinguished by “an irony 
so quiet, so delicate, that many readers never notice it is there at 
all or mistake it for naiveté.’’! Granting, of course, the danger that 
“naiveté” may in turn be mistaken for irony, we may still suspect, with 
G. K. Chesterton, that Chaucer “made a good many more jokes than 
his critics have ever seen.’’? Whatever disputes continue about certain 
passages, no one is likely to deny today that the Prologue to the Canter- 
bury Tales is rich in subtle and satiric ambiguities. A more debatable and 
more neglected question, and one which I wish to pose here, is: How early 
did the ironic spirit manifest itself in Chaucer’s works? 

The tendency in criticism is to assume that irony is a quality of the 
mature Chaucer only. One of Brusendorff’s arguments for deriving the 
lost Boke of the Leoun from Deschamps rather than from Machaut is 
that, since the English poet evidently wrote his version in later life, he 
would then have been attracted to the delicate satire of Deschamps 
rather than to the sentimentalism of the elder Frenchman.’ Germaine 
Dempster, studying the special field of dramatic irony, concludes that, 
though Chaucer had a “latent taste’ for the form, the taste was tem- 
porarily subdued by early readings in French allegory and Latin clas- 
sics, and developed only when he came under the spell of Boccaccio.‘ 
Canon Looten similarly pictures Chaucer turning from an early docile 
following of Dante to the spirit “ironique” and “narquoise” of the 
author of J/ Filostrato.. Even in such minor matters as the use of verse- 
tags and other clichés critics have sought to show a gradual develop- 
ment in Chaucer from humorless acceptance to dramatic and humorous 
exploitation.® 

What is neglected by most of the commentators is the simple fact that 
Chaucer did not need to be graduated into an “Italian period”’ to read 


! J. B. Priestley, English Humour (London, 1929), p. 63. 

® Geoffrey Chaucer (New York, 1932), p. 20. 

* The Chaucer Tradition (London, 1925), pp. 429-430. 

* Dramatic Irony in Chaucer (Stanford University Press, 1932), p. 94 ff. Similarly G. H. 
Cowling lists ‘““Chaucer’s love of trickery” among the peculiar results of an Italian influ- 
ence; Chaucer (New York, 1927), p. 138. 

5 Chaucer, Ses Modéles .. . (“Mémoires et travaux... des Facultés catholiques de 
Lille,” fasc. xxxvim1, 1931), 35-36. Cp. the theory of E. K. Kellett that the later adapta- 
tions of Dante by Chaucer are burlesques; ““Chaucer as a Critic of Dante,” Lond. Merc., 
Iv (1921), 287-291. 

*E.g., C. M. Hathaway, Jr., “(Chaucer’s Verse-Tags as a Part of his Narrative Ma- 
chinery,” JEGP, v (1906), 476-484. 
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ironic literature. I have elsewhere sought to indicate something of that 
fine long tradition of irony, in English medieval writings, to which 
Chaucer was heir.” Much of this might have been familiar to him from 
childhood. In addition, G. R. Owst has lately reminded us that the tech- 
nique of indirect satire, as of direct denunciation, was weekly demon- 
strated in a superior fashion by the vigorous and ubiquitous preachers 
of fourteenth-century England.*® 

Neither should it be assumed so readily that Chaucer’s first foreign 
models were devoid of encouragement to the ironic style and the ironic 
attitude. Tolerance and restraint, attitudes fundamental to irony, 
characterize the Roman literature of his early reading.® In French, as 
in all medieval literature, understatement (the oldest form of verbal 
irony) and humorous overstatement, were normal rhetorical devices," 
as was also a peculiarly sophisticated use of homely proverb and folk- 
wit. These were traditions of which Chaucer made full and, as we shal! 
show, early use.” Medieval rhetoric in fact recognized officially the 
curious value of saying something different from what is meant, not to 
deceive with a lie but to awaken to a truth. This effect, which is now 
likely to be called irony, gave the savor to such formal literary dishes 
as the circumlocutio and the conduplicatio (in amplification), and the 
prosecutio con proverbiis. Irony hovered about such recommended styles 
as the humilis and the enigma (stilus ornatus difficilis) and occasionally 
even about the sententia, dubitatio, and diminutio (ornatus facilis). Such 
tricks Chaucer could have learned as an esquire pursuing the obligatory 
ars versificandi; certainly, as Traugott Naunin has remarked, they ap- 
peared in his earliest writings and (like many other artifices of his trade) 
were not cast aside but instead more firmly integrated with his technique 
as Chaucer matured.” 

Equally familiar to feudal rhetoric was Chaucer’s penchant for hollow 
self-depreciation" and his not unrelated habit of presenting both sides 
of a philosophical argument and then (like Erasmus later) sliding can- 


7 “English Irony before Chaucer,” University of Toronto Quarterly, v1 (1937), 538-557. 

® Literature & Pulpit in Medieval England (Cambridge University Press, 1933), p. 229 ff. 

® See E. F. Shannon, Chaucer and the Roman Poets (Harvard University Press, 1929), 
p. 371 ff. 

10 See J. M. Manly, “Chaucer and the Rhetoricians,” British Academy Proceedings 
(1926), pp. 95-113. 

11 See B. J. Whiting, Chaucer’s Use of Proverbs (Harvard University Press, 1934), pp. 
74-75 and passim. 

12 Der Einfluss der mittelalterlichen Rhetorik auf Chaucers Dichtung (Bonn Diss., 1929), 
pp. 57-60. 

4 See F. Tupper, “The Envy Theme in Prologues and Epilogues,” JEGP, xv1 (1917), 
555-557. 
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nily away from the onus of a verdict. The latter device reflected nor only 
Chaucer’s native prudence but also the time-honored procedure in both 
the teacher’s lectio and the student’s complementary disputatio—nor is 
it indeed a practise unknown to present-day professors and the earnest 
compilers of seminar papers. So far as Chaucer acquired the lecture- 
manner consciously, he may have learned it, as Looten thinks, either 
from Oxford directly or from such Oxonian dialecticians as Strode and 
the disciples of Bradwardine,"* but the briefest acquaintance with four- 
teenth-century literature is sufficient to provide arguments that Chaucer 
could have lisped in this petrified “dialectic” as easily as in rhyme. In 
any case, the method was one potent to fructify not only verbal ironies 
but the habit of ironic detachment from life itself. Finally, medieval 
“tragedy” by definition was a story of irony in the larger sense of the 
word, “the overthrow of overweening pride, infatuation, an unexpected 
change from better to worse, a contradiction of what is anticipated by 
the tragic hero.’”’® This too was a concept Chaucer would appropriate 
as easily as he breathed the medieval air, and it was one, as we shall 
see, to make an early appearance in his writings and to constitute, among 
other things, the unifying thesis of his comparatively youthful Monk’s 
Tale. 

Evidence for the first appearances of irony in Chaucer is obscured, of 
course, by continued uncertainty as to the chronology of his works. For 
the purposes of this paper, however, it will be sufficient to examine the 
poems which the latest editor has tentatively ascribed to the period 
before 1380, since there seems to be little serious disagreement with his 
arrangement. Excluding the Balade of Complaint as of very doubtful 
authorship, the juvenilia of Chaucer may be listed as follows: ABC 
(before 1370), Complaint to Pity, Complaint to his Lady, Complaint 
d’Amours, Against Women Unconstant, Merciles Beaute, To Rosemounde 
(perhaps later), Book of the Duchess (1369-72), The Second Nun’s Pro- 
logue and Tale (1372-80), The Parson’s Tale, The Monk’s Tale (ca. 
1374; except the Barnabo stanza, ca. 1386), and Womanly Noblesse 
(ca. 1380).* Of these only the first and the last seem quite devoid of any 
of the common forms of irony, whether verbal innuendo, indirect satire, 
dramatic ambiguity, or the reversals of fate. 

Complaint to Pity —The Pity, although one of the most conventional of 
his love lyrics, contains definite anticipations of the manner of the “‘ma- 


4 Op. cit. pp. 167-168; cf. his “Chaucer et la Dialectique,” RA-A, vir (1930), 199-205. 

% M. H. Shackford, “Sources of Irony in Hamlet,” SR, xxxtv (1926), 20. 

16 See F. N. Robinson, Chaucer’s Complete Works (Boston, 1933), pp. xxv, 853, 881, 887- 
888, 969 ff, 981-983. Throughout the present article I follow the text and line references 
of this edition. 
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ture” Chaucer. The central allegory of the poem is a dramatic irony. 
The lover comes with an elaborate bill of complaint against Pity, only 
to find her dead. The contretemps is toyed with in a manner that is almost 
lugubrious: 

But yet encreseth me this wonder newe, 

That no wight woot that she is ded, but I. (Lines 29-30) 


The lover is really joking at his own misprized affections: 


For wel I wot, although I wake or wynke, 
Ye rekke not whether I flete or synke. (109-110) 


There seems here to be a deliberate dropping of the legal-chivalric dic- 
tion in favor of the homely style and detached mood native to Jove’s 
eagle and to Pandarus. 

A Complaint to his Lady.—In A Complaint to his Lady the same irony 
of unrequited love becomes the central topic. “The more I love, the 
more she doth me smerte”’ (20) is the virtual refrain. The god who so 
plagues men is prettily berated with mock praise: 

Now hath not Love me bestowed weel 
To love ther I never shal have part. (33-34) 


The lady who causes both the passion and its frustration is logically 
addresséd in oxymorons; she is his “best beloved fo” whose “‘swete 
herte of stele” makes him wake when he should sleep, quake when he 
should dance. Such conceits are, as in the Pity, bromides of the courtly 
erotica and parallels to the familiar Boethian musings upon life in gen- 
eral,!” but they are expressed with an unusual grace, a playful savoring 
of the situation, and with a singleness of ironic effect which is scarcely 
surpassed in the very latest of Chaucer’s shorter poems. 

Complaint d’Amours.——However doubtful the date and even the 
authorship of this poem may be, it can easily stand as a designed sup- 
plement to the two lyrics just examined. The same paradox—that be- 
cause he loves truly he is likely to die for his truth—" is dallied with and 
in exactly the same insouciant manner. But now the lady herself enjoys 
the irony and laughs like Fortuna at those who pine for her (10, 62-63), 
and the lover draws the conclusion, withheld from the first two com- 
plaints yet dictated by logic and good manners, that his mistress is 
really not responsible for his suffering (35): “Hit is nat with hir wil that 
I hir serve!’”’ This thought too is developed with adroit exaggerations 
and pretty modesties, and with abrupt reversals of mood, impulsive 
transitions from the conventionally mournful to the personally gay, 
which set the tone to the later Legend of Good Women: 

7 Robinson, ébid., compares lines 43-45 with Boece ut. pr. 3; Pity 99 ff; PF 90-91. 

18 Line 7; cp. Lady 29. Skeat (Works (Oxford, 1894], 1, 566) compares FrankT 1322. 
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I may wel singe, ‘in sory tyme I spende 
My lyf’; that song may have confusioun! (24-25) 


If the Complaint d’Amours be not Chaucer’s, it is the most remarkable 
imitation of his early style which has ever been written. 

Against Women Unconstant.—This is more pedestrian, but even here 
there are glimpses of the sly, cryptic, “later” Chaucer. His lady is faith- 
ful only in her fickleness (17); she should wear green in summer, not 
blue, ‘““ye woot wel what I mean” (20-21). The language in which the 
poet repudiates her falls repeatedly from aristocratic grace; she is full 
of “newefangelnesse’”—a homely epithet;'® she is as changeable as a 
“wedercock” (12). Such a simile was already proverbial—but not in 
courtly poetry, to judge by Skeat’s examples.?° The word is a bourgeois 
intrusion of the precise sort which was to make Pandarus so unpredict- 
able and memorable a wit. 

To Rosemounde.—Both the Merciles Beaute and Rosemounde contain 
ironies so marked as to have led at least one critic to classify the poems 
among the utterances of Chaucer’s disillusioned old age,” and another 
to expel them from the Chaucer canon as examples of “the more primi- 
tive forms of humour employed by lesser men.”” It is true there is more 
patent whimsy here than in the poems referred to above, but the differ- 
ence is one of degree rather than kind. Rosemounde, if the evidence of 
irony means anything, may easily be as early as Miss Rickert thinks, 
that is, produced on the occasion of Richard’s return from France with 
his child-queen, Isabel.” There are only four apparent grotesqueries in 
style: 

(a) The poet declares his passion is now “refreyd” (21). Skeat translates 
this as “refrigerated,” which makes it a flippant modernism, not to say anachro- 
nism. Actually the word was good medieval English for “cooled” and used as 
such by Chaucer in serious passages elsewhere and by Wiclif in his Bible.™ 

(b) The lover boasts he is True Tristram the Second. This was a common- 
place comparison probably waggish only to modern ears.” 

(c) “For thogh I wepe of teres ful a tyne” (9). Here Skeat conjures up a 


19 Cp. its use in An & Ar 141 and SgT 610. 

2 Early English Proverbs (Oxford University Press, 1910), p. 61, no. 147. 

2G. G. Coulton, Chaucer and his England, 4th ed. (London, 1927), p. 68. 

® Aage Brusendorff, op. cit., pp. 439-440; he compares the “pyk” simile with some lines 
of Hoccleve. 

% See her “Leaf from a Fourteenth-Century Letter Book,” MP xxv (1927), 255, and 
later articles by the same author. 

% NED, refreid; cp. TC, 1.1343—NED “1294-5” erroneously—; v. 507; ParsT 341. 
See Skeat, Works, 1, 550. 

% J. L. Lowes compares a line in Froissart; vide his “Illustrations of Chaucer... ,” 
Rom. Rev. 11 (1911), 128. 
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picture of “brawny porters, staggering beneath the ‘stang’ on which is slung the 
‘tine’ containing the ‘four or five pailfuls’ of the poet’s tears.’’ One should 
remember that this expansion of the image is Skeat’s, not Chaucer’s. The poet 
is repeating an exaggeration current in conventional and not very humorous 
balades, at a point where he must surely have been grateful for the rhyme.” 
(d) “Nas never pyk walwed in galauntyne 
As I in love am walwed and ywounde.”’ (17-18) 
This is the only obvious sally in the poem. It is true there is little lése majesté 
in the use of “‘walwed,” which was then “the almost official word for the lover's 
condition,’’?’ but the general simile undoubtedly smacks of the cook-book. As 
such it is quite in key with the puckishness of Pandarus or of the Pilgrim- 
observer in the Canterbury Tales. 


Elsewhere the poem is graceful but orthodox. Far from parodying 
the form or burlesquing the viewpoint of the courtly balade, as some 
have thought,?* Chaucer enlivens both by the economical use of the 
more vivacious metaphors already dared by his masters. Chaucer had 
not yet prepared the court, or himself, for the out-and-out burlesqueries 
of Sir Thopas; but it is plain that he was already willing to relieve his 
ennui, and perhaps theirs, with an occasional whimsicality which would 
not necessarily cancel the good faith of his longing for Rosemounde, 
whoever she may have been. 

Merciles Beaute.—In this there is also “Spott statt weichhertzigem 
Verzicht”*® but the joke is not nearly so broad as some have made out. 
To say, with Kitchin, that “the vulgar diction and imagery betray the 
burlesque intention” is to misread the poem. Only one image appears 
even superficially to be plebeian in the setting, that of the lover escaping 
fat from Love’s lean prison. However flippant the allegory may appear 
today, it evidently struck the ears of the courtly Duc de Berry, in 1389, 
as worthy of literal translation into an orthodox French balade.*’ 
Chaucer’s poem is the expression of a gallant in holiday mood, not the 
grimaces of a professional clown. As in all these early verses, the poet 
is engaged in skillful rhythmic exercises which he executes with no great 
seriousness and yet carefully. Whenever he can lighten an arpeggio with 
a tinkle of his own he does so, but never at the expense of a discord, or 
a transition to jazz. 


6 Skeat himself notes a parallel in the unironic Chevalier au Cigne; op. cit. p. 549. 

27 Geo. Kitchin, A Survey of Burlesque and Parody in England (Edinburgh, 1931), 
p. 15 n. 

8 E.g., Kitchin, ibid., p. 14 and D. Patrick, “The Satire in Chaucer’s Parliament of 
Birds, PQ, 1x (1930), 64 n. 

29 J. Koch, “‘Ausgewihlte kleinere Dichtungen Chaucers,” ES, tx1x (1934), 80. 

%” Kitchin, op. cit., p. 14. Cf. W. G. Dodd, Courtly Love in Chaucer and Gower (Harvard 
Studies in English, 1913), p. 29; W. L. Renwick, “Chaucer’s Triple Roundel ... ,” MLR 
xvi (1921), 322-323. Renwick assumes, however, that Chaucer borrowed from Berry. 
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The Book of the Duchess——The Duchess is not an ironical poem, yet 
is there any other elegy in the language with such playful passages 
and with such a general effect of lightheartedness? From what we know 
of Gaunt’s character, and specifically of his readiness to remarry, it is 
likely of course that the husband’s grief was more chivalric then intense; 
certainly Chaucer’s lament seems delicately adapted to just such polite 
mourning. All the conventions of the dream genre and the lover’s thren- 
ody are not so much obeyed as they are lightly greeted and quickly 
forgotten. 

The poem opens with what would appear at first to be the traditional 
complaint of an ailing lover.** Chaucer, however, is carefully mysterious 
about his ailment, nowhere acknowledging it as love-longing. Perhaps 
a medieval reader would have inferred but one cause for his symptoms, 
just as easily as a modern would connect alcoholism with phantasies 
described in terms of pink snakes. Chaucer’s delicacy of allusion would 
nevertheless be conspicuous. Froissart, whom the English poet is evi- 
dently imitating here, opens his Paradis d’Amour in much the same man- 
ner but later in the poem makes it quite clear that his sickness is the 
ordinary lover’s malady.*? Why is Chaucer reticent? Andrew Lang’s 
notion that the poet was suffering from war-veteran’s insomnia may be 
properly discarded along with Fleay’s theory that the illness is the poet’s 
married life.** The Godwin myth that Chaucer suffered from a long 
hopeless passion for a lady of high rank, though it still receives some 
credence, fails to explain the absence of references to love.™ If the poet 
were burlesquing the love-sickness, like Deschamps, to describe the 
fever arising from “pou d’argent,’’* we have the evidence of the Com- 
plaint to his Empty Purse to show that he knew how to make such jokes 
quite clear. If he had wished, like Gower, to record a prosaic physical 
illness he would have avoided, of necessity, all courtly love terms.* 

The most plausible current explanation is still not wholly satisfactory. 
According to Cowling, Chaucer is indicating that, since eight years ago 


% See W. O. Sypherd, “‘Chaucer’s Eight Years’ Sickness,”” MLN xx (1905), 240-243. 

® Machaut, from whom Froissart was borrowing, also made clear the love-motif. See 
Kittredge, “Chaucer and Froissart,”’ ES, xxv1 (1899), 336, and Froissart, Zuvres; Poésies, 
ed. Scheler, 1, 1 ff. 

* See Lang, History of English Literature (London, 1921), p. 84, and Robinson, of. cit., 
p. 881. 

*% Godwin’s influence may be seen in the comments of Skeat, 1, 463; Coulton, pp. 23- 
29; V. Langhans, Untersuchungen zu Chaucer (Halle, 1918), p. 280 ff. See also Lounsbury, 
Studies in Chaucer (New York, 1892), 1, 211 and Robinson, p. 881. 

*% E. Deschamps,wores, ed. Q. de Saint-Hilaire (Paris, 1887), v, 93-94. 

% Conf. Amantis vit, 3106-37, Works, ed. G. C. Macaulay (Oxford, 1901), 111, 474-476. 
Though Gower does not specify his illness he links it with old age and uses it as a plea for 
the favorable reception of his book. 
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when he first met Blanche, she has been his “ideal” lady; he avoids the 
terms of love in order that he might not appear in the false position of 
an actual lover of the duchess.*’ The difficulty with the interpretation 
is that the typical medieval love-poet was never deterred by such con- 
siderations. Poetical declarations of love were simply the normal form 
of literary compliment and carried no breath of scandal, no evidence 
even that the poet was personally acquainted with the lady. 

The neglected point is that, however impeccable a lady Blanche was, 
Chaucer though a poet was not quite a gentleman. He was the son of a 
Thames Street wholesaler, and for all his squirehood and his military 
service and his court favor, it was vital for him to guard himself continu- 
ally—in fact, I believe, throughout his life—from the envious tongues 
who would be quick to accuse him of trying to assume the airs of a true 
“gentle.” Chaucer, the bourgeois, could become a court poet only by 
avoiding the pretensions of a courtier. In the outside world of fourteenth- 
century London he, and many another plebeian, could by now rise to 
positions of wealth and political influence; but the narrower circles of 
Westminster and of the nobles’ castles maintained (all the more rigor- 
ously because of this) the feudal barriers. And nowhere was the time-lag 
more marked than in the literature of the aristocracy, and most of all 
in the predominating literature of courtly love. 

This necessity to avoid the ostracism meted out to the low-born who 
dared to step into the enchanted circle of courtly love Chaucer gradually 
made into a virtue. The little coy heresies of the early complaints may 
be the beginning of it. Certainly by the time of the Duchess he has hit 
upon that self-depreciatory pose in love matters which he was to develop, 
far beyond the customary literary humilities, in the direction of whimsy 
and personal caricature. Ultimately the pose leads, as in the House of 
Fame and the Troilus, to a complete denial of his capacity to love (i.e., 
to be a courtly lover) and even to the elvish and misogynic fat man of 
the Canterbury Tales and the Envoy to Scogan. 

All this self-depreciation is not ironic in the Socratic sense; that is, 
Chaucer is not minimizing himself in order to prove his superiority over 
an opponent, but it is definitely ironic in so far as it is a sly ambiguity 
which is nevertheless not meant to deceive. Chaucer is, in the Duchess, 
steering a subtly devious course between dutiful elegiacs and light en- 
tertainment. Without declaring his purpose he must yet have managed 
to entertain Gaunt highly, and if necessary to solace him, without at 
any time pretending to the réle of official elegist to the Duchess of Lan- 
caster. 


37 Op. cit., p. 15 n.—Miss Galway’s suggestion that Chaucer’s “sovereign lady” was Joan 
of Kent does not affect the argument here; see MLR, xxx (1938), 145-199. 
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As the poem progresses the author becomes a Dreamer and in this 
capacity assumes another pose of lighthearted self-abasement. Like all 
dreamers he is “‘daswed” and “lewd,” as later in the House of Fame (e.g. 
658). This was consistent both with psychological realism and with 
medieval literary practise; the author represents himself as wrong- 
headed and dull to facilitate a story or sermon from the wise and lo- 
quacious teacher encountered in the vision. The teacher must be fur- 
nished a pupil obviously in need of advice or ignorant of what is prob- 
ably a familiar story. When such material involves, as in this case, 
descriptions of the beauties of a lady, it is only gallant that Dream- 
teacher as well as Dreamer must confess himself dull in one thing—in 
the ability to find words to match her loveliness. 

The parallels in the stupidity of the dreamers in the Duchess and the 
House of Fame are sufficiently familiar,** and their likeness to medieval 
dream-literature in general is too obvious to need elaboration here.*® 
Nowhere does Chaucer, in his use of the device, approach the symbolic 
integration of Dante and Langland, but he does manipulate it for nar- 
rative suspense and variety and for something more relevant to the 
present discussion: an admirably dreamy sort of dramatic irony. For it 
appears that the Dreamer is only simulating ignorance of the lady’s 
beauty in order to draw out the Knight, who can more properly essay 
to describe her. If it is not simulation, nothing at all can be made of the 
poem’s opening. Has he not there already hinted that, so far as his worm- 
like soul is capable, he has been held in thrall for eight long years by the 
charms of this very angel?° 

However whimsical, the poem is nevertheless an elegy, and it is not 
surprising to find running through it threads also of tragic irony. The 
very device of the “‘daswed” dreamer heightens the knight’s sorrows by 
sharpening his loneliness; he has but one listener, and between even 
them there is a gulf, as between Tolstoi’s Ivan Ilyitch and those who 
listen by his deathbed. Chaucer never emphasizes these darker ironies 
here, however; he manages to draw more attention to his Dreamer-self 
than to the black mourner. We are distracted, a little shocked, but yet 
amused and permanently interested in a Dreamer who is such a bour- 
geois as to blame Dido because she died for love (734), be delighted and 
surprised to find neither holes nor cracks in his dream-windows (321- 


% See Kittredge, Chaucer and his Poetry (Harvard University Press, 1915), pp. 53, 70, 
and passim. 

3° See W. O. Sypherd, Studies in Chaucer’s ‘Hous of Fame,’ CSP ser. 2. no. 39 (1907), pp. 
1-11.—On the other hand, C. S. Lewis says that the dreamer is a ‘fool’ only because 
Chaucer is ‘clumsy.’ I believe Mr. Lewis overlooks here both the traditional basis and the 
functional necessity for a ‘daswed’ Dreamer. See his Allegory of Love (Oxford, 1936), p. 170. 

“© See Dempster, of. cit., p. 14 n. 
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325),“ imagine that a lady’s beauty is relative to the observer (1047 ff.), 
and think that a knight could conceivably regret having loved intensely 
(1112 ff.) These social “breaks” of the Dreamer have narrative function, 
of course, but their mildly ludicrous effect must have been calculated. 
Chaucer is developing the réle he was to play throughout his literary 
life, that of amateur entertainer to a courtly audience in a time when 
bourgeois heresies were common enough to be amusing and yet not 
influential enough to be treated with alarm. 

On the other hand, there is no need to assume that Chaucer here 
pushes his playfulness to the point of parody or burlesque. The lively 
passage in which Morpheus is wakened has actually been listed among 
Chaucer’s “‘parodyings” of the classical gods. Actually it is, as Shannon 
has shown, a free imitation of Machaut who drew in turn from Ovid.“ 
None of these authors was attempting the mocking of literary form (i.e., 
parody) or of literary material (i.e., burlesque). Both Chaucer and his 
models recount the Seys legend unencumbered either by religious alle- 
giance to or religious contempt for the gods who appear. The English poet 
is simply alert to the ordinary humors of a cave of sleep, and glad to 
lighten his material with the jokes his predecessors had evolved in the 
picturing of such a bower. His only contribution to the gaiety is that 
very vigorous and efficient messenger who swishes into the realms of 
slumber and blows his horn precisely in Morpheus’ ear (178-181). At 
other times Chaucer actually subdues some of Machaut’s frivolity, as 
Lowes has noted.“ The Seys episode is after all not included primarily 
for comedy; it is there to form a complimentary classical parallel to 
introduce the main theme of the poem. 

Just how ingenious that parallel is has not, I think, been appreciated. 
Cow'ing thinks that “‘a delicate compliment to Gaunt is conveyed by the 
imp’ ation that if Halcyone died of grief, Gaunt’s existence must be a 
liv .g death,’ but this is a gloomy suggestion which the poem itself 
‘ es not leave with us. The effect of the passage is rather consolatory 
than mournful. Juno, out of pity for the weeping Alcioune, sends her 
ghostly image of the dead king, “That lyeth ful pale and nothyng rody 
(143).” So Chaucer, out of respectful sympathy for the bereaved Gaunt, 
“Ful pitous pale, and nothyng red (470),” brings him a pleasing memory- 
picture of the dead queen, to comfort rather than to renew his sorrow. 
If Chaucer had wished to make the parallel definitely tragic he would 


“1 The functional purpose of the lines is of course to introduce an indirect acknowledge- 
ment to the Rom. de Rose from which Chaucer is about to borrow at length; vide Robin- 
son’s note to 291. # By Kitchin, op. cit., p. 16; he compares KT 2925-26, etc. 

* Op. cit. pp. 3-12; vide also Lowes, Geoffrey Chaucer (Boston, 1934), p. 120, and Skeat’s 
note to 184. “ Tbid., p. 121. * Op. cit., p. 95. 
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not have stripped Ovid’s tale of the forebodings which Alcioune expresses 
at the departure of her husband, and of the concept of Hubris which 
dominates both the classical and medieval formulations of the legend® 
(a concept to which Chaucer was ordinarily strongly attracted, as we 
shall see in the Monk’s Tale). 

The whole poem is in fact singularly free from the heavier ironies, of 
the despairing lover or of Fortune’s fool, which Chaucer elsewhere con- 
jures so readily from Boethian literature. There is one long tirade against 
the wheel-goddess, who checked the knight’s “fers”’ at chess (even here 
the image has playful connotations) and lulled him into happiness the 
better to plunge him into its reverse. The passage is, however, one of 
the most imitative in the poem, without a phrase or a thought for which 
parallels have not already been found.‘ It seems almost to have been 
thrown in out of hasty duty to the allegedly solemn purpose of the poem. 
Wherever else his sources pause for tragic utterance, Chaucer either 
summarizes perfunctorily or skips. 

In contrast, whenever his models permit a moment of lightness, 
Chaucer, with the exception already noted, is quick to respond with like 
gaieties and even with a few unobtrusive jests of his own. He does not, 
for example, simply say that his dream is strange, as all narrators’ 
dreams must be; he flirts with hyperbole which, conventional in basis, 
yet seems to be mildly amused at its own pedantries (276-290). Even the 
solemn knight is made to share occasionally in graceful heresies. He 
praises his lady for mot encouraging crusading and knight-errant suitors, 
who would “Goo hoodles to the Drye Se’”’ (1027-29). Unfortunately for 
him, she favors none at all, counts his tale worth “nat a stree,” and 
answers, in short, “nay” (1236-43). Apparently we are to understand 
she is like Criseyde and other ladies past and present who refuse i)" “der 
to be asked again.*® wr 

The abrupt climax and resolution of the poem (1308-10) is not s 
bewildering if one has followed it so far as consolatory entertainment 
rather than serious lament.“ It is perhaps an extreme example of the 
casualness of the whole work. Langhans has shown that the conclusion 
is closely paralleled in a section of Floris and Blanchefleur.®° In the latter 
it is not a finale; but Chaucer had no really tragic summary to make. 
His models carry him no further and there is no real demand from the 


See Skeat’s note to 62. 

‘7 See Robinson’s note to 617, and Skeat’s note to 634. 4 Cp. TC 1. 491-497. 

* For the latter interpretation vide Kittredge, op. cit., pp. 53-54; for the view that the 
poem is “an out and out bid” for Gaunt’s literary patronage vide F. C. Riedel, “‘The 
Meaning of Chaucer’s House of Fame,” JEGP, xxvii (1928), 456-458. 

5° See Langhans, oP. cit., p. 300. 
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patron of his poem that he rise to independent heights of solemnity. He 
has completed a flattering memory-picture of the Duchess and presented 
it to Gaunt, without flippancy but with as light and gay a gesture as 
the subject could allow. This done, the poem is rounded off without 
more ado, perhaps even a little ironically, lest the reader shift his inter- 
est to the not very serious sorrows of the ducal widower. 

The Second Nun’s Prologue and Tale——The poems later assigned as 
Prologue and Tale to the Second Nun are, in consonance with their 
religious purpose, lacking in any of the “game” or slangy slyness of 
other Chaucerian works of this period. A possible, but doubtful, excep- 
tion appears in the brief mention of the bridal night: 


The nyght cam, and to bedde most she gon 
With hire husbonde, as ofte is the manere. (141-142) 


Both Chaucer and the second nun knew it was a custom which brides 
followed a good deal more frequently than “‘ofte.” If the understate- 
ment is intentional] it is as striking an example as can be found anywhere 
of Chaucer’s inability to sustain gravity even when all the dictates of 
art and religion demanded it. 

The Tale is not utterly bare of the more thoughtful ironies, Mrs. 
Dempster to the contrary." Cecilie speaks with the modest directness 
becoming a Christian martyr but Chaucer manages her debate with 
Almachius in such a way that the latter is in effect taunted sardonically 
for his worldly blindness. He is led to insist on his princely power “To 
maken folk to dyen or to lyven” (472), and immediately we are shown 
that, in a theological use of the words, this is exactly the power he lacks. 
To kill the body of a Christian is to ensure everlasting life to its spiritual 
possessor, a paradox of which Cecilie is shown to be aware and Almachius 
by nature ignorant. The narrator deliberately encourages Almachius 
in his boasting until be becomes the staring fool the virgin sees in him. 

For a moment there is even some reverse irony—an intimation that 
those who fix their eyes on a visionary life may by that very preoccupa- 
tion come to lose the one sure life which is on this side of the grave. The 
thought is allowed to pass through the mind of Tiburce, struggling un- 
successfully against conversion; but the doubt is recorded only that it 
may be crushed, and the story ends with all paradoxes dissolved in the 
clear solution of martyrdom. 

The Parson’s Tale-—This would seem to be as barren a field for irony 
as the previous story, since it is a handbook on Penitence which follows 
closely upon pious originals. In view of the continued uncertainty regard- 
ing its exact sources we cannot even be sure that the few apparent devia- 


51 Op. cit., pp. 91-93. 
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tions are really Chaucer’s. Nevertheless, the tale is a sermon and (like 
good sermons everywhere, and particularly in the age of Wiclif and 
Bromyard) not without its moments of vivid scorn, sardonic question, 
and racy abuse. 

The preacher’s lips twist as he thinks of the folly of the Christian who 
earnestly does good deeds, and yet remains in deadly sin. Since, from 
the viewpoint of eternal judgement, he has so far accomplished nothing, 


wel may that man that no good werk ne dooth synge thilke newe Frenshe song, 
“Jay tout perdu mon temps et mon labour” (247). 


It is a refrain which Chaucer will quote again later, and once more with 
ironic effect, in his balade of Fortune.®? 

Generally the preacher of the Parson’s Tale is wrathful rather than 
coldly scornful, expressing himself in rank metaphor and free ridicule, 
as in the much-quoted and magnificent attack upon “‘disordinat scant- 
nesse”’ of clothing (421-428). Worthy of equal notice but neglected by 
prudish comentators is the cryptic comparison of lecherous old impotents 
to hounds who lift their legs, by habit, “by the roser or by othere 
beautees.”’ And, continues the caustic divine, if an old fellow thinks 


that he may nat synne, for no likerousnesse that he dooth with his wyf, certes, 
that opinion is fals. God woot, a man may sleen hymself with his owene knyf, 
and make hymselven dronken of his owene tonne.* 


For the most part the parson hits from the shoulder, scorning sly 
pokes, but there is an economy in his metaphors and a careful restraint 
from glossing them, which is surely in the spirit of irony. He indulges in 
a sour pun upon ‘amercimentz,’ “whiche myghten moore resonably ben 
cleped extorcions than amercimentz” (751). Occasionally he comments, 
in the manner of the Monk’s Tale, upon the irony of fortune, as in the 
case of Adam (324) or of the man who prides himself on his goods: 


som tyme is a man a greet lord by the morwe, that is a caytyf and a wrecche er 
it be nyght; and somtyme .. . the delices of a man ben cause of the grevous 
maladye thurgh which he dyeth. (470-471) 


Finally, there is an author’s aside whose good faith is questionable: 


Now, after that I have declared yow, as I kan, the sevene deedly synnes, and 
somme of hire braunches and hire remedies, soothly, if I koude, I wolde telle 
yow the ten comandementz. But so heigh a doctrine I lete to divines. Nathelees, 
I hope to God, they been touched in this tretice, everich of hem alle. (955-956) 


® Line 7; for an example of the sardonic question vide ParsT. 7196. 

% 4858. I have preserved the word beauees, rejected since Tyrwhitt, because it seems 
to me to make excellent sense in the context, in addition to being the reading of all the 
MSS. A somewhat similar contemptuous figure occurs in 4897-898. 
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Since Chaucer was later to leave to “divines” or “grete clerkes”’ or other 
imposing authorities the solution of questions which he had already 
suggested might not be solvable, one’s suspicions are aroused. There js 
of course a sober prudence in disclaiming, whether one be poor parson or 
court poet, any attempt to rival the holy doctors; the work after all is 
meant only to be a primer. Even if it were a contribution to high 
scholastic controversy the author would end with a denial of his own 
knowledge, in the form of an “envy-epilogue.” But here the occasion for 
the disclaimer is the least plausible one to be found in the whole Tale. 
The ten commandments did not stand for remote and difficult doctrine, 
by any means! As for meekly hoping that he has “touched” on them, his 
whole sermon has been expounding the Decalogue by relating it, item 
by item, with his exposition of the seven deadly sins. Here it is surely 
Chaucer speaking, unable to resist a sportive poke at pedantic divines: 
the parson in propria persona has his own formal humility-prologue 
and epilogue quite apart from this passage. If the reader is doubtful 
that Chaucer ever intrudes into the parish priest’s sermons, let him turn 
over the leaf and study the following aside: ‘‘The exposicioun of this 
hooly preyere, that is so excellent and digne, I bitake to thise maistres 
of theologie.’”’ The holy prayer thus referred for elucidation to the great 
experts is nothing more than the ABC of Christianity, the Paternoster.“ 
The Monk’s Tale.—Although written for the most part probably as 
early as 1374, several years before the House of Fame and the so-called 
“Italian period,” the series of miniature tragedies which Chaucer later 
awarded to the Monk contains, like the other early works we have 
examined, a number of ironies typical of Chaucer’s final productions. 
Mrs. Dempster has rightly remarked that the Monk’s stories are too 
concentrated to leave room for good dramatic irony, but I cannot agree 
with her that they are quite devoid of it or that Chaucer was here in- 
terested in the abstract theme of Fortune’s mutability “rather than in 
his heroes.” In any case, the conception of tragedy which the poet here 
epitomizes is inseparable from that larger dramatic irony which we term 
“the irony of fate,”’ in which the gods (and the author) are the all-seeing 
observers and the human players act and speak in a manner which they 
would shun if they were aware of the real fortune awaiting them. “Trag- 
edye is to seyn a dite of a prosperite for a tyme, that endeth in wrecchid- 
nesse,” says Chaucer, but in the majority of the Monk’s tragedies he is 


% 91042. Robinson notes the similarity here with 4956-957 but adds that the parson 
would not include himself among the ‘maistres.’ The point is that even the humblest priest 
was expected not only to know but to expound the paternoster. 

5% Op. cit., p. 86.—W. E. Farnham similarly underestimates the tale after assuming the 
“main theme is . . . causeless misfortune’’; see his Medieval Heritage of Elizabethan Tragedy 
(Berkeley, 1936), p. 136. 5¢ Boece 11. pr. 2.80; cp. Mo. Pr. 1973-77. 
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attracted not simply to the contretemps but to the psychology of prosper- 
ity itself. He sees that the keenest happiness of the man in great power is 
his false belief in the indestructibility of that power, a delusion which in 
turn often acts to precipitate the peripeteia. In other words Chaucer is 
concerned with precisely the same phenomenon which preoccupied the 
great Greek ironists, the sin or compulsion of Hubris, the inevitability 
of that Pride which goeth before a fall. 

Of Chaucer’s eighteen unfortunates only seven fall without personal 
error: Hercules, Hugolino, Alexander, Pompey, Caesar, and the two 
Pedros. In the case of the last two there is shrewd policy behind the dis- 
crimination. The King of Cyprus, we are very carefully told, was slain 
“for no thyng but for (his) chivalrie’”’ (2395). Later historians incline to 
agree that he was rather understandably assassinated at the height of a 
vicious and bloody rule. The King of Cyprus, however, was not only 
Chaucer’s contemporary but also a much lamented friend and ally of 
Chaucer’s own king, Edward III. The other murdered King Pedro, of 
Spain, also appears without tragic fault; he was the father-in-law of 
Chaucer’s most powerful early patron, John of Gaunt. The choice of the 
other five guiltless is less easy to explain. An uncritical attitude to 
Hugolino results perhaps from Chaucer’s concentration upon the chil- 
dren. As for Alexander, Pompey, and Caesar, they were pagan saints 
of literature. But the inclusion of Hercules seems to show a caprice 
on Chaucer’s part as unexpected as that which he ascribes to Fortune. 
Hercules, stock medieval example of the champion destroyed by trusting 
a woman, is here simply the victim of the Wheel, with Dianira’s com- 
plicity denied or at least “‘not proven” (2127-29). On the other hand, the 
parallel case of Samson is presented as a tragedy of misjudgement as 
well as of fate, a warning “That no men telle hir conseil til hir wyves.’’*” 

Six others are explicitly made ironic victims of their own pride: 
“Nabugodonosor,” Balthasar, Nero, Holofernes, ‘‘Kyng Antiochus,” 
and Cresus. To this list might be added both Lucifer, since his unspecified 
“synne”’ (2002) was known to be that by Biblical authority, and Adam, 
who falls through his “‘mysgovernaunce”’ (2012). The choice of those 
overturned by Superbia is obviously influenced by the emphasis upon 
that conception in the Scriptures. Whether or not Cenobia and Barnabo 
contribute to their descent is left in doubt. Cenobia’s refusal to permit 
her husband normal sex relations is told at some length, and in a manner 
which approaches the colloquial slyness of the later Chaucer,5* but the 
narrator does not definitely blame her for this though he links her pugnac- 
ity with her fall. When he comes to record this, he feels pity, and con- 
cludes by presenting in strong, quick contrasts the symbols of her tragic 
reversal : 


7 Line 2092; cp. 2052-54. 58 F.g., lines 2285-94. 
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And she that helmed was in starke stoures, 
And wan by force townes stronge and toures, 
Shal on hir heed now were a vitremyte; 

And she that bar the ceptre ful of floures 
Shal bere a distaf, hire cost for to quyte.” 


It is this swift juxtaposition of the concrete symbols of past glory and 
present misery which provides the finest ironies cf the Monk’s Talk. 
Especially grim examples are the line on Sampsoun, “Now maystow 
wepen with thyne eyen blynde” (2077) and the very Anglo-Saxon gibe 
at the King of Antioch, stricken by God with incurable wounds in his 
‘guttes’: 

And certeinly the wreche was resonable, 
For many a mannes guttes did he peyne. (2603-04) 


Similarly the poet can be felt quietly exulting over the deserved reversal 
of Nero, desperately at the end seeking for loyal followers: 


He knokked faste, and ay the moore he cried, 
The fastere shette they the dores alle. (2531-32) 


In the background there echoes regularly, and with increasing effec- 
tiveness, the mocking Jaughter of Fortune who, when she has chosen, in 
her caprice, to be deceitful 


Thanne wayteth she her man to overthrowe 
By swich a wey as he wolde leest suppose. (2141-42) 


At times the sportive malice of the goddess is pictured with a raciness 
which anticipates the style of Pandarus: She determines to upset Nero, 


For though that he were strong, yet was she strenger. 
She thoughte thus, ““By God! I am to nyce 

To sette a man that is fulfild of vice 

In heigh degree, and emperour hym calle. 

By God! out of his sete I wol hym trice; 

Whan he leest weneth, sonnest shal he falle.” 


Such ironies spring from a delight in justice unexpectedly dealt; 
others, of a more verbal sort, occur when Chaucer dwells upon injustice. 
When Nero rips open the womb of his dead mother and remarks, “‘A fair 
womman was she!”’, the poet adds the contemptuous rider: 


5 Lines 2370-74. The idea of the distaff is from Boccaccio but not apparently the still 
mysterious ‘vitremyte.’ For the effect of the passage cp. the lines on Lucifer, 2004-06. 

6° Lines 2531-32. There is a touch of dramatic irony, inherent in the material, of course, 
when the glittering dream of proud Cresus is rightly interpreted by his daughter to mean 
the exact opposite of what he believes (2740-56). Cp. the ironic use of ‘gerdoun’ in 2630. 

® Lines 2521-26; cp. 2556-58. 
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Greet wonder is how that he koude or myghte 
Be domesman of hire dede beautee. (2489-90) 


The two following lines are in the same key: 


The wyn to bryngen hym comanded he, 
And drank anon—noon other wo he made. 


There is the same twisted indignation, Chaucer’s tempered equivalent to 
the saeva indignatio, in an exclamation on the imprisonment of Hugo- 
lino’s children: 


Allas, Fortune! it was greet crueltee 
Swiche briddes for to putte in swich a cage!® 


The lighter ironies intrude less into this “tale” than into almost any 
of the works so far examined. With the exception of Fortune’s exclama- 
tions on Nero, and the colloquial allusions to Cenobia’s married life, 
there is no whimsy. Wilhelm Ewald thinks there is “eine Ironie auf die 
Quelle’”’ in lines 2709-10 on the death of Caesar and “‘starke Humor” in 
the picture of Julius covering ‘his privetee’ as he lay bleeding.* These 
details however were recorded with sobriety in Chaucer’s sources and 
imitated by him a trifle awkwardly. To suppose that he is here parodying 
his models is to ignore the universal homage paid to the memory of 
Julius Caesar in medieval times, to misunderstand the medieval fidelity 
to the minutiae of sources, and to find “strong humor” in imagined 
pruriency. The mistake of Ewald, and of Frau Korsch, in approaching 
the whole of the Monk’s Tale, is to assume that what is incongruous to- 
day was necessarily so in an entirely different society.“ Ewald’s final and 
most fantastic anachronism is to describe as “‘humorvoll”’ the stanza with 
which Chaucer terminates the measured gravity of his tragedies—on the 
ground that ‘‘Tragédien sind also nur méglich, wenn das Geschick willens 
ist, einen stolzen Kénig unvermutet dahinzustrecken!’"® Chaucer’s con- 
ception of tragedy if seriously advanced today would of course be con- 
sidered snobbery so limited as to be laughable; but in an age where only 
a very few possessed either worldly goods or power, only a very few could 
“fall,” and in a time when nobility was the peculiar perquisite of the 
governing class, there could be no other kind of tragedy than the eclipse 
of illustrious lords and ladies. The monk’s definition of tragedy is a 


® Lines 2413-14; cp. 2395. 

® Der Humor in Chaucers Canterbury Erzdhlungen (Halle, 1911), p. 94; he compares 
CT. rv. 456 ff. 

“ So Ewald, ibid., p. 54, finds “tragikomischer Emphase”’ where Chaucer is actually 
softening the usual medieval moralizings upon Samson’s fall, lines 2052-54. See Hedwig 
Korsch, Chaucer als Kritiker (Berlin, 1916), pp. 85-87 and passim. 

§ Ibid., pp. 91-92. 
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natural product of feudalism; to be even “‘half-parodying”’ it, as Fray 
Korsch suggests, would be to challenge the whole ideological basis o; 
that system, and this Chaucer by no means attempted, here or later. 
Even the warning which the tragedies constituted to those still in high 
places was sufficiently unwelcome, though without satire of the tragic 
figures, to impel the Knight to interrupt; and it may well be that one of 
the reasons Chaucer did not amplify his collection was that the reaction 
of a pleasure-loving court to the gloomy ‘dites’ already written was 
identical with the Knight’s. 

That gentleman’s distaste should not persuade modern readers to turn 
over the leaf too. Though the Monk is allowed no striking dramatic 
ironies, and never wanders far from his sources, he catches in almost 
every tragedy the tragic essence, by pictorial brevity, imagination, pity, 
and above all by a rich and free development of the ironies of fate. 


So far, then, as our approximate knowledge of the Chaucer chronology 
allows us to judge, Chaucer was always an ironist. The vein of sportive 
self-depreciation which is so much a part of his individuality as a writer 
begins with the earliest complaints and runs through the Duchess and 
even the Parson’s Tale. From the start it is identified with a pretended 
inability to avoid bourgeois love-heresies and kindred violations of con- 
secrated literary codes. In the Duchess it is possible to see that these 
flippancies in thought and comic ambiguities in diction are motivated at 
least partly by an ambiguity in Chaucer’s own life, an in-between social 
position which he was never to escape. In the Parson’s Tale the same 
cautious combination of casual jokes at authority and coy humilities 
makes its appearance in connection with theological pedantries, and 
points the way to the satiric portraits of clerics in the Prologue to the 
Canterbury Tales. The scornful invectives embedded in the latter are also 
to be matched occasionally in the parish priest’s sermon and, frequently 
and strikingly, in the tragedies later to be assigned to the Monk. Ambi- 
guities more structural in character—the ironies of fate and of drama— 
are likewise discoverable in the early Chaucer. In the Complaints there is 
holiday play with the plight of misprized love; in the Duchess there is a 
toying, still curiously lighthearted, with the dramatic contradictions of 
the dream world; in the Monk’s tragedies Chaucer is already demon- 
strating his characteristic interest in the ironies of tragic drama and of 
fate. 

On the other hand, Chaucer’s irony is, in these works, still only in 
process of formation. Subtlety is already here, and merriness, but not 
breadth. For richly comic social allegory his audience had to await the 


8 Op. cit., p. 52. 
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Parliament of Fowls ; for the perfection of his jovial self-depreciation, the 
House of Fame. There are yet no consistent active ironists like the Eagle 
or Pandarus, the Clerk of Oxford or Harry Baillie, nor is there any hint 
of the Chaucer who will create a series, in the Prologue to the Canterbury 
Tales, of the most intricate personalized type-satires in the language. It 
will be some years too before his little literary jokes will evolve into the 
frank burlesque of the Purse, the mock-heroics of the Nun’s Priest’s Tale 
or the exuberant parody of Sir Thopas. Irony in the sense of unconscious 
self-betrayal by a tale-teller will also not appear until the great concep- 
tion of the Canterbury pilgrimage is born. Finally, in all the early works, 
irony is only an incidental grace or a spontaneous byplay which runs the 
risk of being also an artistic intrusion; not until the Troilus will the 
spirit of irony take possession of an entire poem. 
EARLE BIRNEY 
University of Toronto 





XL 
MALORY’S BEAUMAINS 


N his book entitled Malory Professor Vinaver propounds a plausible 
hypothesis that certain features of the romance ofGareth in the seventh 
book of the Morte d’ Arthur were inventions of the author.! 


The hero—Beaumains—is Malory’s own hero, and his name, impossible in any 
French romance, strangely resembles that of Malory’s patron [Richard 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick]. His successive battles with the Black, Green, 
and Red Knights, and particularly his behaviour at the tournament at the 
castle of Lady Lioness, at once call to mind the romantic adventure of Richard 
Beauchamp. At that tournament the King of Ireland wondered who Beaumains 
might be, “that one tyme semed grene, and another tyme at his ageyne comyng 
he semed blewe. And thus at every cours that he rode to and fro he chaunged 
his colour so that ther myght neyther kynge nor knyghte have redy congnys- 
saunce of hym.” The parallel is so close as to lead me to believe that some parts 
of the book of Beaumains were written in remembrance of Beauchamp’s gallant 
deeds. 


Such a picture of the aged Sir Thomas recalling the feats of arms which 
he may have witnessed in his youth and piously transferring them from 
the knightly noble under whom he had served in France to a noble knight 
of Arthur’s court appeals to our imagination and our sentiment. But 
sentiment is not always a safe criterion. 

A more critical examination reveals certain difficulties. For one thing, 
we do not know that Beauchamp was a “patron” of Malory’s; all we can 
be sure of is that the Warwickshire knight served in the military retinue 
of the Earl of Warwick.? It is probable that as comrades in arms they 
were well known to each other, and that the younger admired the older 
as the pattern of chivalry that he was; but more we cannot say. More- 
over, the association of the two goes back to 1414; the Earl died in 1439, 
and the Morte d’ Arthur was not completed till 1469 and may well have 
been the work of the decade preceding. There is a gap, then, of fifty 
years, more or less, between the gallant deeds which Malory is supposed 
to have commemorated in his seventh book and any probable date of 
composition of that book. Furthermore, it is quite unlike his procedure 
in any other part of his work to introduce a considerable narrative 


1E. Vinaver, Malory (Oxford, 1929), p. 3. 2 Ibid., p. 12. 

*On Beauchamp as “the Father of Courtesy” cf. Viscount Dillon and W. H. St. J 
Hope, Pageant of the Birth, Life, and Death of Richard Beauchamp (London, 1914), p. 69. 

‘If Malory witnessed Beauchamp’s exploits near Calais, it must have been between 
Beauchamp’s appointment as Captain of Calais in 1414 and his embassy to the Emperor 
later in the same year. Dictionary of National Biography, 1, 29. 
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element from his own experience or observation; the only additions of 
any length are in the nature of moralizing reflection. None of these 
negative considerations is decisive; they merely suggest caution. 

The chief weakness of the hypothesis lies in the fact that the parallel 
between Beaumains’ and Beauchamp’s exploits is far from close, and 
that it is better explained by the fact that both the literary and the his- 
toric hero were following a commonplace of Arthurian romance. As for 
the parallel, Beauchamp on three successive days jousted in trappings 
bearing three inherited heraldic coats; his French opponents were in 
turn the “Chevaler Rouge,” “the Chivaler Blanke,” and Sir Colard 
Fynes.' Beaumains, on the other hand, early in his career overthrew on 
one day a Black Knight and a Green Knight, the next day a Red Knight, 
the next a knight in blue, and two days later the Red Knight of the Red 
Launds—altogether five knights on four days.® Later in his career Beau- 
mains himself in a single day appeared magically in successive green, 
blue, and yellow arms.’ Neither in his earlier nor in his later feats of 
prowess does Beaumains seem to be patterned on Beauchamp. Such re- 
semblance as exists is more naturally and simply accounted for by the 
fact that a tournament in which the hero adopts a different disguise on 
each of three days is one of the earliest and most familiar motifs of 
Arthurian romance.’ Richard Beauchamp, like his near-contemporaries, 
the Maréchal de Boucicaut and Jacques de Lalaing,® was playing at 
being an an Arthurian knight; no wonder that his performances exhibit a 
remote likeness to those of Malory’s hero. If in the adventures of Beau- 
mains there were a single clear hint of contemporary interest, any al- 
lusion to the Warwick family, however indirect, one would readily grant 
the association of names in the author’s mind, and the possibility— 
though by no means the certainty—that Malory developed the con- 
ventional theme of the three days’ tournament in novel ways, remember- 
ing the spectacular exploit of his commander at Calais some fifty years 
before. But such a clinching fact is not to be discovered. 

What were the circumstances in which the name Beaumains first ap- 
peared? We know, of course, that Beaumains was an epithet applied to 
Gareth by crusty Sir Kay.’ 


I dare undertake he is a vylayne borne . . . And sythen he hath no name, I shall 


5 Dillon and Hope, of. cit., pp. 56-61. * Bk. vit, ch. 7-17. 

7 Ed. Sommer, Bk. vm, ch. 30, 31. Other editions, ch. 29, 30. 

J. L. Weston, Three Days’ Tournament (London, 1902); C. H. Carter, “Ipomedon, an 
Illustration of Romance Origin,” in Haverford Essays (Haverford, 1909). 

* Medieval Studies in Memory of A. Kingsley Porter (Cambridge, Mass., 1939), p. 87. 
Cf. also G. F. Beltz, Memorials of the Most Noble Order of the Garter (London, 1841), pp. 
liii, 401-407, © Bk. vi, ch. 1. 
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yeue hym a name that shal be Beaumayns, that is, fayre handes, and in to 
the kechen I shalle brynge hym. . . . He shall be as fatte by the twelue monethes 
ende as a porke hog. 


There are about this explanation of the epithet two suspicious features: 
so flattering a sobriquet is quite out of harmony with the rest of Kay's 
insulting speech; and the gross disregard of gender in combining mascu- 
line adjective with feminine noun suggests not so much that Kay’s 
grammar was a match for his manners, but that we are here faced with a 
late bungling attempt to explain a traditional name. 

This brings us to another hypothesis which, though not as appealing 
at first or second glance, has, I think, more evidence in its favor. Twelve 
years ago in Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance I endeavored to show 
that Gawain’s name and Gareth’s, when traced back to the Welsh 
stage, stood to each other in the relation of epithet to name." In brief, 
the argument was this. In the Mabinogion are discoverable three names, 
each with its epithet attached, which rouse curiosity because of their 
similarity: Gwri Gwallt Euryn, Gware Gwallt Euryn, and Gwrvan 
Gwallt Avwyn, meaning respectively Gwri of the Golden Hair, Gware of 
the Golden Hair, and Gwrvan of the Hair Like Reins. The first of these, 
Gwri, is that of the hero of the Four Branches of the Mabinogi,” the four 
tales oldest in substance." Since we find figures from the Four Branches 
listed among Arthur’s warriors in Kilhwch and Olwen, it is hard not to 
recognize Gwri Gwallt Euryn in Gware Gwallt Euryn.’* Two eminent 
Welsh scholars have conceded the possible identity also of Gwrvan 
Gwallt Avwyn." In this possibility, we have a ready explanation for the 
names of three sons of King Lot as they are found on the Continent: 
Guirres or Gurehes and Guahries or Gaeres are simply derivatives from 
two forms of one name, Gwri and Gware. (It will be remembered that /: 
in Old French was not sounded, and that s is the normal termination of 
the masculine nominative singular.) Gauvains, then, derives, through 
what is probably its earliest recorded form, Galvagin,'* from the epithet 
Gwallt Avwyn. Gareth, who is likewise a son of King Lot, manifestly 


1 R. S. Loomis, Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance (New York, 1927), pp. 84-89. 

12 W. J. Gruffydd, Math Vab Mathonwy (Cardiff, 1928), pp. 326-329. Pryderi, it will be 
remembered, was first named Gwri. 

18 Professor Ifor Williams places the composition about 1060. Cf. I. Williams, Pedeir 
Keinc y Mabinogi (Cardiff, 1930), p. xli. 

4 J. Loth, Mabinogion (Paris, 1913), 1, 278, n. 4. 

8 Ibid., p. 277. PMLA, xutit (1928), 384, n. 2. 

16 R. S. Loomis, L. H. Loomis, Arthurian Legends in Medieval Art (New York, 1938), p. 
32 f. The name Gwelchmai is, as Bruce recognized, a Welsh substitution for French 
Galvain. Cf. J. D. Bruce, Evolution of Arthurian Romance (1923), 1, 192; also MP, xxx1u 
(1936), 234. 
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owes the origin of his name to a mistaken inference that the nominative 
Gaheres implied a stem Gaheret. Thus his name originally stood to that 
of Gauvains as name to epithet. That is precisely the relation which 
Malory ascribes to Gareth and Beaumains. 

The question arises: is it possible that Beaumains is a corruption of 
Gauvains which still retained its original nature as a sobriquet? Or are 
we faced merely by some odd coincidences? So far as the possibility of 
corruption is concerned, the substitution of the initial B for G in manu- 
script transmission is fairly common, for there is a form of capital g in 
some French manuscripts which resembles a b. The historian Ferdinand 
Lot has noted:!”? “Le g initial du Lanzelet a été lu 6 par le Lancelot, faute 
qui n’est pas rare.” Bruce perceived the same confusion between the 
Brulans of the Estoire del Saint Graal and the Garlans of the Huth 
Merlin.'* One manuscript of Manessier’s continuation of the Conte del 
Graal gives the name Goot Delsert, another Boon Desert.'® Sommer’s 
Index of Names and Places offers the following variants illustrating the 
same confusion: Galiane, Balienne; Glaalant, Braolans; Grandoines, 
Brandoines. It is entirely possible therefore that at some stage Gauuains 
was read Bauuains. An epithet beginning Bau- would inevitably suggest 
the French adjective biaus (beaus), later beau, since two Arthurian heroes 
were called by their mothers “‘biaus filz,’’”° and one of these received from 
Arthur on his arrival at court the sobriquet of “Li Biaus Descouneus.’”! 
The name being read Bauuains and inevitably suggesting that the first 
element of the epithet was Biau-, the next question before the medieval 
redactor was the meaning of -uains. What could it be but a scribal error 
for mains? 

Professor Vinaver has rightly asserted that so gross a grammatical] 
crime as Beaumains for Belles-mains was impossible for a Frenchman.” 
But an Anglo-Norman would have been capable of it;* the very spelling 
of the name Gareth goes to show that Malory’s source was Anglo-Nor- 
man. The Continental form of the oblique case was Ga(h)eret, and it 

17 F, Lot, Etude sur le Lancelot en prose (Paris, 1918), p. 148 n. 

18M. P., xvt (1918), 348. 

1 C. Potvin, Perceval le Gallois (Mons, 1870), v, 158.—Note that the Norse Parcevals 
saga, E. Kélhing, Riddaraségur, (Strassburg, 1872), p. 30, says that the French word for 
the object borne by the maiden in the Grail King’s hall was braull. 

20 Chrétien de Troyes, Conte del Graal, ed. A. Hilka (Halle, 1932), vv. 347, 373 ff., etc. 
Renaut de Beaujeu, Le Bel Inconnu, ed. G. P. Williams (Paris, 1929), v. 117. 

™ Renaut de Beaujeu, op. cit., 131. I discard my original suggestion that the epithet 
Beaumains was related to the Irish epithet Finn. 2 Vinaver, Malory, p. 3. 

LL. E. Menger, Anglo-Norman Dialect (New York, 1904), p. 112. F. J. Tanquerey, 
Recueil de lettres anglo-francaises (Paris, 1916), p. lv, notes “le nombre considérable de 
cas pour lesquels l’accord ne se fait pas entre |’adjectif et le nom. . . . Une irregularité 
du méme genre accouple un singulier et un pluriel.” 
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was in England that Anglo-Norman scribes habitually confused ¢ and th, 
because they pronounced both indifferently as a dental voiceless stop.* 
We have in the thirteenth-century manuscript of Havelok, for instance, 
the adjective gret written as greth.* The man who first wrote Gareth for 
Garet, was probably not incapable of the solecism Beaumains. If we 
grant the possibility of such a development, we cannot wonder that 
Kay’s nickname for the youth, “Fair-Hands,” harmonizes so ill with 
Kay’s scornful speech. Tradition insisted upon Kay’s playing his churlish 
réle; on the other hand, tradition, curiously distorted, insisted that 
Gareth was called Beaumains. We seem to have here a good example of 
that incomplete harmonizing of clashing traditions which is a familiar 
phenomenon in the literature of the Round Table. 

To be sure, such a development of Beaumains, however possible the 
various steps and however harmonious with other facts, may seem purely 
imaginary. Let me offer in evidence a case somewhat different but not 
without marked analogies to the course we have been tracing, in order 
to show that such things do happen. Mr. A. G. Bradley writes:* 


The Golden Valley [in Herefordshire] was not so named from any fatness of its 
soil,... nor yet from any treasure buried in its hills, but merely from the 
inability of the French monks to pronounce Welsh. The little river Dore which 
waters the valley and the abbey precincts was originally of course “dwr,” a 
familiar Welsh word for water that stands for the modern name of a score of 
Welsh streams. This was clipped into “Dore” or ‘‘Dor’”’ by the unaccustomed 
tongue of the strangers, and then in later generations was curiously enough 
treated by the Anglo-Herefordians as Norman-French and translated into Eng- 
lish with an undeniably pleasant effect. 


As with Beaumains, then, we have a name of Welsh origin undergoing 
corruption in oral transmission, mistaken for French, and finally trans- 
lated into English. Thus Dwr became Golden; thus, by hypothesis, 
Gwallt Avwyn became Fair Hands. 

Despite the analogy, however, the evidence for this hypothesis is not 
yet conclusive. We have seen that everything could have happened as 
suggested, and much that is baffling about the names of Gareth and 
Beaumains would be thus explained; but we look for definite confirma- 
tion. Now Professor Vinaver has demonstrated the equation of Gareth 
with Gaheret in the Vulgate Lancelot by citing three adventures which are 
told of both heroes.’ It should be manifest that if we can show seven 
parallels between the careers of Beaumains and Gauvains, and if it is 
apparent that these parallels are not explicable as arbitrary borrowings 

™ Havelok, ed. W. W. Skeat (Oxford, 1902), pp. ix, xv, xvi. % Tbid., v. 1025. 


26 A. G. Bradley, In the March and Borderland of Wales (London, 1905), p. 55. 
27 Medium Aevum, 1 (1932), 157 ff. 
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by Gareth from the story of his more famous brother, then we have 
definite corroboration of our whole hypothesis that both Beaumains and 
Gauvains had their origin in the epithet Gwallt Avwyn, which must 
have been once attached to Gware as we find it attached to Gwrvan. Let 
us examine the parallels. 

1. Gauvains, in the Mule sans Frein,?* is summoned by a damsel who 
arrives at Arthur’s court, to go to the castle of her sister, reaches it after 
sundry hazards, there finds that his predecessors in the adventure have 
been ignominiously done to death, but, undeterred, finds his way into 
the castle and twice encounters a personage with a great ax and re- 
placeable head. Exactly the same statements may be predicated of 
Beaumains, yet no one who has read the two stories attentively will pro- 
pose that Malory’s seventh book is an adaptation of the Mule sans Frein. 
If no other considerations were valid, the independence of Malory is 
proved by the fact that he preserves the original Irish feature of the light 
emanating from the knight with the ax,?® which is absent in the Mule 
sans Frein. A common origin is therefore the best explanation of the 
similarity between these adventures of Gauvains and Beaumains. 

2. Gauvains, in Chrétien’s Conte del Graal,*° comes to the castle of the 
King of Escavalon, and with his encouragement conducts a love affair 
with his sister to such a point that it is interrupted by men bearing 
axes; he defends himself successfully; and his host on his arrival regrets 
the attack and is reconciled to Gauvains. Likewise Beaumains comes to 
the castle of the lord of Avylyon, with his encouragement conducts a love 
affair with his sister to such a point that he is interrupted by a knight 
with an ax; he defends himself successfully; and his host on his arrival 
regrets the attack and staunches his wounds.* Once more the parallel- 
ism is remarkable, but once more it is incredible that Malory’s version 
should have been derived, even indirectly, from Chrétien. For one thing, 
Malory’s account is far closer to the pattern of the beheading test, which 
is of Irish origin,** and, for another, Malory’s Avylyon is not likely to 
be derived from the corrupt Escavalon.* 

3. Gauvains, in the Chevalier a l’Espée,4 comes, after due warning by 
some shepherds, to a castle, is welcomed by the lord, and at table falls 
violently in love with his daughter and she with Gauvains. The host 
encourages the affair, but when that night the lovers lie together, they 

28 Ta Damoisels a la Mule, ed. B. Orlowski (Paris, 1911), vv. 304-633. 

** PMLA, xtvit1 (1933), 1004, 1022 ff. 

% Chrétien de Troyes, Conte del Graal, ed. Hilka, vv. 5703-6215. 

*% Bk. vi, ch. 21, 22. 2 PMLA, xtvim1, 1004-07, 1021-23. 

% On derivation of Avalon, of which this is a corruption, cf. Romanic Review, XxIx 


(1938), 176 f. 
™ Chevalier a l’ Epée, ed. E. C. Armstrong (Baltimore, 1897). Cf. PLMA xivmi, 1011 ff. 
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are interrupted by a flying sword. The next morning the host bestows 
his daughter on Gauvains. Beaumains comes, after due warning by a 
poor man, to a castle, is welcomed by its lord, and at table falls violently 
in love with his sister, and she with Beaumains. The host encourages the 
affair, but when that night the lovers lie together, they are interrupted 
by a mysterious intruder. The host some time later bestows his sister on 
Beaumains. Once more, it is impossible to believe that the Gareth version 
is derived from the poem; the one satisfactory explanation is a common 
source. 

4. Gawain, in Gawain and the Green Knight, deals a parlous blow at a 
Green Knight, is entertained hospitably in his castle, and is escorted on 
his way by his host’s servant. Beaumains deals a parlous blow at a 
Green Knight, is entertained hospitably in his castle, and is escorted on 
his way by his host.* Any one acquainted with the masterpiece of Eng- 
lish romance will realize that it is not the source of the Green Knight 
episode in Malory. 

5. Gauvains, in Chrétien’s Conte del Graal,* meets a damsel, who re- 
fuses to let him touch her with his dirty hands, but rides with him, and 
to all her mockeries Gauvains replies with courtesy. He first overthrows 
one knight beside a river; then after a brief separation from the damsel 
he vanquishes a second keeper of a river passage, crosses a perilous ford, 
meets there a knight with whom he engages to fight a week later. The 
damsel now asks pardon for her mockeries. All this will doubtless remind 
the reader of certain of the most familiar adventures of Beaumains with 
the scornful damsel Lynet; and whereas in Malory the narrative is 
abundantly clear and well-motivated, Chrétien’s story is extraordinarily 
confused. At least two other traditional stories of ultimate Irish deriva- 
tion*’ have been interwoven with the traditional theme of the scornful 
damsel, which may possibly have the same origin.** Malory’s uncontami- 
nated version of this theme cannot be based on Chrétien; there must be 
a common source. 

® Bk. vu, ch. 8, 9. 

% Chrétien de Troyes, Conte del Graal, ed. Hilka, vv. 6828-7370, 8371-8973. 

37 Romania, L1x (1933), 558 f. R. S. Loomis, Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance (New 
York, 1927), pp. 165-170. PMLA, xivimr (1933), 1004 f., 1013 ff. 

% In the Serglige Conculaind Liban, daughter of Aed Abrat (i.e., the god Dagda; cf. 
Medieval Studies in Memory of G. Schoepperle Loomis, pp. 402, 404), comes to CGchulainn 
in a vision, laughs at him, and strikes him. Later she comes to him in reality, summons 
him to combat with three champions in order to win possession of her sister Fann. Though 
refusing at first he goes at last, accompanied by Lfban, to the beautiful land where her 
sister dwells. He slays the hostile champions and enjoys the love of Fann for a month. 
She then repulses him, and he wanders for a time on the mountains, half crazed. Cf. 


A.C. L. Brown, Iwain (Boston, 1903), 35-38, 142-144. On Liban cf. also Revue Celtique, 
xvi (1930), 60 ff. 
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6. Gauvains, in the Altre Périlleux,® rides with a damsel and en- 
counters a knight who has carried off another damsel in order to provoke 
a combat with Gauvains. This knight bears red arms and has the 
strength of three knights till the hour of none, when his strength gradu- 
ally wanes with the sinking of the sun. In the combat Gauvains loses his 
own sword, later wrests the red knight’s sword from him, and finally 
kills him. Likewise, Beaumains*® rides with a damsel and encounters a 
knight who is besieging a lady with intent to provoke a combat with 
Gawain or some other champion of the Round Table. This knight bears 
red arms and his strength increases till the hour of mone, when he has 
seven men’s strength. In the combat Beaumains exchanges swords with 
the Red Knight and finally vanquishes him. There are two other ver- 
sions of this story, and a detailed study of all four would yield interesting 
results. In Chrétien’s Erec we read of the hero’s encounter with a huge 
knight in red arms who after the hour of mone wearies and loses his 
breath and is finally conquered.“ In the fifteenth century Eger and Grime 
(Percy version) Grime overcomes in combat a knight with red shield 
and spear, whose strength increases from midnight to noon and decreases 
from noon to midnight.® It is interesting to note that in the opinion of 
scholars the name of Chrétien’s hero derives from Breton Guerec,* 
and that in the Scotch romance a minor character bears the name Gares. 
Mere coincidence, perhaps, but suggesting that all four versions drew 
upon French variants of a story whose original hero was the Welsh Gware 
or Gwri. At any rate, it is certain that the Beaumains version is not based 
on the Gauvains version of the Afre Périlleux, because it retains certain 
features of the plot found in Chrétien’s Erec and not found in the Afre, 
namely, the grisly exhibition of the heads or bodies of knights slain by 
the red champion and the blowing of a horn. Neither can this adventure 
of Beaumains’ be borrowed from Chrétien for the obvious reason that 
Malory’s narrative is free from any trace of the contaminating elements 
which have been generally recognized in this part of Erec.“ Once more, 
then, we are forced to the conclusion that the Beaumains-Gauvains 
parallel is due to a common source. 

7. Gauvains, according to Chrétien’s Ivain, became the lover of 
Lunete. Likewise Beaumains, it is fair to believe, was the destined 


* [Aire Périlleux, ed. B. Woledge (Paris, 1936), vv. 1513-1627, 2070-2462. 

Bk. vi, ch. 13-17. 

“ Chrétien de Troyes, Erec, ed. W. Foerster (Halle, 1890), vv. 5878-6009. 

® Eger and Grime, ed. J. R. Caldwell (Cambridge, Mass., 1933), pp. 188 f., 266, 272. A 
superficial discussion of these features is found on pp. 111-117. 

*® Romania, xxv (1896), 588. R. Edens, Erec-Geraint (Rostock, 1910), p. 141. Romanische 
Forschungen, x1, 479. “ Romania, xxv, 258 ff. PMLA, ut (1936), 13 ff. 

“ Chrétien de Troyes, vain (Der Léwenritter), ed. W. Foerster (Halle, 1887), vv. 2415-41. 
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lover of Lynet according to some early version of the story. Though it 
may not be of much significance that Tennyson preferred such an out- 
come to Malory’s dénouement,® yet Malory himself tells us that Lynet 
married Gaherys,*” whose name is simply the nominative form on which 
Gareth is based. Here is a seventh reason for supposing that in the past 
Beaumains and Gauvains had shared a common legend. 

Now one of the most noteworthy observations to be made regarding 
this series of parallels is that in the two cases where the Beaumains story 
corresponds to Chrétien’s Conte del Graal and in the one case where it 
corresponds to Erec, it retains a version which is manifestly less confused 
by the intrusion of other plots. I do not impute to Chrétien this com- 
plication of motifs; he doubtless found them in his sources. But the 
comparison between his versions and those preserved by Malory in the 
book of Beaumains leaves little doubt that the common traditions behind 
them must go back well into the twelfth century. And we need not hesi- 
tate to accept such a view when even so conservative a scholar as Profes- 
sor Kittredge asserts that Chrétien’s romances “come late in the 
development of the story which each tells,’’** and the sculpture on the 
archivolt of Modena cathedral proves the circulation of Arthurian tales 
early in the twelfth century.” 

One final consideration not only confirms a certain degree of antiquity 
for the adventures of Gareth, but also strengthens the probability that 
his sobriquet Beaumains is a survival from the Welsh. We read that Ar- 
thur was able to recognize him throughout his magical changes of color 
at the tournament of the Castle Perilous by his hair.5° Now it may be 
stated with some confidence that no knight could be recognized by his 
hair in any tournament of the fifteenth or fourteenth century, for 
usually his whole head was covered by the great helm." This would also 
be true, I believe, of the latter half of the thirteenth century.” Even in 
the twelfth, Chrétien’s Lancelot is able to maintain an incognito in a 
tourney,® and it seems clear that Gareth’s recognition by means of his 
hair is an archaic feature, a carry-over from a time before even the 


46 Alfred Tennyson, Gareth and Lynette, vv. 1392-94. 

47 Ed. Sommer, Bk. vir, ch. 36. Other editions, ch. 35. 

48 G.L. Kittredge, Study of Gawain and the Green Knight (Cambridge, Mass., 1916), p.241. 

4° R. S. Loomis, L. H. Loomis, Arthurian Legends in Medieval Art (New York, 1938), pp 
32 ff. 5° Ed. Sommer, Bk. vu, ch. 30. Other editions, ch. 29. 

51 R. S. Loomis, L. H. Loomis, op. cit., Figs. 76, 77, 92a, 94a, 101-105, 143, 174, 177, 188, 
261, 262, 273, 277, 282, 284, 292, 306, 311, 342, 346, 369. In a few exceptions, such as 
Figs. 354, 381, the hair is certainly not visible. 

8 Tbid., Figs. 43, 44, 162, 165, 215, 219, 356, 359, 361. 

83 Chrétien de Troyes, Chevalier de la Charrette (Karrenritter), ed. W. Foerster (Halle, 
1899), v. 5546 ff. 
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tournament existed. That being so, is it not pertinent to ask whether 
there is a connection between this fact and the fact that Gware enjoyed 
the epithet Gwallt Euryn, “Golden Hair,” and presumably enjoyed also 
the epithet Gwallt Avwyn, “Hair Like Reins.” All the evidence we have 
been able to discover points to a connection. 

Let us summarize that evidence. 

1. There is no satisfactory reason to believe Beaumains was named 
after Richard Beauchamp, and there are some objections. 

2. The origin of the name as a studied insult on the part of Kay is 
preposterous. 

3. Beaumains might well be a corruption of Gauvains since (a) initial 
g and 6 are sometimes confused; (b) biau as part of a nickname was 
familiar in Arthurian story; (c) the originator of the form Gareth was an 
Anglo-Norman and was probably capable of creating a Beaumains out of 
what he read as Bauuains. 

4. This supposition is confirmed by the fact that there are seven 
parallels between the adventures of Beaumains and those of Gauvains. 

5. Three of these parallels indicate a source antedating Chrétien. 

6. The sobriquet Beaumains supports the theory that Gauvains itself 
is derived through the form Galvagin from the Welsh epithet Gwallt 
Avwyn, and for these reasons: (a) it retains the memory of the fact that 
it originated as an epithet; (b) Gareth probably derives through Garet, 
Guahre(s), from Welsh Gware, to whom the epithet Gwallt Euryn is 
attached; (c) both Welsh epithets emphasize the hair as a distinctive 
feature; and Gareth was recognized at the tournament by his hair, an 
obviously archaic survival. 

To offset this fabric of evidence three objections may legitimately be 
raised. First, is it probable that not only Beaumains, but also so promi- 
nent, so ubiquitous a character in Arthurian romance as Gawain should 
derive their names from an epithet recorded only once in Welsh literature 
and then attached to the obscure figure of Gwrvan? The answer might 
well be “No,” unless one realized that the remains of the origina] Welsh 
Arthuriad are so scanty™ that one cannot test the popularity of any 
personage by the degree of prominence he achieves in those remains. For 
example, Trystan, whose renown from 1150 on equalled that of any 
knight of the cycle, is merely listed in the Dream of Rhonabwy and is 


% The original Welsh Arthuriad does not, of course, include Peredur, Owain (The Lady 
of the Fountain), or Geraint, which are generally conceded to be based on French originals, 
though not necessarily on the corresponding romances of Chrétien. The only uncon- 
taminated Welsh materials dealing with Arthur are Kilkwch and Olwen, The Dream of 
Rhonabwy, The Harryings of Annwn, a poem in the Black Book of Carmarthen, and a few 
triads. 
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briefly mentioned in a few late triads. The single occurrence of the 
epithet Gwallt Avwyn is not a criterion of its familiarity. Furthermore, 
its bearer Gwrvan was not a nonentity. M. Loth recognized him as the 
Gorvain Cadrut who plays a considerable réle in Meraugis de Portlesgue: 
and Hunbaut and whose name in various scribal corruptions occurs in 
the Vulgate cycle and the Livre d’Artus.® And after all, the importance 
of Gwrvan and his onomastic descendants matters little to our case, for, 
by hypothesis, the epithet Gwallt Avwyn, like the epithet Gwallt Euryn, 
was borne by Gwri or Gware, and Gwri, later dubbed Pryderi, was the 
hero of the Four Branches. Gware, the prototype of Gareth, was no mere 
supernumerary, and it is entirely probable that any sobriquet applied 
to him should have survived, especially when we remember Loth’s 
dictum that “‘l’épithéte est souvent plus significative et plus tenace que 
le nom.,’’8? 

A second plausible objection to the thesis of this article may be raised 
on the ground that there is no complete and exact parallel between the 
attributes and careers of Gwri or Gware and those of Gareth or Gawain. 
This argument, however reasonable, loses most of its cogency in the face 
of four considerations. (1) The Four Branches of the Mabinogi, which 
supply all that we know concerning Gwri, though containing much an- 
cient material, present it in an extraordinarily muddled form. Professor 
Gruffydd has demonstrated that the branch of Math is ‘‘a vast conglom- 
eration of themes, most of them, if not all, appearing in a truncated 
and sometimes hardly distinguishable form,’’** and he has pointed out 
that in the first branch the very story of the birth of Gwri, which directly 
concerns us, has been seriously distorted.5* Though the prominence of 
Gwri in this branch proves his importance, the lack of a complete and 
close correspondence between his story and those of Gawain and Gareth 
does not disprove the original identity of these characters. (2) Similarly, 
on the other hand, the lack of a complete correspondence can be ac- 
counted for by the lack of any tale of the birth of Gaheret or Gareth 
and the acknowledged contamination of the story of Gawain’s birth 
by ecclesiastical legend.* (3) Despite the demonstrated corruption of the 


% J. Loth, Mabinogion (Paris, 1913), 1, 373, n. 2. 

56 Romania, xxtv, 326. H. O. Sommer, Vulgate Version, Index of Names and Places 
(Washington, 1916), gives Gornains Cadrus, Gosnayns Cadrus, Gosenain, and Osenain, 
which represent progressive corruptions of Gorvain. 

57 Loth, op. cit., 1, 79 f. 

58 W. J. Gruffydd, Math Vab Mathonwy (Cardiff, 1928), p. 47. 89 Tbid., p. 51 n. 

60 Historia Meriadoci and De Ortu Walwanii, ed. J. D. Bruce (Baltimore, 1913), p. xli 
ff.—The theory of the common derivation of the Gregory and the Gawain legends from a 
legend of Gwri Gwallt-Avwyn influenced by the pious Coptic tale of King Armenios still 
seems to me a better explanation of the facts than Bruce’s theory. Cf. R. S. Loomis, Celtic 
Myth, p. 331 ff. 
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enfances of Gwri on the one hand and those of Gawain on the other, a 
marked parallelism does exist." Both are born under circumstances 
which bring shame to their mothers; both are discovered as foundlings 
swaddled in a rich cloth and their gentle birth is recognized; both are 
baptized, one as Gwri Wallt-Euryn, the other as Walwanius or Gauvain; 
both after a precocious boyhood in charge of foster-parents are given in 
charge to a king or emperor; both after his decease succeed to the throne. 
Moreover, it will be recalled, both Gwri-Gware and Gareth are dis- 
tinguished by their hair. (4) The fact that the later career of Gwri under 
his new name of Pryderi offers no parallel to that of Gareth or Gawain is 
satisfactorily explained by the supposition that the story of Pryderi is 
a graft from another hero-tale upon the stock of Gwri’s birth-tale. This 
postulate is confirmed by striking correspondences between Pryderi’s 
relation to King Bran and certain of his adventures on the one side and 
Perceval’s relation to the Fisher King, Bron, and certain of his adven- 
tures on the other—correspondences too elaborate to detail here but 
easily accessible in other articles of mine.* In other words, an extraordi- 
nary amount of evidence leads to the conclusion that the Welsh hero 
Gwri-Gware, later called Pryderi, is a composite figure, whose early 
career under the first name parallels that of Gawain, and whose later 
career under the second name parallels that of Perceval. Originally, there 
can be little doubt, Gwri and Pryderi were distinct personages whose 
stories were telescoped in the Four Branches for reasons which we can 
only surmise. When all these facts are taken into consideration, we find 
as much similarity between what we know of Gwri-Gware and what we 
know of Gareth or Gawain as we have any right to expect. 

A third natural objection is this: if Beaumains is Gawain, is it not ab- 
surd to discover them in Malory’s book giving each other great strokes 
till the blood trailed to the ground? Well, however preposterous such 
conduct may be in the world of reality, the duplication of characters 
through misunderstanding and the appearance of these doublets side by 
side is one of the curiosities of Arthurian literature.* In Malory’s seventh 
book Gareth and Gaherys, unquestionably variants of the same name, 
are separate persons, brothers. In Chrétien’s Jvain Keus quarrels with 
his alter ego Calogrenant, that is, Kay the Grumbler.“ Morgan le Fay 
and the Dame d’Avalon, patently the same person, figure as rival en- 
chantresses in the Prophecies de Merlin.™ In the evolution of romance 
many strange things are possible, and one of them is the representation 


6 Loth, op. cit., 1, 106-116. Historia Meriadoci, pp. xxxvii-l, 55-59. Perlesvaus, ed. 
Nitze and Jenkins (Chicago, 1932, 1937), 1, 307 f., 11, 327 f. Romania, xxx1x (1910), 1 ff. 

® Speculum, vi (1933), 427-429. M. L. R. xxiv (1929), 427-430. Romanische 
Forschungen, xiv (1931), 83. 8% M. P., xvt (1918), 347. 

% YM, L, N., xu (1928), 215 ff. % Ed. Lucy A. Paton (New York, 1926), 1, 415f. 
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of two developments from one original character as separate or even an- 
tagonistic persons. 

Since, then, the three objections to the derivation of the name Beau- 
mains from Gauvains and ultimately from Gwallt Avwyn are invalid and 
since there are several more or less cogent arguments in its favor, there 
should be no bar to its acceptance. The derivation of a proper name ina 
late fifteenth-century romance may seem a matter of small moment. 
Quite the contrary. It involves conclusions regarding the most vital 
issues in the history of the Matter of Britain. It disposes, for one thing, 
of the suggestion that Malory’s source for his seventh book was simply a 
remaniement of the plot of La Céte Mal Taillée related in the French 
Prose Tristan.® It was the author of the Prose Tristan who arbitrarily 
transferred the adventures properly belonging to Gaheret Gauvain to 
Brunor le Noir, alias La Céte Mal Taillée. An elaborate conte of Gaheret 
must have existed some time before the flourishing of Chrétien de 
Troyes, since Chrétien’s stories of Gauvain and Erec represent highly 
contaminated versions of certain episodes which are related in simpler 
forms of Beaumains. Certainly the late Joseph Bédier was right in con- 
cluding that between 1066 and 1168 there developed “toute une floraison 
de poémes [I should prefer to say ‘contes en prose’}® arthuriens.’’** These, 
though circulating in French and adapted to the tastes and the stand- 
ards of the French nobility, retained much of their original Celtic matter. 
Not on the basis of late localizations and an artificial atmosphere did cer- 
tain legends of Arthur and the Round Table come to be called “la Mat- 
iére de Bretagne,” but on the basis of historic origin. 


RoGER SHERMAN LOOMIS 
Columbia University 


66 Medium Aevum, 1 (1932), 162-167. 8? Mod. Phil., xxx1m (1936), 235 ff. 
68 Thomas, Tristan, ed. Bédier, 11 (Paris, 1905), 154. 
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XLI 
THE SONNETS IN TOTTEL’S MISCELLANY 


N Tottel’s Miscellany there are 310 poems, including the thirty-nine 

added in the second edition of 1557. Of these 310, ninety-six are noted 
as by Wyatt, forty by Surrey, forty by Grimald, and 134 by “Vaucertain 
auctours.” There are fifty-four sonnets in Toftel.1 Wyatt contributed 
twenty-seven, or exactly half.? Surrey contributed fifteen; Grimald, 
three; the uncertain authors, nine. Rather more than one out of every 
six poems in the book is a sonnet. It is interesting that, among these 
fifty-four sonnets, fourteen different rime patterns are to be found. These 
constitute eloquent evidence of the mood of experimentation in which 
the English sonnet was conceived. It is a mistake to assume that Tottel 
contains only two types of sonnets, the Italian (or Petrarchian) and the 
English (or Shakespearian). Even if we define the first type loosely (and 
we must, when dealing with its early manifestation), there remain 
fifteen sonnets in the Miscellany which more or less defy classification. It 
is instructive to consider the various rime patterns in some detail. From 
them we may get, not only a suggestion of how the English sonnet 
evolved, but also a clue to the authorship of at least two sonnets by un- 
certain authors. A study of rime patterns is a narrow approach to the 
whole problem of sonnet technique, but, when applied to the English 
sonnet in its infancy, it has an unusual usefulness. 

We might expect Wyatt to try sonnets with 4-rime patterns; he must 
have noticed that there were many 4-rime sonnets in Italian. Actually, 
three of these early attempts have survived; two are in Toftel, and the 
third has been printed from manuscript.’ Rollins no. 37 has the pattern 
abba abba cdc cdd: one of the four sonnets in the entire Miscellany which 
seem to respect in rime the tercet division. Rollins no. 75 has the pattern 
abba abba bccb dd. And in the Devonshire manuscript we find the third 
(Foxwell no. 25), which has many identical rimes but with the pattern 


abba abba caac dd. 


1 Throughout this paper references to the various poems in Toftel are by the numbers 
used in Hyder E. Rollins’ edition, 2 vols. (1928-29). “The louer describeth his restlesse 
state” (Rollins 101), although listed as a single poem, is actually a double sonnet, and 
will be considered hereafter as two sonnets. 

*I shall not consider as sonnets the three 14-line poems with two rimes which were 
evidently rondeaux originally, but were altered to “sonnets,” probably not by Wyatt 
(Rollins nos. 69-70 and 103). Nor shall I consider as sonnets 14-line poems in rime royal; 
e.g., Rollins 177. Rollins first calls no. 187 a sonnet (11, 104), then (ibid., p. 269) two rime- 
royal stanzas. There are still other poems in Tottel which the authors may have considered 
sonnets; e.g., Rollins 189, 213, 277, and 299. 

+A. K. Foxwell, The Poems of Sir Thomas Wiat, 2 vols. (1913). It is no. 25 in her edition. 
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There are eighteen of Wyatt’s sonnets in Tottel which employ the 
familiar 5-rime pattern abba abba cddc ee (Rollins nos. 38-39, 45-51, 
94-100). In the same rime-pattern, not in Tottel but published by Miss 
Foxwell from manuscripts, are four other sonnets (Foxwell nos. 3, 13, 
22-23). It was natural for Wyatt, going directly to the Italian sonnet 
and seeking to naturalize it in English, to notice that five rimes were most 
frequently employed. It is well to remember, however, that he introduced 
the uncommon (though by no means unused) couplet rime at the con- 
clusion, and that he experimented further with 5-rime sonnets. In Tottel 
there are two (Rollins nos. 44 and 102) with the pattern abba abba 
cdcd ee. 

Wyatt was a great experimenter in technique; he tried more than 4- 
and 5-rime patterns. There are two of his sonnets in the Miscellany with 
3-rime schemes. Rollins no. 84 has the pattern abeb abab abab cc. Miss 
Foxwell once called this the Shakespearian form,‘ which it certainly is 
not; but it does suggest the Shakespearian form,’ and is the only one of all 
Wyatt’s sonnets which employs in the octave the alternate rime so 
characteristic of the English sonnet. The other 3-rime sonnet has the 
pattern abba abba bcbc bb (Rollins no. 43). A sonnet which in the Egerton 
manuscript has the 5-rime pattern abba abba cddc ee, has in Tottel the 
6-rime pattern abba acca deed ff (Rollins no. 42). We are told that 
“Tottel alters the rhyme of ll. 6-7 to avoid the word mew’’;® but it is 
certainly conceivable that if the word mew could worry Tottel, it might 
also have worried Wyatt, and that the alteration was made by him. 
That Wyatt might have attempted a 6-rime sonnet is made clear by 
Rollins no. 101, a double sonnet with the 7-rime pattern abba cddc effe gg. 

Of Surrey’s fifteen sonnets in Tottel we may speak more briefly. 
Wyatt’s single pattern with alternate rimes, abab abab abab cc, was used 
by Surrey twice (Rollins nos. 9-10).” Surrey also tried a slight variation 


*A Study of Sir Thomas Wyatt's Poems (1911), p. 84. 

5 Surrey doubtless started writing sonnets as a result of Wyatt’s example and en- 
couragement. Either he never saw Wyatt’s (early?) experiments with 4- and 5-rime 
patterns, or else he considered them inferior to (or more difficult than) the patterns 
which Wyatt was using at the time their acquaintance began. Hence, in creating a new 
sonnet form he imitated and carried one step further the (latest?) experiments of his 
master and friend. Surrey never attempted any 4-rime, 5-rime, or 6-rime sonnets; Surrey 
did actually use several patterns which Wyatt evolved apparently late in his career; and 
it is clear that by combining the alternate rimes of Wyatt (Rollins no. 84) with the 7-rime 
pattern of Wyatt (Rollins no. 101), we have the form known as “‘Shakespearian.” An argu- 
ment for a reciprocal influence may be found in the forthcoming study of Surrey by Miss 
Ruth Hughey. § Foxwell, Poems, 1, 38. 

7 Rollins no. 9 is attributed to Lord Vaux in the Arundel MS, although it is given as 
Surrey’s in Tottel. F. M. Padelford says, “If by Surrey, it is not Surrey at his best.” The 
Poems of Henry Howard Earl of Surrey, rev. ed. (1928), p. 209. If I am right in thinking 
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of this, abab abab acac cc (Rollins no. 36). He went even further, and tried 
something which is paralleled only by those two rondeaux by Wyatt 
that suffered a sea-change in or before To#tel: a 2-rime sonnet, with the 
pattern abab abab abab aa (Rollins no. 2). It is, of course, difficult to 
achieve the effect of a sonnet with so few rimes, and one might argue that 
this is not a sonnet at all. I submit, however, that in the light of the great 
wealth of experimentation exhibited in Toftel, it is probably an attempt 
at one. Only four sonnets of Surrey with such limited rime-patterns 
survive; he doubtless found them difficult. 

The 7-rime pattern used by Wyatt, abba cddc effe gg, Surrey must have 
found more congenial; he used it at least once (Rollins no. 13). And the 
variation on this pattern— the “‘Shakespearian” sonnet so called—Sur- 
rey used most of all. Ten of his fifteen sonnets in Tottel have the rime 
scheme abab cdcd efef gg (Rollins nos. 6-8, 11-12, 14, 29-30, 32, 263), as 
has also his sonnet tribute to Thomas Clere, which does not occur in 
Tottel. 

Three Shakespearian sonnets by Grimald are also to be found in the 
first edition of the Miscellany (Rollins nos. 137, 146, 156). These were 
omitted, however, along with twenty-seven other Grimald poems, 
from all subsequent editions. Rollins calls attention to the fact that none 
of the three has any “connection with the theme of love.’’* This is indeed 
unusual, but very likely Grimald adopted the Shakespearian form in 
imitation of Surrey. 

It now remains to speak of the “‘Vncertain auctours’”’ who wrote son- 
nets. There are nine such sonnets, but no one knows how many authors. 
These anonymous poets produced, let us notice, no sonnets with patterns 
of 2-, 3-, or 4-rimes. Let us also remember that there is nothing to pre- 
clude the possibility of Wyatt, Surrey, or Grimald being among their 
number—or being all their number. 


The editor of A [the first edition] must have had a manuscript, or manuscripts, 
before him in which there were a large number of unsigned poems, the authors 
of which were totally unknown to him. Some of the poems may well have been 
signed with the very phrase he uses [‘“‘Vcertain auctours’], for this practice 
was far from uncommon.® 


Into such a source, or sources, it seems almost inevitable that a few ad- 
ditional poems of Wyatt and Surrey must have come. 
An uncertain author (or authors) did some experimenting with 6-rime 





this one of Surrey’s earliest experiments, made in direct imitation of Wyatt, Padelford’s 
observation is explained and the Tottel attribution (usually reliable) is justified. On the 
other hand, the rhythm is not like Surrey’s, and Surrey rarely used weak endings as rime 
words. 8 Op. cit., 11, 104. ® Rollins, op. cit., 1, 79. 
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patterns beyond those already reviewed. There is one sonnet in Toftel 
(Rollins no. 219) with the pattern abba caac deed ff. Another (Rollins 
no. 300) has the pattern abab caca dede ff, which comes very close to being 
Shakespearian. An uncertain author also has a poem (Rollins no. 233) in 
the pattern used by both Wyatt and Surrey, abba cddc effe gg, which isa 
7-rime English sonnet with enclosed rimes after the favorite Italian 
practice. By uncertain authors, moreover, are four strictly Shakespearian 
sonnets (Rollins nos. 173, 179, 186, 232). Although I should not be sur- 
prised if some day we learned from other evidence that most of these 
poems were by Surrey,!° for the present I doubt that their authorship 
can be more than guessed on grounds of technique. 

But do we not face a somewhat different problem when we come to 
consider the two remaining sonnets? They both employ 5-rime patterns. 
One (Rollins no. 218) is in the pattern which Wyatt used for twenty-two 
sonnets; the other is in a pattern unique as far as the Miscellany is con- 
cerned (Rollins no. 241). I submit that these poems, the only two 
examples of 5-rime sonnets by “uncertain authors,” are by Wyatt him- 
self. 

Rollins finds it remarkable that 


the most noticeable form in the book, the sonnet, did not spring into immediate 
favor. Perhaps it was shunned for poulter’s measure, septenary couplets, and 
simple quatrains because of its difficulty." 


Whatever the reason, the second English miscellany, the lost first edition 
of A Handful of Pleasant Delights (1566), apparently contained no son- 
nets; the second edition (1584) had none, though its title announced 
“sundrie new Sonets,” though its head-line read ‘“‘Sonets and Histories to 
sundrie new Tunes,” and though nine of its poems are specifically labelled 
“‘Sonets.””? The third miscellany, The Paradise of Dainty Devices (1576), 


10 This is pure conjecture, of course. Grimald might have been the author of no. 232. 
Some of them might be ‘“‘Sackuyldes Sonetts sweetely sauste and featly fyned” of which 
Jasper Heywood wrote in 1560. Heywood no doubt used the word sonnet in an untech- 
nical sense, but Sackville did write a strictly Shakespearian sonnet, prefacing Sir Thomas 
Hoby’s translation of the Courtier (1561). That Sackville knew and admired both Wyatt 
and Surrey’s poetry is clear from his mention of them in the St. John’s College MS. See 
Marguerite Hearsey’s edition of Sackville’s MS (1936), pp. 5-6, 25, etc. Miss Ruth 
Hughey thinks that no. 173 “well might be” by Surrey or John Harington (see note 5 
above). 11 Op. cit., 11, 108. 

12 To Tottel and most of his contemporaries the term sonnet meant merely a song, or 
lyric. On signature Dd. ii* of the first edition of the Miscellany, below the head-line, we 
read: “Other Songes and sonettes written by sir Thomas wiat the elder.”’ This was certainly 
put there by Tottel, and we note that among the poems following there are mo sonnets. 
The head-line changes from “Songes and Sonettes’”’ to ““Songes” in the section devoted to 
Grimald, although in this section are three English sonnets. On the other hand, although 
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contained one lone sonnet in its first edition, but it disappeared from all 
later editions (1578-1606). It was, let us notice, a Shakespearian sonnet," 
and was signed “E.S.” The fourth miscellany, A Gorgeous Gallery of 
Gallant Inventions (1578), offered five more or less authentic sonnets. 
Three of them are strictly Shakespearian; one is Shakespearian with an 
eccentric first quatrain, aaaa bebe dede ff; the fifth has a variant of a 
pattern which we have seen employed by Surrey, abba abba abba bb."* 
The enclosed rime in the last, which may or may not have been intended 
as a sonnet, is the closest we come to the Wyatt rime-pattern; and in 
none of these early miscellanies, which deliberately imitated Tottel and 
sometimes borrowed from Toftel, is there a single 5-rime sonnet. 
Sackville apparently never wrote a sonnet of five rimes, and John 
Harington wrote but one,’® with the odd pattern abab ccdd bcdb ee. 
There is none among the thirty-four sonnets which appeared in the first 
two editions of Gascoigne’s A Hundreth Sundrie Flowres (1573; Posies, 
1575). All these are pure Shakespearian sonnets or would-be Shakespear- 
ian sonnets except three. One of these has the 6-rime pattern abab cbcb 
dede ff; another has the strange 7-rime pattern aabc bcdd efef gg; the third 
is not ‘‘an early example of an English sonnet which follows the strict 
Italian rhyme scheme,’’” but has an unusual 7-rime pattern without a 
final couplet, abba cddc eff geg.4* Gascoigne himself writes, significantly: 


some thinke that all Poemes (being short) may be called Sonets, .. . but yet I 
can beste allowe to call those Sonets whiche are of fouretene lynes, every line 
conteyning tenne syllables. The firste twelve do ryme in staves of foure lines by 
crosse meetre, and the last twoo ryming togither do conclude the whole.'® 


The 5-rime form for many years seems to have been Wyatt’s and Wyatt’s 
alone. When known, it was treated with the passive respect later ac- 
corded the sonnet form invented by Spenser. 

There is an inevitable inference from these facts. How many sonnets 





the term meant little to Tottel, he (or whoever arranged the poems in the miscellany) was 
able to recognize the form. In the Surrey section, nine sonnets are grouped together 
(Rollins nos. 6-14); the Wyatt section begins with a sequence of fifteen sonnets; and 
later in the same section there is another sequence of ten (Rollins nos. 94-102), which is 
followed by a rondeau masquerading as a sonnet. 

% No. 38 in Rollins’ ed. (1927). 

4 Rollins’ ed. (1926), pp. 56, 69, 108; 111; 58. 

“Of person rare,” in the Arundel MS and Nugae Antiquae (1804), 11, 329-330, 326. 
Harington’s other known sonnet,” Marvaylous be thie matcheles gyftes of mynde,” has a 
6-rime pattern abab cacd eded ff. 

16 J. W. Cunliffe, ed. The Complete Works of George Gascoigne (1907), 1, 67-68. 

17 J. W. Hebel and H. H. Hudson, Poetry of the English Renaissance (1934), p. 953. 

18 Op. cit., pp. 324, 394, and 59 respectively. 

9 Op. cit., pp. 471-472. Italics mine. 
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of the period before the Miscellany do we possess which are not in the 
Miscellany and not known to be by Wyatt or Surrey? There are only 
nine sonnets among the 134 poems in Tottel by “uncertain authors.” 
The reason for this scarcity is bound up, I think, with the reason for the 
scarcity immediately after 1557. The sonnet itself was a new form, neces- 
sarily a strange form, a difficult form at first. Wyatt, in his attempt to 
naturalize it, experimented a good deal. Surrey experimented less, ap- 
parently took a hint from Wyatt’s (later?) work, substituted the familiar 
‘alternate rime for the unfamiliar enclosed rime, and “invented” a new 
form. Grimald imitated this. Now, allowing for the very real possibility 
of a fourth or fifth person before 1557 attempting the easier 6- or 7-rime 
pattern, is it at all likely that anyone other than Wyatt attempted the 
5-rime pattern which both Surrey and Grimald eschewed? It is possible; 
I do not think it probable. 

Rollins no. 218, written in the 5-rime pattern which Wyatt used so 
often, is as follows: 


A Praise of Petrarke and of Laura His Ladie 


O Petrarke hed and prince of poets all, 
Whose liuely gift of flowyng eloquence, 
Wel may we seke, but finde not how or whence 
So rare a gift with thee did rise and fall, 
Peace to thy bones, and glory immortall 

Be to thy name, and to her excellence. 
Whose beauty lighted in thy time and sence 
So to be set forth as none other shall. 

Why hath not our pens rimes so pfit wrought 
Ne why our time forth bringeth beauty such 
To trye our wittes as golde is by the touche, 
If to the stile the matter aided ought. 

But ther was neuer Laura more then one, 
And her had petrarke for his paragone, 


This is a very creditable piece of verse-making. It has not only the Wyatt 
rime-scheme but also the epigrammatic couplet with which many of 
Wyatt’s sonnets conclude. It, and the poem which follows it, are the only 
poems in Tot#tel which mention Petrarch and Laura. Who better than 
Wyatt to wonder “‘Why hath not our pens rimes so pfit wrought Ne why 
our time forth bringeth beauty such’? For another courtly maker, in 
that age of patriotism and flattery, to have raised such a question in the 
face of Wyatt’s achievement might have seemed downright discourtesy.”° 

2 Miss Hughey informs me, however, that the two poems just preceding this in Tottel 
are attributed to Lord Vaux in the Arundel MS. She adds (in a letter, 23 June, 1938): 
“Certainly I think ‘O Petrarke hed’ could not be Surrey’s. ... Both Petrarch poems 
may be Wyatt’s, as you suggest.” 
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Coming from Wyatt himself, the question is appropriate and natural. 
We expect Wyatt somewhere to have paid his tribute to Petrarch, and 
we also expect to find it in a 5-rime sonnet using enclosed rimes. 

The companion sonnet (Rollins no. 219) is interesting. It has a unique 
6-rime pattern, abba caac deed ff, which we notice is a slight variant of 
Wyatt’s abba acca deed ff (Rollins no. 42). We might also notice that, 
although it uses the couplet rime, it does not have the couplet epigram- 
matic close: 

That petrark cannot be passed 
but notwithstanding that 
Lawra is far surpassed. 


Wi petrarke to compare there may no wight, 
Nor yet attain vnto so high a stile, 

But yet I wote full well where is a file. 

To frame a learned man to praise aright: 

Of stature meane of semely forme and shap, 

Eche line of iust proporsion to her height: 

Her colour freshe and mingled with such sleight: 

As though the rose sate in the lilies lap. 

In wit and tong to shew what may be sed, 

To euery dede she ioynes a parfit grace, 

If Lawra liude she would her clene deface. 

For I dare say and lay my life to wed 

That Momus could not if he downe discended, 

Once iustly say lo this may be amended. 


There can be no doubt that this sonnet was written as an answer, or 
sequel, to the preceding one. It is to be found, not only in Tottel, but also 
in B.M. MS. Add. 28635 and the Arundel manuscript, which contains 
many of Wyatt’s sonnets. The two poems may well be the work of the 
same poet. In the manuscripts “With petrarke to compare’’ comes 
with two other poems by uncertain authors between the groups of Surrey 
and Wyatt poems. Moreover, these three are shut off from the Surrey 
group by two poems of Harington. The compiler of the Arundel manu- 
script may have considered all three Wyatt’s. 

It is clear, of course, that of the sonneteers in Tottel, Wyatt came con- 
sistently closer to what we call, when we generalize, the ‘“‘true’’ Italian 


" This is a conjecture which I do not press. The name of Petrarch’s mistress is twice 
spelled “Laura” in the first poem, and twice “Lawra” in the second; the second sonnet 
concedes Petrarch’s greatness, but denies without qualification the assertion that “ther 
was neuer Laura more then one.” The third line may allude gracefully to Wyatt’s sonnet 
beginning, “‘Was neuer file yet half so well yfiled.” Professor Rollins declared (in a letter 
dated 11 April, 1937) that if the second sonnet is not by Wyatt, “he seems to be a better 
poet.” Line 8 is certainly excellent. 
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form. He exhibits, to be sure, a fondness for the epigrammatic couplet at 
the close,” but in spite of his use of the couplet rime, he more frequently 
avoids the actual couplet construction. In Rollins no. 43 he not only 
avoids the construction, but also employs a rime-pattern which permits 
of the division into tercets: bcb cbb. The same may be said of no. 37: 
cdc cdd.* In every other instance, however, a new rime sound is intro- 
duced into what would be the second tercet. Not once in the Miscellany 
do we encounter the tercet division which both Dante and Petrarch used 
when they employed the couplet rime: cdd dec. Surrey, incidentally, 
seems to avoid the couplet construction only in nos. 10 (3-rime), 11, and 
30 (Shakespearian). 

We expect from Wyatt, the experimenter in technique, considerable 
variety in construction as well as rime patterns. But is it not almost 
incredible that Wyatt, with thirty-two extant sonnets written in nine 
different rime patterns and employing divers thought constructions, did 
not once hit upon the most familiar pattern of the Italian sonnet which he 
was deliberately imitating? I think that he did. I believe that we may 
reasonably attribute to Wyatt the following (Rollins no. 241): 


The Power of Loue Ouer Gods Them Selues 


Fe loue Appollo (his Godhead set aside) 
Was seruant to the kyng of Thessaley, 
Whose daughter was so pleasant in his eye, 
That bothe his harpe and sawtrey he defide. 
And bagpipe solace of the rurall bride, 

Did puffe and blowe and on the holtes hy, 

His cattell kept with that rude melody, 

And oft eke him that doth the heauens gyde. 
Hath loue transformed to shapes for him to base 
Transmuted thus sometime a swan is he, 

Leda taccoye, and eft Europe to please, 

A milde white bull, vnwrinckled front and face, 
Suffreth her play tyll on his backe lepeth she, 
Whom in great care he ferieth through the seas. 


This poem is extremely interesting. It has the strict Italian 5-rime pat- 
tern, abba abba cde cde. It is the only sonnet in the Miscellany with this 
pattern or, indeed, without a couplet close. Moreover, in this earliest 
known™ English example of the typical Petrarchian sonnet, the “turn” 


2 E.g. Rollins nos. 39-40, 44, 49-50, 75, 84, 96-97, 99-101. 

%3 See also Rollins nos. 2 and 36, by Surrey. 

*% Professor Rollins has, of course, noticed it, but this truly significant poem seems to 
have been ignored by most anthologies and studies of English prosody. It is not in the 
Arundel MS. 
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so called comes (despite the punctuation) at the end of line seven, not 
eight; and we have, consequently, a remote English ancestor of the 
“Miltonic” sonnet, contemporaneously being practised in Italy by 
Giovanni della Casa, who died the year before Tottel appeared. That 
Wyatt could thus ignore the conventional divisions is clear from Rollins 
nos. 44 and 95. To be sure, this poem is more regular than most of Wyatt’s 
verse, but it is quite possibly a very late sonnet. 

There is another slight piece of evidence. Rollins points out that ‘For 
loue Appollo” is a translation of Seneca’s Hippolytus, lines 296-308 (first 
chorus).% In another connection Miss Foxwell declares that Seneca “‘was 
a favourite author with Wiat.’?’ The poet writes his son from Spain, 
advising him to study Seneca. In no. 99 he says, ‘‘Senec, and Plato call 
me from thy lore.’ One of his other poems is a translation of a passage in 
the Thyestes (Rollins no. 118). Taken by themselves, these facts prove 
nothing; but do they not provide support for a conjecture which on 
quite different grounds appears reasonable? 

WILLIAM R. PARKER 

Ohio State University 


% It should be noted, however, that contrary to some generalizations, Milton employed 
seven different rime patterns, concluded four sonnets with a couplet, and put the “turn” 
at the end of line eight in at least eleven of his twenty-three sonnets. 

%6 Op. cit., 11, 297. 27 Poems, tu, 33. 
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AGUDOS AND ESDRUJULOS IN ITALIANATE VERSE 
IN THE GOLDEN AGE 


UCH has been written for and against or concerning the use of 
agudos, or oxytones, and esdri#julos, or proparoxytones, in rime 
in Italianate verse (seven and eleven syllable lines) by the poets of the 
Spanish Golden Age.' The names of Buceta and Zerolo on the esdriijulo, 
and Menéndez y Pelayo and Rodriguez Marin on the agudo, are out- 
standing. Nothing has been done, however, so far as I know, to correlate 


1 Gonzalo de Argote y de Molina, Discurso sobre la poesta castellana, etc., ed. Menéndez 
y Pelayo, Antologta de poetas liricos castellanos, v, 80-81; Andrés Bello, Optisculos Grama- 
ticales, 1, Ortologta.—Arte Métrica (Madrid, 1890), p. 374; E. Buceta, ‘‘Proparoxitonismo 
y Rima Encadenada,” RR x11 (1921), 187; Erasmo Buceta, ‘“‘Una estrofa de rima interior 
esdrfijula en el Pastor de Filida,’”” RR, x1 (1920), 61-64; L. A. de Carvallo, Cisne de A polo 
(Medina del Campo, 1602), cited in Vifiaza, Biblioteca histérica de la filologia castellan, 
col. 921 ff; Adolfo de Castro, Poetas liricos de los siglos XVI y XVII, 11 (Biblioteca ce 
Autores Espaftoles, x11), (Madrid: Rivadenyra, 1875), p. xxxviii; G. Cirot, review of 
Erwin K. Mapes, L’influence francaise dans l’euvre de Rubén Dario, BHi, xxx (1929), 278 
Adolphe Coster, Fernando de Herrera (El Divino) 1534-1597 (Paris: Champion, 1908), 
pp. 307-308; Juan de la Cueva, Exemplar pottico, ed. Walberg, Lunds Universitets Arts. 
skrift, xxxtx (Lund: Hakan Ohlsson, 1904), 60; Andrés Gonzélez-Blanco, Los grandes 
maestros Salvador Rueda y Rubén Darto (Madrid, 1908), pp. 62-63; Fernando de Herrera, 
Controversia sobre sus Anotaciones a las obras de Garcilaso de la Vega, ed. José Maria Asensio 
Biblidéfilos Andaluces, ser. 1, t. 2 (Sevilla: Geofrin, 1870), 16, 117; Id., Obras de Garcilass 
de la Vega con anotaciones (Sevilla: Alonso de la Barrera, 1580), pp. 232, 554-555; Her- 
nando de Hozes, ‘‘Prélogo ‘Al lector’ ” of Los trivmphos de Francisco Petrarcha, ahor: 
nueuamente traduzidos en lengua Castellana en la medida, y numero de versos, que tiené en 
el Toscano, y con nueua glosa .. . , (Medina del Campo: Guillermo de Millis, 1554); Otto 
Jérder, Die Formen des Sonetts bei Lope de Vega (Halle: Saale, 1936), Heft 86, Beihefte 
zur ZRPh, “‘Sonette in versos esdrfjulos,” pp. 83-99, “‘Sonette in versos agudos,” pp. 
97-129; Alonso Lépez Pinciano, Filosofia antigua pottica, ed. Pedro Mufioz Pefia (Valla- 
dolid: Rodriguez, 1894), pp. 299-300 (Epfstola vir); Francisco Manoel de Mello, Cartes 
Familiares, a XC* da Centuria II (noted by Micaélis de Vasconcellos); Menéndez y Pelayo, 
Antologia etc., x11, 219-226; Carolina Micaélis de Vasconcellos, ed. Poestas de Francisco 
de S4 de Miranda (Halle, 1885), Introduccién, pp. cxxiv-cxxv.,, Alfred Morel-Fatio, review 
of Ducamin, L’Araucana etc., BHi, 11 (1900), 129-130; Id., L’Espagne au XVI®* siécle 
(Heilbronn: Henninger, 1878), pp. 493-494, 602; Tom4s Navarro Tomas, ed. Garcilaso, 
Obras (Madrid, ‘‘Cl4sicos Castellanos” (1911), p. 182, n. 68; Juan Diaz Rengifo, Arie 
poética (Madrid, ed. 1644), pp. 15, 16, 92; Francisco Rodriguez Marin, Luis Barahona 
de Soto (Madrid: Rivadeneyra, 1903), pp. 414-417; E. Walberg, Juan de la Cueva et son 
“Exemplar Poético,” in Lunds Universitets Arsskrift, xxx1x (Lunds: Haken Ohlsson, 1904), 
22-24, 90-93; Elfas Zerolo, ““Cairasco de Figueroa y el empleo del verso esdrfjulo en el 
siglo xv1’’ in his Legajo de Varios (Paris: Garnier, 1897), pp. 1-104. See also Pedro 
Henriquez Urefia, “El Verso Endecasflabo” in his Horas de Estudio (Paris: Ollendorfi, 
1909), pp. 138-174. 
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the use of the two chronologically. A short résumé of the history of 
opinion and criticism of their use may shed some light on the matter. 

The use of agudos and esdrijulos in Italianate lines in lyric poetry is 
usually mentioned in connection with the hendecasyllable only, possibly 
with the tacit understanding that a discussion of the eleven-syllable line 
automatically includes that of its guebrado of seven. At any rate, I have 
found in this study that rules concerning the hendecasyllable hold 
equally for the heptasyllable. 

It appears that both the agudo and the esdrujulo were used with little 
compunction during more than the first half of the sixteenth century. In 
fact, it was only after rules began to be formulated that the agudo was 
looked upon as undesirable in the hendecasyllable. The esdrijulo in rime, 
although no definite rule seems to have been agreed upon, shared a some- 
what similar fate. This statement applies only to the use of an occasional 
agudo or esdrujulo included in the rime with the usual verso llano, or 
paroxytone. Poems, especially sonnets, were at all times written com- 
pletely in agudos or completely in esdrajulos.? This device, a mere tour de 
force, was employed generally for some certain effect and does not fall 
within the scope of this study. I believe that it is such poems, however, 
that have misled several critics to state that agudos and esdrajulos were 
relentlessly proscribed in Italianate lines except in festive or burlesque 
poetry or for comic effect.’ 


? Poems completely or for the most part in agudos, for example (for editions see note 6): 
Géngora, Obras, 11, 304, ‘‘Tonante monsefior, de quando aca’”’ (Sonnet “A Jupiter’’); mm, 
28, “Hermano Lope, borrame el soné” (sonnet ‘‘A Lope de Vega”); 11, 32, ““Embutiste, 
Lopillo, a Sabaot” (sonnet “‘A Lope de Vega’”’); Quevedo, Obras, 1, 245, “Coronado de 
lauro, yedra y box” (sonnet ‘‘Al Sargento Mayor .. .”); Quirés, p. 16, “‘Aquella tierra, 
Albin, te cuadra m4s” (sonnet “Burlesco”); Salazar y Torres, BAE, xutt, 219 (sonnet); 
San José sonnets (3), pp. 46, 64; Lope de Vega, Rimas...,f. 101v, “Siempre te canten 
santo Sabaot”’ (sonnet), Cancionero Divino, sonnets, pp. 198, 203, “Si fuf mds luz que el 
Sol; si mi nacién” (“El Soberbio Luzbel’’) and “Estrella de Jacob, vara de Aarén” (‘‘Ora- 
cién de Santa Ménica a la Virgen”); 237 Sonnets, num. 227, “Si pretenden gocarte sin 
bolson.”” See also Jérder, op. cit.—Poems completely or for the most part in esdrijulos, 
for example (for editions see note 6): Baltasar del Alc4zar, ed. Rodriguez Marin, p. 234. 
“Ll4mate Félix la canalla rastica” (“Oda a D. Félix”); Arguijo, “Aquf donde el rigor del 
hado mfsero” (“‘Epistola’”’”) in Ramén Ferndndez, ed. Poestas inéditas de Francisco de Rioja 
etc., p. 114 (Also in BAE, xxxtt, p. 396); Barahona de Soto, p.820, fourth part of “Eglo- 
gas”; Cairasco de Figueroa, several poems in BAE xu11; Géngora, Obras, 1, 1-3, ““Svene 
la trompa belica”’; 136 Sonnets Anonymes, num. 12, Quando en tus bracos, Filis, recogien- 
dome,” num. 61, ‘‘Poeta que tu frente adminicula”; Rimas del Incégnito (sonnets) num. 
169, “Mouiote acasso, uieja, el verme solito,” num. 173, “Vana ymaginacion que, hecho 
Tantalo,” num. 177, “Al titere moderno cathedratico.” See also Jérder, of. cit. 

* Adolfo de Castro, op. cit., “La Fdbula del Mondego esté tan en el estilo de Bosc4n, que 
facilmente pudiera tenerse por obra de este autor. Hay la misma incorrecién y flojedad, y 
hasta algunos consonantes agudos, que tan mal sientan en el verso endecas{labo, a menos 
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Agudo rimes were frequent in the early Italianate poets, particularly 
those who were less gifted in the art. A cursory examination of the 
Italianate verses of Juan Boscdn, of Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, and 
even of Jorge de Montemayor will reveal agudos in abundance. The 
earlier poets, however, seldom used the esdrajulo. In Knapp’s edition of 
Boscan, for example, I find only two esdrajulos, and one of those unrimed 
—the words mfroos (p. 270) and esptritu (p. 331), both of which could 
be reckoned as Jlanos within a verse and may have been intended to 
count so here.‘ The reason for such usage may have been the fact that 
native Spanish verse forms made use of the agudos, considered as regular 
as the llanos, but seldom of the esdrujulos. These early poets, then, 
merely lengthened the Spanish verse to form what they considered the 
Italian hendecasyllable, being unaware of all the rules which governed 
the make-up of such verses. 

Comparing, now, the poetry of a good poet, Garcilaso de la Vega, with 
that of the above-mentioned mediocre Italianate poets, we find that even 
though Garcilaso was of the same period, he used agudos and esdrijulos 
very sparsely. It was not, then, a matter of precept but rather a matter of 
taste, influenced perhaps by current Italian usage, which, by nature of 
the Italian language itself, favored the verso llano.’ Taste continued to 





que no se usen al tratar asuntos festivos, o que un don Pedro Calderén de la Barca los 
engrandezca con su vigorosa entonacién.”’ G. Cirot, op. cit., “ .. . telle est la tradition, la 
régle depuis Garcilaso, au moins dans le genre épique et la poesie lyrique sérieuse: l’agudo, 
comme l’esdriijulo, n’est admis que dans la poésie burlesque ou pour un effet plaisant.” 
Morel-Fatio, on Ducamin, op. cit., “ . . . ni le genre épique ni la poésie lyrique sérieuse ne 
tolérent de vers masculins; l’agudo, dans la versification italo-espagnole, de méme que le 
tronco chez les Italiens, n’est admis que dans le genre familier ou burlesque, ¢a et 1a encore 
quand il s’agit de produire un certain effet imitatif. . . . ”” See also Micaélis deVasconcellos, 
op. cit. 

4 Espiritu was often counted and written as three syllables within a verse and may 
have been intended to count three here. T. Navarro Tom4s commenting on the word in 
line 162, ‘Egloga Segunda” of Garcilaso (ed. 1924, p. 35 n. 162) says, “espirtu: en las edi- 
ciones anteriores espiritu; Herrera puso espirtu para restablecer la medida del verso; la 
forma espirtu, ital. spirto, se repite en Eleg. 1, 255, Sons. vitt, 2, 10, y xxrv, 6, y se halla 
también en otros autores: ‘Enviar su soberano—Espirtu al pueblo cristiano,’ Damian de 
Vegas (1590), Bibl. Rivadeneyra, xxxv, 504, a; ésta es asimismo la forma que conviene en 
‘pues un espir(i)tu en dos mitades parte,’ Cervantes, La entretenida en Comedias y en- 
tremeses, ed. Schevill y Bonilla, m1, pag. 24, v. 15.”” Miroos rimes with the llano word pediros. 

5 Rengifo, op. cit., p. 15: “Lo que yo siento es, que en la lengua Italiana no es marauilla 
que no se vsen tanto estos versos; porque como sea tan semejante a la Latina, como esta 
carece de dicciones, que tengan el acento en la vitima, assi tambien aquella tiene mui 
pocas; pero de essas que tiene hazen los Italianos versos que llaman mudos, y dan especiales 
preceptos dellos, como se podra ver por dos Sonetos que hallé en vn Poeta antiguo Italiano. 
... Yaunenel Petrarca al fin de los triunfos anda vn capitulo del M. F. P. todo en tercetos, 
de los quales el vitimo acaba en estos agudos. . . . Y dado caso que la lengua Italiana care- 
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favor the almost exclusive use of the J/ano in rime and the almost total 
exclusion of esdriujulo and agudo. Menéndez y Pelayo was quite correct 
in his statement (A ntologia, x11): 


El ejemplo casi constante de Garcilaso . . . hizo mAs por el triunfo del ende- 
casflabo Jlano que todos los razonamientos de los tedéricos. Habituado el oido 
a la armonfa de sus versos, no se concibié mis tipo de endecasilabo que el suyo. 
Boscin, SA de Miranda y Mendoza fueron arrinconados, lo mismo en Castilla 
que en Portugal, y tildados de poetas agrestes. 


The esdrajulo soon gained over the agudo and was really never wholly 
disapproved or censured. By the end of the sixteenth century careful 
poets usually avoided the agudo altogether, used the esdrijulo sparingly 
in rime, but admitted it nearly on a par with the Jlano in unrimed verse, 
especially in the verso suelto. It was noticeably common in unrimed trans- 
lations. However, both agudos and esdraéjulos may be found in poetry— 
even among the best—of all periods. Only one group of poets, Herrera 
and the Gongorists, applied the rule rigorously.* Then Caiderén disre- 





ciera de vocablos agudos, la nuestra tiene abundancia dellos, con que puede acabar muchos 
versos; los quales aunque no sean tan elegantes, y sonoros como los de onze silabas, pue- 
dense vsar algunas vezes sin escrupulo, y sin que para ello sea necessaria licencia. Verdad 
es, G quanto menos huuiere destos claudicdtes, y mudos, ira mas llena, y graue la com- 
posicion.” E. Walberg, op. cit., p. 92 “Si le poate [Juan de la Cueva] veut vraiment proscrire 
partout l’usage des endécasyllabes esdrijulos, i] va plus loin que les préceptistes italiens.” 
See also Girolamo Ruscelli, Del modo di comporre, in versi nella lingua italiana, cited by 
E. Walberg and Menéndez y Pelayo (Venecia, 1594, fol. 39 or 40); Francesco Flamini, 
Notizia Storica dei Versi e Metri italiani dal Medioevo ai Tempi Nostri (Livorno: Raffaelo 
Giusti, 1919), p. 111; Hernando de Hozes, of. cit. 

6 Works examined in this study are: Baltasar del Alc4zar, Poestas, ed. Real Academia 
Espafiola (Francisco Rodriguez Marin) (Madrid 1910); Zd., Poesias. Precedidas de la 
biografia del autor por Francisco Pacheco, pub. Sociedad de Bibliéfilos Andaluces (Sevilla: 
Rafael Tarascé, 1878); Bartolomé Leonardo de Argensola, Rimas, ed. Ram6én Ferndndez in 
Coleccién de poetas castellanos (Madrid: Imprenta Real, 1786); Id., Rimas in Col. de poetas 
cast. (Madrid: Imp. Real, 1805); Lupercio y Bartolomé Leonardo de Argensola, Obras 
Sueltas, ed. El Conde de la Vifiaza in Coleccién de Escritores Castellanos (Madrid: Tello, 
1889); Lupercio Leonardo de Argensola, Rimas in Col. de poetas cast. (Madrid: Imp. Real, 
1804); Luis Barahona de Soto, Estudio biogréfico, bibliografico y critico, by Francisco Rodri- 
guez Marin (Madrid: Rivadeneyra, 1903); Juan Boscan, Obras, ed. Wm. I. Knapp. Madrid, 
1875); Rodrigo Caro, Estudio biogrdfico y critico. Trabajo de investigacién sobre documentos 
inéditos, by Antonio Sanchez y S. Castafier (Sevilla: Imprenta y Librerfa San José, 1914); 
Luis Carrillo y Sotomayor, Faébula de Atis y Galatea. Sonetos, ed. Pedro Henrfquez Urefia y 
Enrique Moreno (La Plata: Cuadernos de Don Segundo Sombra, 1929); Cristébal de 
Castillejo, Obras, ed. J. Dominguez Bordona (Madrid, “Clasicos Castellanos,” 4 vols., 
1926); Id., Obras, 2 vols, ed. Ram6n Fernandez in Col. de poetas cast. (Madrid: Imprenta 
Real, 1792); Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, Obras completas. Comedias y entremeses. 
Tomo v1, Poesias Sueltas, ed. Rodolfo Schevill y Adolfo Bonilla (Madrid: Grdficas Reuni- 
das, 1922); Id., Obras Menores . . . seguidos del Viaje al Parnaso, ed. J. Givanel Mas 
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(Barcelona: Antonio Lépez, 1906); Gutierre de Cetina, Obras, 2 vols., ed. Joaquin Hazafias 
y la Rua (Sevilla, 1895); Fray Pedro de Encinas, Eglogas Espirituales, ed. Fr. José Maria 
Aguado (Vergara: Tip. El Santfsimo Rosario, 1924; Madrid, 1925); Vicente Espinel, 
Diversas Rimas (Madrid, 1591) (photostat from British Museum); Pedro Espinosa, O}r::;. 
ed. Francisco Rodriguez Marin (Madrid: Tip. Revista de Archivos, 1909); Francisco de 
Figueroa, Obras, 2d ed. (Lisboa: Pedro Craesbeeck, 1626; facsimile by Archer M. Hunting. 
ton, De Vinne Press, 1903); “‘Observaciones sobre las poesfas de Francisco de Figueroa,” 
by Ramén Menéndez Pidal, Boletin de la Real Academia Espafiola, 11 (1915), 464-496. 
Figueroa, Poestas in Col. de poetas cast. (Madrid: Imp. Real, 1804); Garcilaso de la Vega, 
Obras, 2d ed., ed. T. Navarro Tom4s (Madrid, ‘‘Clésicos Castellanos,”’ 1924); Luis de 
Géngora y Argote, Obras poéticas, 3 vols., The Hispanic Society of America (New York 

1921); Id., Poestas, ed. Ramén Fernandez in Col. de poetas cast. (Madrid: Imp. Nac 

1820); Fernando de Herrera, Controversia sobre sus Anotaciones a las obras de Garcilaso de 
la Vega. Poestas Inéditas, ed. José Maria Asensio, Sociedad de Bibliéfilos Andaluces, ser. 1, 
t. 2 (Sevilla: José Maria Geofrin, 1870); Zd., Poestas, ed. Vicente Garcia de Diego (Ma- 
drid, “La Lectura,” 1914); Jd., Rimas, 2 vols., ed. Ram6n Fernandez in Col. de poetas cast., 
(Madrid: Imp. Real, 1786); Hurtado de Mendoza, Obras poéticas, ed. William I. Knapp in 
Coleccién de Libros Espanoles raros o curiosos, xt (Madrid, 1877); Juan de Jduregui, 
Rimas, ed. Ram6én Fernandez in Col. de poetas castellanos (Madrid: Imp. Real, 1819 

Luis de Le6n, Obras poéticas, ed. P. José Llobera (Cuenca, 1932), m; Jd., Poesias, ed 

Ramén Fernandez in Col. de poetas cast. (Madrid: Imp. Real, 1808); Id., Poesias, anota- 
ciones inéditas de Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo (Madrid: Tip. Archivos, 1928); Pedr 

Lifidn de Riaza, Rimas, ed. Diputacién Provincial de Zaragoza (Zaragoza, 1876); Fran- 
cisco Lépez de Villalobos, Algunas Obras, pub. La Sociedad de Bibliéfilos Espafoles 
(Madrid, 1886); Francisco Lépez de Zérate, Obras varias (Alcal4: Marfa Fernandez, 1651); 
Lépez Maldonado Cancionero (Madrid, 1586; and in Libros Antiguos Espanoles, fac- 
simile, Madrid, 1932); Antonio de Maluenda, Algunas rimas castellanas, ed. Juan Pérez de 
Guzmén y Gallo (Sevilla: E. Rasco, 1892); George de Montemayor, El Cancionero, ed 

Angel Gonz4lez Palencia, pub. La Sociedad de Bibliéfilos Espafioles (Madrid, 1932), 
Poestas escogidas de nuestros Cancioneros y Romanceros antiguos, 2 vols., Continuacién ce 
la coleccién de D. Ramén Fernandez in Col. de poetas cast. (Madrid: Imp. Real, 1825); 
Francisco de Quevedo Villegas, Obras completas, ed. Aureliano Fern4ndez-Guerra y Orbe, 
vols. 2 & 3 (Sevilla: Rasco (vol. m), Diaz (vol. m1), 1903, 1907); Pedro de Quirés, Poesia: 
divinas y humanas, ed. Sociedad del Archivo Hispalense (Sevilla, 1887); ‘“Rimas del In- 
cégnito” ed. R. Foulché-Delbosc, Revue Hispanique, xxxvi1 (1916), 251-456; Francisco 
de Rioja, Adiciones a las Poesias de Francisco de Rioja by Cayetano Alberto de la Barrera 
y Leirado (Sevilla: Rafael Tarascé y Lassa, 1872, pub. Sociedad de Bibliéfilos Andaluces); 
Id., Poestas, ed. Cayetano Alberto de la Barrera y Leirado, pub. La Sociedad de Bibliéfilos 
Espafioles, (Madrid: Rivadeneyra, 1867); Id., Poestas inéditas, ed. Ram6én Ferndndez in 
Col. de poetas cast. (Madrid: Imp. Real, 1797); Juan Rufo, Las Seiscientas A potegmas 
otras obras en verso, ed. Agustin G. de Amezfia, pub. La Soc. de Bibl. Esp. (Madrid, 1923); 
Juan Salinas y Castro, Poesias, 2 vols., ed. Diego de Arroyo y Figueroa, pub. Soc. de Bib! 
Andaluces (Sevilla: Jose Maria Geofrin, 1869); Gerénimo San José, Poesias selectas, ed. 
Diputacié6n Provincial de Zaragoza (Zaragoza, 1876); ‘Un ignoto monoscritto palermitano 
delle ‘Obras liricas’ di don Antonio Solfs y Rivadeneyra” by Antonio Gasparetti, BHi, 
xxx (1931); Francisco de la Torre, Obras (Madrid, 1631, facsimile, Archer M. Hunting- 
ton, De Vinne Press, 1903); Hieronymo Torres, Conversion y Arrepentimiento muy deuoto 
para el pecador, etc. (Barcelona: Lorenco Déu, 1632, facsimile by Archer M. Huntington, 
De Vinne Press, 1903); Luis de Ulloa y Pereira, Memorias Familiares y Literarias, ed. 
Miguel Artigas, pub. La Soc. de Bibl. Esp. (Madrid, 1925); Vadillo, Poemas, ed. Joaquin 
Hazafias de la Rua, in Obras de Gutierre de Cetina, apéndice, vol. 11 (Madrid, 1895); Lope 
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garded the custom—and was applauded for the elegance, the grace, and 
the majesty of his agudos!’? Therefore it seems again that the whole 
matter is one of taste; that is, agudos or esdrtjulos are welcome if used 
artistically, effectively, and in such a way as not to mar the smooth flow 
of the rhythmic hendecasyllable. In other words, a genius is not bound 
by a rule which an ordinary poet dares not and knows not how to break. 
Such is the history, in general terms, of the vicissitudes of the use of 
the agudo and esdriujulo verses in Golden Age lyric poetry. As early as the 
middle of the sixteenth century, poets had begun to be conscious of the 
fact that agudos and esdriuijulos were somewhat taboo. Hernando de 
Hozes grumblingly adhered as best he could to the agudo rule simply be- 
cause it was being sanctioned by usage and he did not wish to “‘contrade- 
cir la opinién de tantos como los que el dia de hoy son de voto que al pie 
de la letra se imite también en esto la manera del verso italiano, como en 
todas las otras cosas.’’* He complained that such a rule crippled the poet’s 
vocabulary since so many words carry the accent on the last syllable. 
Fernando de Herrera gave prominence to the agudo question with his 
edition of Garcilaso’s poetry and the ensuing quarrel with Prete Jacopin. 
He censured but excused Garcilaso’s few agudos: 
los versos troncados, 0 mancos que llama el Toscano, i nosotros agudos, no se 
deven usar en soneto ni en cancion; i aqui no son de algun efeto, antes estan 
puestos a caso. i no es admiracion, porque G.L. no halldé en su tiempo tanto 
conocimiento de artificio poetico; que su ingenio lo levantd a mayor grandeza i 
espiritu que lo que se podia esperar en aquella sazon. pero ya, cuando los versos 
mudan la propria cantidad, que o son menores una silaba. o mayores otra; si 
no muestran con la novedad i alteracion del numero i composicion algun espiritu 
i sinificacion de lo que tratan; son dinos de reprehension.® 


Prete Jacoptn defended Garcilaso’s agudos more through contrariness 
than reason, for even he avowed that “‘los versos agudos no los tengo por 
buenos para usarlos muchas vezes ... ’”® As for Garcilaso’s esdrijulos, 
Herrera makes no comment other than to give a short history of the 
esdrajulo in general." 

Rengifo, who ordinarily speaks from the objective standpoint of cur- 





Félix de Vega Carpio, Cancionero Divino. Antologia de lirica sagrada, ed. José Luis Sempere 
(Madrid: Huelves, 1935); Id., Poestas liricas, 2 vols., ed. José F. Montesinos (Madrid, 
“Clasicos Castellanos,” 1925); Id., Rimas, 2 vols. (Madrid, 1609, facsimile de Archer M. 
Huntington, De Vinne Press, 1903); Id., Rimas humanas y divinas del licenciado Tomé de 
Burguillos, ed. Ram6n Fern4ndez in Col. de poetas cast. (Madrid: Imp. Real, 1792); “136 
Sonnets Anonymes,” ed. R. Foulché-Delbosc, Revue Hispanique, vi (1899), 328-407; 
“237 Sonnets,”’ ed. R. Foulché-Delbosc, Revue Hispanique, xv1it (1908), 488-618. 

7 Adolfo de Castro, op. cit.; see note 3 and Menéndez y Pelayo, op. cit. 

® Hernando de Hozes, of. cit. 

* ed. Garcilaso, p. 232. 10 Herrera, Controversia etc., p. 16. 

1 See “Egloga Segunda,” verses 210-214, pp. 554-555. 
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rent usage rather than that of theory or personal opinion, says of the 
agudo, still showing that the whole thing is a matter of individual taste: 
Mvchos ha dudado, si es licito en este genero de versos cortar la postrera silaba, 
y hazerlos enteros de a diez silabas, y los quebrados de a seis, con el acento en 
la vitima: y ai algunos, que en los versos de Redondilla mayor, y menor no hallan 
inconueniente en quitar aquella silaba; pero en este muchos; porque dizen, 
que los Italianos en su lengua siempre hinchen el numero de onze, y que faltando 
aquella silaba quedan estos versos coxos, y dissonantes, y que es quitar la 
grauedad, y gallardia al metro: y que si algun buen Poeta los ha vsado, ha sido 
por especia! licencia que los tales tienen, la qual no tienen todos. Otros ai tan 
escrupulosos, que ni en este verso, ni en otro pueden sufrir esta falta, y assi 
huyen della como de baxeza indigna de Poeta que tenga nombre. Otros juzgan, 
que en los vnos, y en los otros versos es licita 4 todos esta que llaman falta, 
6 licencia, y que no deshaze, ni abate la consonancia, y grauedad del verso." 


In the use of the esdrijulo, Rengifo would give free rein to the poet: 


Ai algunos, que como vén la dificultad, y falta de consonantes, pareceles q estos 
versos no son sino para Rima suelta, como se haze de los Heroicos; pero no tienen 
razon; porque aunque los consonantes Esdruxulos sean menos que los demas, 
con todo esso no faltan los necessarios. ... Y assi digo, G se puede componer 
en ellos todo genero de Poesia Italiana, como Octauas, Sonetos, &c. y se pueden 
hazer composiciones, en que parte de los versos sean Esdruxulos, y parte de los 
ordinarios de onze silabas enteros, 6 quebrados."* 


In his Exemplar Poético (1606), Juan de la Cueva damns both the 
agudo and the esdrtijulo.'4 

Since the seventeenth century, critics have been wont to judge the 
Golden Age Italianate poets as Juan de la Cueva would have done. 
While Carolina Micaélis de Vasconcellos terms the whole question a 
“precioso melindre,’’® Menéndez y Pelayo approves the traditional atti- 
tude, but with the remark, upholding the thesis of individual taste: 
...lo que nos desagrada en Bosc4n y otros primitivos autores es la manera 
tosca y ruda con que mezclan los versos masculinos y femeninos, sin ninguna 
razon onomatopéyica ni de sentido lirico. 


In conclusion I should say that while the poets themselves found no 
harm in an occasional agudo or esdrujulo, finally favoring the latter very 
slightly over the former, the critics have been militantly engaged in a 
vain and unaided attempt to condemn the agudo, often looking askance 
even at the esdriijulo. 

Dorotuy CLOTELLE CLARKE 

Dominican College, 

San Rafael, California 
22 Op. cit., p. 15 (Cap. xm). 18 Rengifo, op. cit., p. 92. 
14 See quotation in Menéndez y Pelayo, op. cit., p. 223. 
% C. Micaélis de Vasconcellos, op. cit. 
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XLIII 
ELIZABETHAN ACTING 


HE Elizabethan style of acting is discussed nowhere in the four 
volumes of The Elizabethan Stage, and the word acting itself is miss- 
ing from the subject-index. It is as if Sir Edmund Chambers would 
crown his generosities by leaving us a playground—one precinct free for 
untrammeled guessing. The sport is active, and two teams are dis- 
cernible on the field, but the teams are not playing with each other: they 
are not defending their own inferences or attacking those of their op- 
ponents. The purpose of the present essay is not to end the game but to 
organize it—at least so far as that can be done by one who enters a game 
not as a referee but as a player. The most conspicuous Shakespearian 
criticism of recent years is based largely upon assumptions about the 
style in which the plays were originally acted, so that even a partisan 
discussion of these assumptions may prove useful. What follows is an 
attempt to define two alternate styles of acting—formal acting and 
natural acting; to attack the case for natural acting on the Elizabethan 
stage and to defend the case for formal acting; and, finally, to suggest the 
manner in which the issue bears upon contemporary criticism. 
As spokesman for the believers in formal acting, Miss Bradbrook may 
be selected: 


SRR RMR cote, 







Srisrtiauitice ceiake ela near 









This is the general consensus of opinion on Elizabethan acting. There would 
be comparatively little business, and gesture would be formalized. Conven- 
tional movement and heightened delivery would be necessary to carry off dra- 
matic illusion." 









A murmur sounds on the opposing side that such is the general consensus 
of opinion only among those who share the opinion. The murmur grows 
louder when Miss Bradbrook illustrates: 












Joy was expressed by cutting capers. In Charlemagne, when Ganelon the Senecal 
man is banished, he receives the news with a caper to show how little it affects 
him. Two more messages of unfortunate news are brought and each one elicits 
another caper. The tradition of such violent action is behind the most cele- 
brated scene of The Broken Heart? 









One may concede that “Joy was expressed by cutting capers,” should 
read “Joy was expressed by cutting capers in Charlemagne,’”’ but Miss 
Bradbrook has no fear of overstating her case.* 











1M. C. Bradbrook, Elizabethan Stage Conditions (1932), p. 109. 
2M. C. Bradbrook, Themes and Conventions of Elizabethan Tragedy (1935), p. 25. 
* The conclusions are better than the proof. Miss Bradbrook’s discussion conveys the 
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As spokesman for the other side, Mr. Granville-Barker may be called 
upon, a formidable contender because his lively criticism lends error, if 
error it be, an alluring guise: 


Shakespeare’s stagecraft concentrates, and inevitably, upon opportunity for 
the actor. We think now of the plays themselves; their first audience knew them 
by their acting; and the development of the actor’s art from the agilities and 
funniments of the clown, and from formal repetition or round-mouthed rhetoric 
to imaginative interpretation of character by such standards as Hamlet set up 
for his players, was a factor in the drama’s triumph that we now too often 
ignore.‘ 


This is a convenient passage because it expresses so succinctly so many 
hardy assumptions. It assumes that “formal repetition” is bad acting 
whereas “imaginative interpretation” is good acting; that Hamlet’s 
advice to the players advocates “imaginative interpretation”; and that 
there was a development of the actor’s art within the Elizabethan period 
amounting to a change in kind rather than an improvement in quality. 
Nowhere, I think, in the writings of Mr. Granville-Barker and his co- 
believers, is there a definition and illustration of Elizabethan acting 
equivalent to my quotations from Miss Bradbrook. Mere archeology 
seems to be against them, and although they think what they think, 
they speak cautiously in the presence of the schoolmasters. Premises 
may be judged by conclusions, and the conclusions of a considerable 
number of writers (as represented by their criticism) leave us no alterna- 
tive but to take such phrases as “imaginative interpretation” to indicate 
a belief that Shakespeare was originally acted much as today. 

The terms imaginative and interpretation can, of course, be applied to 
formal acting if we mean only that the actor has sufficient imagination 
to understand what his lines mean, and sufficient expressiveness of voice 
to convey that meaning to the auditors. In this sense all acting worthy 
of the name, formal or natural, is imaginative interpretation—and so 
also is all good reading aloud. Theoretically, if such interpretations are 
perfect, ten different actors will speak an identical line in identical 
fashion; Lowin will speak it precisely as his predecessor Burbage spoke 
it, and Burbage will have spoken it precisely as Shakespeare intended 
it to be spoken. But such is not what Mr. Granville-Barker means by his 
phrase. In a passage to be quoted hereafter he speaks of an actor dis- 
secting a part and reconstructing it. In other words the actor uses his 
imagination and applies its own products. He does not reflect, he re- 





impression that Elizabethan acting was not only formal but crude; the derogatory com- 
ments of Shakespeare’s characters are cited as if they expressed Shakespeare’s views. 
4H. Granville-Barker, Prefaces to Shakespeare, First Series (1927), p. xxiv. 
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fracts. His “imaginative interpretation” is what he puts into the part, 
not what he, like another, must take out of it. He “creates a réle.”” The 
latter expression is modern, not Elizabethan. I do not believe it would 
have occurred to the Elizabethans, or that it would have been appro- 
priate in their day. The phrase “imaginative interpretation” has the 
vicious propensity to mean opposite things. In the present essay it will 
always be placed in quotations and used in Mr. Granville-Barker’s sense. 

It will be necessary to clarify our terms. Natural acting is the logical 
alternative to formal acting. To illustrate a detail of behavior of the 
natural as opposed to the formal actor, I shall quote a portion of Elena 
Riccoboni’s description of the ‘“‘new” manner of Michel Baron, disciple 
of Moliére: 


In my opinion M. Baron, generally speaking, is an excellent actor. He always 
listens to his fellow-actors, a thing to which, as a rule, actors pay little heed, 
and his attention is accompanied by such movements of face and body as are 
required by the nature of the speeches to which he listens. When speaking his 
voice is real conversation.§ 


Compare the above with a passage from J. Cocke’s ““A Common Player,” 
written in the year before Shakespeare’s death: “‘When he doth hold 
conference upon the stage; and should looke directly in his fellows face; 
hee turnes about his voice into the assembly . . . ’*® No one would care 
to build a case upon Cocke’s remark, but his word common means 
“typical” and does not exempt such actors as Alleyn and Burbage, 
whose method—not skill—was probably quite typical. If the whole of 
Riccoboni’s description could be quoted, the distinction between formal 
and natural acting would appear explicit, but the brief extract is sug- 
gestive. Natural acting strives to create an illusion of reality by con- 
sistency on the part of the actor, who remains in character and tends to 
imitate the behavior of an actual human being placed in his imagined 
circumstances. He portrays where the formal actor symbolizes. He im- 
personates where the formal actor represents. He engages in real con- 
versation where the formal actor recites. His acting is subjective and 
“imaginative” where that of the formal actor is objective and tradi- 
tional. Whether he sinks his personality in his part or shapes the part 
to his personality, in either case he remains the natural actor. 

The distinction between the two kinds of acting is not that one is 
conventional, the other unconventional. Both are conventional, but the 


5 Quoted by K. Mantzius, A History of Theatrical Art, 1v (1905), 241. For the conflict 
between the old and the new manner, see Tilley, “Tragedy at the Comédie Francaise, 
1680-1778,” MLR, xvi (1922), 362-380. 

* Ed. E. K. Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, 1v, 255-257. 
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natural actor simplifies and exaggerates within a wide range of choice 
whereas the formal actor simplifies and exaggerates by prescription. The 
distinction is not between emotional and unemotional acting, as Mr. 
Granville-Barker sometimes implies. A natural actor may simulate 
emotion which he does not feel,’ and a formal actor may feel emotion 
which he may seem, to the sophisticated spectator, to fail to simulate 
because of the pattern in which his acting is cast. On one occasion Mr. 
Granville-Barker ascribes a change in the Elizabethan method of acting, 
and consequently a revolution in English dramatic history, to “.. . the 
great discovery ... that an actor deeply moved himself, could move 
and entrance the motliest audience . . . ’’ But the most emotional ren- 
dition of a play that I have ever witnessed was in a classroom, where a 
maiden lady read from her book, with eyes so tearful and hands so 
tremulous that twenty boys marveled at the spectacle. What was 
Hecuba to her or she to Hecuba? Emotionalism is never a “‘discovery”’; 
it is by definition accidental and occasional; it may not be used as a 
principle in identifying an art form. Let Cicero testify: “...on the 
stage I myself have often observed the eyes of the actor through his mask 
appear inflamed with fury ... ”’® (The italics are mine.) Emotionalism, 
apparently, was in evidence on the Roman stage, but it neither banished 
formal acting nor stimulated, as Mr. Granville-Barker implies that it 
should, the creation of great drama. The attitude that emotional acting 
and plays worthy of it are virtually inextricable can only be described 
as curious. The display of emotion noticed by Hamlet was evoked while 
his actor was reciting lines parodying bombast. The distinction between 
formal acting and natural acting is not, strictly speaking, a distinction 
between old and new. Acting on the stage of A2schylus was formal, but 
acting on the cart of that Greek stroller, whoever he was since he appears 
not to have been Thespis, may have been, for all we can prove other- 
wise, natural. Formal acting is as old as ritual and natural acting is as 
old as the skingame; natural acting is as contemporary as the Theatre 
Guild and formal acting is as contemporary as the Ballet Russe. Finally 
the distinction is not between bad acting and good acting—but I shall 
come to that later. 

That formal and natural acting may meet through an infinite series 
of gradations, that what may seem natural to one age may seem formal 
to the next, is true but is not available as an avenue of evasion. Baron 
was recognized as a revolutionary by those who had seen his predeces- 


7 I say may simulate. I do not know what the actor usually does, and am not reviving the 


issue of William Archer’s Masks or Faces. 
8 H. Granvilie-Barker, “A Note upon Chapters xx and xx1 of The Elizabethan Stage,” 
RES, 1 (1925), 60-71. ® De Oratore, 11, xlvii (Bohn’s Classical Library, pp. 274-275). 
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sors. There is a point of cleavage. Our problem is, did Burbage and 
Alleyn act like Baron or like Baron’s predecessors? Or, to attempt to 
establish our distinction where we need not rely upon descriptions, did 
the companies of Burbage and Alleyn act like Moscow Art players or 
like the performers in Italian opera? I use the word like to indicate simi- 
larity in kind, not quality, and I am not discussing totality of effect. 
Iam willing to jeopardize my cause by mentioning Italian opera. I trust 
that I am justified in assuming that “imaginative interpretation” im- 
plies natural acting as I have defined it, and indicates a belief that 
Elizabethan acting resembled, in kind, that of the Moscow Art Theatre. 

My first task is to examine the evidence upon which a belief in natural 
Elizabethan acting is based. Since Hamlet’s advice to the players is 
rubricated by the believers, I must quote it in spite of its familiarity: 


Ham. Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to you, trippingly on 
the tongue: but if you mouth it, as many of your players do, I had as lief the 
town-crier spoke my lines. Nor do not saw the air too much with your hand, 
thus; but use all gently: for in the very torrent, tempest, and, as I may say, 
whirlwind of your passion, you must acquire and beget a temperance that may 
give it smoothness. O, it offends me to the soul to hear a robustious periwig- 
pated fellow tear a passion to tatters, to very rags, to split the ears of the 
groundlings, who, for the most part, are capable of nothing but inexplicable 
dumb-shows and noise: I would have such a fellow whipped for o’er doing 
Termagant; it out-herods Herod: pray you, avoid it. 

First Play. I warrant your honour. 

Ham. Be not too tame neither, but let your discretion be your tutor: suit the 
action to the word, the word to the action; with this special observance, that 
you o’erstep not the modesty of nature: for anything so overdone is from the 
purpose of playing, whose end, both at the first and now, was and is, to hold, as 
*twere, the mirror up to nature; to show virture her own feature, scorn her own 
image, and the very age and body of the time his form and pressure. Now this 
overdone or come tardy off, though it make the unskilfull laugh, cannot but 
make the judicious grieve; the censure of the which one must in your allowance 
o’erweigh a whole theatre of others. O, there be players that I have seen play, 
and heard others praise, and that highly, not to speak it profanely, that neither 
having the accent of Christian, pagan, nor man, have so strutted and bellowed, 
that I have thought some of nature’s journeymen had made men, and not 
made them well, they imitated humanity so abominably. 

First Play. I hope we have reformed that indifferently with us, sir. 

Ham. O, reform it altogether. And let those that play your clowns speak no 
more than is set down for them:. . .!° 


Hamlet’s advice is a plea for quality, and, as such, suggests to the 
modern reader the style of acting which he personallv has come to con- 


10 Hamlet, 11. ii. 1-39 (Camb. ed.). 
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sider best. But examine it carefully, and we discover that it describes 
no style of acting. It advocates moderation and good taste, and could 
be followed profitably in every detail by a natural actor, a formal actor, 
a student of elocution, a lawyer, a preacher, a member of Congress, or a 
coloratura soprano. Through its illustrations, indeed, it suggests forma! 
more than natural acting because the abuses noted are more apt to be 
bred by the former than by the latter. That the actor should “‘hold, as 
*twere, the mirror up to nature” did not mean that he should strive to 
produce naturalistic effects in our sense of the term: Shakespeare was 
expressing a cliché from classical criticism, equally applicable to al! 
the arts. Before yielding to the suggestiveness of Hamlet’s advice to the 
players, one should read the following passage from Heywood’s An 
Apology for Actors: 


It [play-acting at the Universities] teacheth audacity to the bashfull grammarian, 
beeing newly admitted into the private colledge, and, after matriculated and 
entred as a member of the University, and makes him a bold sophister, to argue 
pro et contra to compose his syllogysmes, cathegoricke, or hypotheticke (simple 
or compound), to reason and frame a sufficient argument to prove his questions, 
or to defend any axioma, to distinguish of any dilemma, and be able to moderate 
in any argumentation whatsoever. 


To come to rhetoricke: it [that is, acting in the Universities as before] not 
onely emboldens a scholler to speake, but instructs him to speake well, and with 
judgement to observe his commas, colons, and full points; his parentheses, his 
breathing spaces, and distinctions; to keepe a decorum in his countenance. 
neither to frowne when he should smile, nor to make unseemely and disguised 
faces in the delivery of his words; not to stare with his eies, draw awry his 
mouth, confound his voice in the hollow of his throat, or teare his words hastil; 
betwixt his teeth; neither to buffet his deske like a mad man, nor stand in his 
place like a livelesse image, demurely plodding, and without any smooth and 
formal motion. It instructs him to fit his phrases to his action, and his action 
to his phrase, and his pronuntiation to them both." 


Here is all of Hamlet’s doctrine, some of it suggested no doubt by Ham- 
let’s own words, but in Heywood’s style and Heywood’s context how 
differently it strikes us! To no one could it suggest natural acting. It 
suggests rather the “bashfull grammarian,” later the “bold sophister,”’ 
docilely imitating his master’s paces, faithfully perfecting with smooth 
and formal motion the approved gestures. 


All direct contemporary testimony concerning the Elizabethan manner 
of acting proves, upon analysis, as equivocal as Hamlet’s advice to the 
players. Most of this testimony concerns Tarleton, Kempe, Alleyn, and 
Burbage. It may be unfair to base any conclusions upon the comments 


1 An Apology for Actors, 1612. Reprinted for the Shakespeare Society (1841), pp. 28-29. 
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upon Tarleton and Kempe, since they seem to have interested their con- 
temporaries chiefly in their specialized réle of clown and gag-man; but 
certainly there is nothing in such comment to suggest natural acting. 
As to Alleyn and Burbage, their contemporaries were agreed that they 
were splendid actors. We dare not run with the hare and hunt with the 
hound by claiming that the Elizabethans knew both formal and natural 
acting, and that Alleyn was of the old formal school and Burbage of 
the new natural school. Mr. G. B. Harrison has crystallized this body 
of opinion in his “Shakespeare’s Actors,’”"* which makes much of topical 
and satirical suggestions in Hamlet’s advice to the players. But Mr. 
Harrison’s argument is canceled by Heywood’s A pology: 


And this is the action behoovefull in any that professe this quality, not to use 
any impudent or forced motion in any part of the body, nor rough or other 
violent gesture, nor on the contrary to stand like a stiffe starcht man, but to 
qualify everything according to the nature of the person personated .. .¥ 


Among so many [excellent actors] dead, let me not forget one yet alive, in his 
time the most worthy famous Maister Edward Allen." 


Thus all the inferences respecting Alleyn and Burbage must be reversed, 
depending upon whether we follow Heywood or Shakespeare. Truly 
there is not a scintilla of evidence to prove that Alleyn’s acting was 
different in kind or inferior in quality to Burbage’s. Both are highly 
praised, and both in the same general terms. Each is a Proteus for shapes, 
a Roscius for a voice; little more are we told, of them or their fellows, 
and that little is not enough. Below I quote the most “‘specific”’ matter. 
Ben Jonson tells us that little Salathiel Pavy 


... did act, what now we moan, 
Old men so duly 

As, sooth, the Parcae thought him one 
He play’d so truly." 


Burbage’s elegist affirms: 


Oft haue I seene him, leap into the Graue, 

Suiting the person, which he seem’d to haue 

Of a sadd Louer, with soe true an Eye, 

That theer I would haue sworne, he meant to dye, 
Oft haue I seene him, play this part in ieast, 

Soe liuly, that Spectators, and the rest 


12 Shakespeare and the Theatre. ... By Members of the Shakespeare Association (1927), 
pp. 62-87. % Apology for Actors, p. 29. 4 Tbid., p. 43. 

% Ben Jonson, Epigrams (1616), cxx. Jonson in Act 11 of The Devil is an Ass lets a char- 
acter assert that the boy actor Dick Robinson can pass as a woman off the stage, but 
notice that this is off the stage on the stage. 
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Of his sad Crew, whilst he but seem’d to bleed, 
Amazed, thought even then hee dyed in deed.'* 


Then there is Hamlet again: 


Is it not monstrous that this player here, 

But in a fiction, in a dream of passion, 

Could force his soul so to his own conceit 
That from her working all his visage wann’d; 
Tears in his eyes, distraction in’s aspect, 

A broken voice, and his whole function suiting 
With forms to his conceit?!” 


Forms? What forms? Tears? a broken voice? a “visage wann’d’’?—the 
symptoms of emotion, like the inflamed eyes behind the mask of Cicero’s 
actor? For the rest, “his whole function suiting” tells us nothing, nor, 
in the other passages, does ‘‘He play’d so truly,” or “‘Suiting the person, 
which he seem’d to haue.” Nor do Shakespeare’s “hold the mirror up 
to nature’ and Heywood’s “‘qualify everything according to the nature 
of the person personated.”’ We are told what the actor did (in the esti- 
mation of the spectator), but not how he did it. Since the conventions 
of formal acting will be accepted as just while formal acting prevails, 
testimony like the above is nugatory. 

Equally so is what may be called the German testimony. Fynes Mory- 
son’s Itinerary with its oft-quoted passages concerning the vogue of 
English actors across the channel in 1592, and the enthusiastic com- 
ments of the foreign spectators themselves, have led to such statements 
as that by Mr. J. Isaacs in his “Shakespeare as Man of the Theatre”: 
“The Germans were impressed by the English naturalistic style of acting 
and the complete absorption of each actor in his part.’’* Contrasting 
oddly with this is the comment of one of those supposedly impressed by 
the “‘naturalistic style.” Wrote Balthasar Paumgartner: 


Here are some English actors whose plays I have seen. They have such splendid 
good music, and are perfect in their dancing and jumping, whose equal I have 
never yet seen. There are ten or twelve of them, all richly and magnificently 
clothed.'® 


We can readily detect how Herr Paumgartner was impressed. There is 
further comment by the Germans, but none of it proves more than that 
a nation, laggard in the theatre, was surprised by the professionalism 


16 Edwin Nungezer, Dictionary of Actors, (1929), p. 74. Professor Nungezer has taken a 
lively interest in my topic, and I wish to acknowledge his helpfulness in corresponding 
with me. 17 Hamlet, 11. ii. ll. 544-550 (Camb. ed.). 

‘8 Shakespeare and the Theatre. ... By Members of the Shakespeare Association (1927), 
p. 93, 1 Tbid., p. 92. Quoted by Mr. Isaacs himself. 
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of the English actors and pleased by their showmanship. These actors, 
speaking a language incomprehensible to their auditors, would increase 
the element of pantomime in their plays, and the German response has 
been misinterpreted as a response to naturalistic acting—but the 
occasion offers no parallel to that of an English audience applauding 
the Moscow Art Theatre on tour in the twentieth century. 

Thus far I have referred to the views of three believers in natural 
Elizabethan acting, but the position of these three is by no means the 
same. Mr. Granville-Barker makes the appearance of such acting await 
the appearance of particular qualities in the drama; he denies it to the 
performers of Tamburlaine but grants it to the later performers of 
Hamlet.° Mr. Harrison grants it to Burbage but denies it to Burbage’s 
contemporary, Edward Alleyn. But Mr. Isaacs grants it generously 
even to second-rate English actors performing ‘‘pieces and patches’! 
of biblical plays, and moral and romantic interludes, in Germany in 
1592. These mutually contradictory positions on the part of the believers 
are a commentary upon their grounds of belief. 

Actually there is extant not a single piece of analytical description of 
Elizabethan acting in general, or of an Elizabethan actor in a particular 
réle. Not until we come to Thomas Betterton do we meet criticism by 
standards, or description that is sophisticated—written by witnesses 
showing a consciousness of alternatives in style. For a reason that will 
soon become apparent, a word must be interpolated here concerning 
Betterton’s acting. Betterton was, I believe, the Michel Baron of the 
English stage. The eighteen-year lapse in regular theatrical performances 
in England, and the Restoration adaptation of the scenic stage, would 
have paved the way for innovation, and prevented innovation from 
being discussed (as in France) as revolutionary. Betterton, though only 
in his middle twenties and competing with such seasoned pre-Common- 
wealth actors as Hart and Mohun, was being hailed in 1661 as the 
“best actor in the world” who does Hamlet and all other parts “‘beyond 
imagination.” His success alone proves nothing, although it is sug- 
gestive. But in the case of Betterton we have, for the first time in Eng- 
land, something more than generalized praise of an actor. We have de- 


2° Tamburlaine, says the critic, is a character “rather to be exhibited than acted,” 
Prefaces to Shakespeare, Hamlet, Third Series (1937), p. 3. 

1 The phrase is Fynes Morison’s. 

= Pepys’ Diary, Nov. 4 and Oct. 15. Betterton is said to have been coached in the parts 
of Hamlet and Henry VIII by Davenant, following respectively methods of Taylor and 
Lowin (John Downes, Roscius Anglicanus, pp. 21, 24), but no more need be inferred than 
that he received guidance in the reading of lines. Betterton himself sought such guidance 
when he took over a réle formerly by Hart. See Davies, Dramatic Miscellanies, quoted in 
Anon., Life and Times of Thomas Betterton (1888), p. 144. 
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tailed eye-witness accounts of his acting, and critical commentary, in 
such works as Steele’s Tatler (May 2, 1710), Colley Cibber’s A pology, 
Antony Aston’s “Supplement” to Theophilus Cibber’s Lives of the Actors, 
and Davies’ Dramatic Miscellanies; and from these we can determine 
that his acting was not only excellent in quality but naturalistic in kind. 
We are told specifically that he spoke without tone, meaning that he did 
not entone his lines as did certain Augustan actors whose acting had 
suffered the relapse from which Garrick was ultimately to rescue it. 
Betterton’s gestures were “few but just.” The just means little, but the 
few means much, as does a reference to his arms, “‘which he rarely lifted 
higher than his stomach.” I am quoting Tony Aston rather than the 
fine appreciation of Steele or the elaborate critique of Cibber, because 
Aston’s attitude is so purely objective. Aston concludes: “Betterton 
from the time he was dressed, to the end of the play, kept his mind in 
the same temperament and adaptness as the present character re- 
quired.” 

We are now in a position to evaluate the final piece of external evi- 
dence for Elizabethan natural acting. It is a passage from Richard 
Flecknoe’s ‘A Short Discourse of the English Stage,” printed with the 
author’s Love’s Kingdom in 1664. The passage has not been placed by 
historians in its proper biographical setting, and has done, consequently, 
considerable mischief. I quote it in such context as it usually provokes: 


Contig het eee 


The German audiences were impressed by the unprecedented naturalism of the 
acting and the actor’s intensity within his part. Richard Fleknoe, at some 
distance, it is true, gives this description of Richard Burbage who played Lear, 
Hamlet and Falstaff among other chief parts: 

“He was a delightful Proteus, so wholly transforming himself into his part, 
and putting off himself with his cloathes, as he never (not so much as in the 
Tyring-house) assum’d himself again until the Play was done... 

“He had all the parts of an excellent orator (animating his words with speak- 
ing, and speech with action) his Auditors being never more delighted than 
when he spoke, nor more sorry than when he held his peace; yet even then, he 
was an excellent Actor still, never falling in his Part when he had done speaking; 
but with his looks and gesture, maintaining it still unto the heighth.’”™ 
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The phrase ‘“‘at some distance, it is true,” reveals a true desire in the 
quoter to serve truth, but that he is strongly influenced by Flecknoe’s 
tribute to Burbage is quite evident. So also have been many others, 
including Karl Mantzius, who, after observing that Shakespeare would 
have had “enough influence over the young actor [Burbage] to draw 
him away from the affected and boisterous manner which was the 


% Ibid., pp. 120-122, reprinted from Antony Aston’s Supplement to Cibber’s Lives of the 
Actors. % J. Isaacs, op. cit., p. 113. 
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fashion of the time, and inoculate him with the sound principles which 
ruled his own writing and acting,”™ proceeds to quote Flecknoe. 
Flecknoe’s account of Burbage, I grant, like Aston’s of Betterton and 
Riccoboni’s of Baron, postulates natural acting. But what is Flecknoe’s 
testimony worth? We do not know when Flecknoe was born. We know 
that he lived until 1678. So that even though he was old enough to 
travel abroad in 1640,” or to publish a book in 1626,?’ it remains unlikely 
that he was more than a boy when Burbage died in 1619. But even 
assuming that Flecknoe was old enough to form in 1619 (and to retain 
until 1664) a critical estimate of Burbage’s acting, we must still refuse 
to admit his testimony. Consider the occasion on which he spoke. The 
portion omitted from the passage as reproduced above runs as follows: 


there being as much difference between him and one of our Common Actors, 
as between a Ballad-singer who onely mouths it, and an excellent singer who 
knows all his Graces, and can artfully vary and modulate his Voice, even to 
know how much breath he is to give to every syallable.** 


The clue lies in the words one of our Common Actors, by which Flecknoe, 
in all probability, meant Thomas Betterton. In 1664 Flecknoe had a 
grievance against Davenant and Betterton because Love’s Kingdom had 
“Expir’d the third Day’® and the author had missed his benefit. Now 
he published the play “‘not as it was Acted at the Theatre near Lincoln’s 
Inn Field, but as it was written,” together with his discourse.*® Fleck- 
noe’s description of Burbage’s acting is quite as likely a description of 
Betterton’s, or of what Betterton was establishing as a standard of acting 
in 1664. We are certain that Flecknoe knew Betterton’s acting, uncertain 
that he knew Burbage’s. Flecknoe was quite capable of employing the 
most exasperating of all tactics—wounding a man with a weapon from 
his own armory. 

If the external evidence for natural acting proves tenuous upon exam- 
ination, so also does the internal evidence—the indications cited in the 
plays themselves. Consider the following passage from Professor 
Sprague’s Shakespeare and the Audience: 


Brutus says: 
The angry spot doth glow on Caesar’s brow, 
And all the rest look like a chidden train; 
Calphurnia’s cheek is pale, and Cicero 
Looks with such ferret and such fiery eyes 


% A History of Theatrical Art, 111 (1904), 226-227. 

26 E. K. Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, 1v, 369. 27 DNB. 

%8 Love’s Kingdom (1664). 29 John Downes, Roscius Anglicanus, p. 31. 

% For further evidence of Flecknoe’s feud with the Duke’s House, see A. Harbage, Sir 
William Davenant: Poet Venturer (1935), p. 156. 
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As we have seen him in the Capitol, 
Being cross’d in conference by some senators. 
(Jwul.C., 1. 2. 181) 


When one is tempted to think of Elizabethan acting as mere elocution or acro- 
batics, it might be well to recall those lines . . .** Hamlet, watching the ghost, 
speaks of ‘how pale he glares,’ of his ‘piteous action’ and of his ‘stealing away’; 
while Gertrude, watching Hamlet, says that his hair ‘starts up and stands on 
end.’® 


We have here an illustration of the common failure to distinguish be- 
tween action and acting, and of the modern tendency to read Elizabethan 
dramatic lines as if they were stage directions. From Professor Sprague’s 
quotations we may safely conclude that the ghost steals away, just as 
we may conclude from the colloquy at Ophelia’s burial that Laertes 
leaps into the grave, that Hamlet leaps after him, and that Laertes 
grasps Hamlet by the throat. All this is action, and the Elizabethan 
dramatic line frequently signals for action. But there is a crucial dis- 
tinction between signaling for action and directing acting. 

I can imagine a dissertation with the title ‘Could our Older English 
Actors Turn Pale?’’ Perhaps such a one exists. Materials are not want- 
ing: we have already noticed how the “‘visage wann’d” with Hamlet’s 
player, and as late as the eighteenth century Thomas Betterton was 
accredited with similar virtuosity. Let us compromise the point: some- 
times, perhaps, the actors did turn pale, but they could not do so at 
will. Did an angry spot actually glow on Caesar’s brow? Did Cal- 
phurnia’s cheek turn pale, Caesar’s eyes fiery? Did Hamlet’s hair 
actually stand on end? Unless we think so, we must qualify the declara- 
tions of the actor speaking, until they lose all significance as indications 
of what his fellow actors are doing. When Cinna says that 

... yon grey lines 
that fret the clouds are messengers of day™ 


we do not assume that clouds and grey lines were actually placed on 
display. No more should we assume that, when the actor representing 
Brutus spoke, those representing Caesar, Calphurnia, and Cicero dis- 
played respectively a glowing spot, a pale cheek, and a fiery eye—or, 
indeed, did anything that might withdraw the eyes of the audience from 


3 Arthur C. Sprague, Shakespeare and the Audience (1935), pp. 10-11. 

® Ibid., p. 11. 

3 A gentleman related to Davies (Dramatic Miscellanies) how Betterton’s countenance 
“which was naturally ruddy and sanguine” turned “as pale as his neckcloth” when he 
played Hamlet confronted by the ghost. 

* Julius Caesar, 11. i. 103-104 (Camb. ed.). 
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the speaker. To remain inconspicuous seems to be the injunction to the 
actors in the Prologue to Nashe’s Summer’s Last Will and Testament: 
« ..and this I bar, over and besides, that none of you stroke your 
beards to make action, play with your cod-piece points, or stand fumbling 
on your buttons when you know not how to bestow yourselves.” Con- 
sider the implications of reading dramatic lines as stage directions. The 
following is from the Philoctetes of Sophocles: 


Philoctetes 
Take me, O Earth, a dying man, so near 
His end with sickness that he cannot stand. 
Neoptolemus 
Methinks in no long time he’ll be asleep 
For, see, his head sinks backward, and o’er all 
His body, look you, trickle beads of sweat, 
And from an artery in his wounded foot 
The black blood spurts. So let us leave him, friends, 
In peace and quiet ‘till he fall asleep.** 


Obviously we must conclude that Greek acting was not elocutionary, 
and that the Greek actor exercised even greater physiological self- 
control than did the Elizabethan. 

The Elizabethan play is highly descriptive, both of places and persons. 


Shakespeare describes a weird night in Rome or a procession of Romans, 
not the stage of the Globe or the behavior of a group of actors. There 
will be “thunder and lightning” on the stage and movement among the 
players, but not, necessarily, naturalistic effects anywhere. Sometimes 
the descriptive note penetrates even the sparse stage directions: ‘‘Enter 
Caesar...a great crowd following, among them a Soothsayer.’™ 
Notice a great crowd, which we must take to mean, about six men and 
a boy. Such stage directions as may be read literally describe acting 
safely within the formal frame. Characters wring their hands to denote 
anguish, throw themselves on the ground to denote grief, enter reading 
a book to denote pensiveness. Queen Katherine “makes in her sleep 
signs of rejoicing, and holdeth up her hands to heaven... ’*’ We can 
imagine what her gesture would seem to be if conveyed to us in Shake- 
speare’s blank verse. The descriptive element in the Elizabethan dra- 
matic line, far from being evidence of natural acting, is the exact reverse. 
It indicates that the speaker, not the speaker’s fellow-actors, was charged 
with the task of implanting an image in the minds of the auditors. We 
may face the issue squarely by asking ourselves a question. In what 
modern play, written for actors of the natural school, are there speeches 


® Sophocles, trans. F. Storr, 2 vols. (1924), 11. 433-435. % Julius Caesar, 1. ii. 
” Henry VIII, wv. ii. 
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resembling that of Brutus? Would not such speeches seem absurdly 
redundant? The modern playwright, to an extent not dreamed of by the 
Elizabethans, shares his task with his actors and guides them, when 
necessary, by his stage directions. 

I have not yet answered one argument favoring natural acting on the 
Elizabethan stage—the general impression of perceptive readers of 
Shakespeare who are also familiar with the theatre (albeit the modern 
theatre) that his plays could not have been adequately performed by 
formal actors. It is an interesting argument, but, I believe, answerable; 
the answer, however, had better wait until we consider the esthetic 
implications of the entire problem. 

My purpose now is to sketch the case for formal acting. I offer it as 
a target to those whose case for natural acting I have been using as a 
target. My first piece of evidence is documentary and, I believe, “‘new.”’ 
As Preface to a play still in manuscript, The Cyprian Conqueror, or The 
Faithless Relict, there exists a brief discussion of the art of acting. After 
cataloguing the various voices to be employed on the stage, the anony- 
mous author proceeds to gesture: 


The other parts of action is in y* gesture, w® must be various, as required; as 
in a sorrowfull parte, y® head must hang downe; in a proud, y* head must bee 
lofty; in an amorous, closed eies, hanging downe lookes, & crossed armes, in a 
hastie, fumeing, & scratching y* head &c.. . .*8 


There is no proof that the author was familiar with the popular stage, 
although his attack on “y* phanatick gang of histriomastiques,”’ his 
resentment that “‘y® pretended illuminist, or severe nonconformist carpe 
at playes,” suggest that he was, at least as a patron, and that he wrote 
after, but not long after, Prynne’s attack of 1633. 

Here, then, we have the earliest specific instructions for acting extant 
in English, and the writer’s conception is of formal, not natural, acting. 
I am retarded, however, from experiencing that sensation of joy which 
comes to the student when he has unearthed an authentic scrap of paper. 
Provoked by my manuscript into investigating later manuals of acting, 
I have been disturbed to discover that they continue to teach formal 
acting. Charles Gildon considered his Life of Thomas Betterton (1710) 
the first such manual in English, and he actually fathered upon Betterton 
instructions like the following: é 


A lifting or tossing of the Head is the Gesture of Pride and Arrogance. Carrying 
the Head aloft is the sign of Joy, Victory, and Triumph .. . etc. 


Scarcely noticeable in the book because of its casual inclusion is the 
significant remark of Mrs. Bradshaw, to a friend of the author, that 


#8 British Museum, MS. Sloane 3709. 9 P. 43, 
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“she endeavour’d first to make her self Mistress of her Part, and left 
the Figure and Action to Nature.’’*° Curll’s History of the English Stage 
(1741), the whole work, in this instance, fathered upon Betterton, simply 
repeats Gildon. In 1807, Henry Siddons, the not-so-famous son of a 
famous mother, translated J/lustrations of Rhetorical Gesture and Action 
from the German of M. Engel. The cuts reveal a series of attitudes best 
calculated to express the emotions, and although sponsored by an actor 
in the great age of Kemble, they picture acting formalized beyond belief. 
Joy is portrayed by a young lady in an empire dress who seems to have 
been arrested midway in one of Miss Bradbrook’s “capers.” In 1882, 
Gustave Garcia, Professor of Singing and Declamation at the Royal 
Academy of Music, published his The Actor’s Art and actually dedicated 
the book to Henry Irving. The cuts are somewhat better in draughts- 
manship, but the book is no different in kind from that of Siddons. 
Mr. Garcia tells us that, ‘Anger as it becomes more violent and turns 
into a passion, will assume a different expression and from Attitude 
Fig. 38 will pass to that of Figs. 40 and 41.” Garcia’s attitude for 
Listening (Fig. 64) is almost identical with Siddons’ attitude for Ex- 
pectation. The natural basis of the attitude is evidently the tendency of a 
human being to crane forward and cup his hand to his ear. Eschewing 
vulgarity by removing the hand a foot from the ear, disposing the arm 
not thus in use by extending it out and downward in a graceful curve, 
and placing the feet in the first movement of a waltz step, the attitude 
reveals the tendency of attitudes in general. The same one is illustrated 
once more, this time under the caption Listening to a [not the] Bird, 
in what must be the apotheosis of all such manuals of acting: Edmund 
Shaftesbury’s Lessons in the Art of Acting (Washington, D. C., 1889). 
Shaftesbury begins with some sensible remarks on the limitations of the 
Delsarte system of dramatic attitudes, and makes a good distinction 
between ‘“‘Objective” (formal) gesture, suitable for elocutionists, and 
“Subjective” (natural) gesture, suitable, but only to the limit of fifty 
per cent of the total gestures, says he, for regular actors. But as his book 
continues, the author seems to forget entirely about subjective gesture. 
Chapter xiv deals with the twelve kneeling attitudes, xLtv with the 
twelve sitting attitudes, x_vm with the seven intellectual (!) attitudes, 
XXVII with the seven methods of falling to the floor. The cuts are delect- 
able, especially Goodbye (32nd attitude), Reverie (102nd attitude), and 
Frenzy (90th attitude): ‘This attitude is made by inclining the head 
backward, looking up; and clutching the hair with both hands.” I have 
not traced any later works of the type, but I am certain that similar 
ones exist at the present day, for circulation in the rural areas. 


Pp. 41. 
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If manuals like those described were to be taken at face value as in. 
dicating how actors used to act, our task would be to prove, not that 
formal acting once graced the English stage, but that it had ever ceased 
to do so. Of course the memory of Henry Irving’s acting survives to 
contradict the impression conveyed by the manual dedicated to him. 
What these books really prove is that, although acting may cease to be 
formal, teachers of acting will never cease trying to formalize it; and 
my Preface to The Cyprian Conqueror is a reminder. 

In Elizabethan times, to an extent never afterwards equaled, acting 

was taught. “I graunt your action, though it be a kind of mechanical 
labour, yet wel done tis worthy of praise... ,”” said Robert Greene in 
1590; and more than two decades later Thomas Heywood, an actor, stil! 
thought of acting as “‘a kind of mechanical labour.” Actors, said he, 
. .. Should be rather schollers, that, though they cannot speake well, know how 
to speake, or else to have that volubility that they can speake well, though they 
understand not what, and so both imperfections may by instruction be helped 
and amended... .@ 


Heywood even believed in the efficacy of acting manuals: 

Labericus [i.e. Laberius Decimus ?] was an excellent poet and rare actor, who 
writ a book of the gesture and action to be used by the tragedians and comedians 
in performance of every part in his native humor.* 


At a vital formative period in English theatrical history, schoolmasters 
were the dominant influence. Plays were performed by boys for “‘learning 
and utterance sake’ and, incidentally, for court amusement. No doubt, 
actors as well as authors were “‘first instructed in the University, after 
drawne like a novice to these abuses.’ What kind of influence upon the 
creation of an English school of acting would have been exerted by such 
“dramatic coaches” as Udall, Edwards, Hunnis, Westcote, and Lyly? 
The answer is suggested by part of Edwards’ Prologue to Damon and 
Pithias: 

So correspondent to their kind their speeches ought to be, 

Which speeches well-pronounced, with action lively framed— 

If this offend the looker on, let Horace then be blamed, 

Which hath our author taught at school, from whom he doth not swerve, 

In all such kind of exercise decorum to observe. 


It is next to certain that Edwards and his kind would have sought 
classical authority. 

Among the manuals of acting previously discussed, the earlier ones 
seem to have a common source. Gildon mentions “a learned Jesuit who 


4! Francescos Fortunes . . . (1590), p. 132. 4 4 pology for Actors, p. 43. 
8 Thid., p. 42. “ John Northbrooke, Treatise . . . (1577), p. 103. 
* Stephen Gosson, School of Abuse (1579), p. 19. 
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wrote on this subject,” whom I suspect to be M. Hedelin, Abbot of 
Aubignac, although no catalogue of gestures appears in the only work 
of Hedelin available to me. More important, Gildon mentions as the 
authority of the learned Jesuit the Roman teacher Quintilian. Quintilian 
and Cicero are both utilized by the author of the Preface to The Cyprian 
Conqueror. The latter takes his catalogue of voices from Julius Pollux’s 
Onomasticon, a Greek compendium of the second century. Everywhere, 
in Heywood as in the earlier controversialists on the stage, is there a 
seeking for authority in the ancients: Roscius, sopus, and Cicero are 
names constantly invoked. 

The classics provided no manual of acting, but they did provide 


' manuals of oratory, in Cicero’s De Oratore and Quintilian’s Imstitutio 


Oratoria. These must have exerted a large influence. Both Cicero and 
Quintilian are equivocal upon the relationship of acting and oratory. 
The orator, says Cicero at one point, avoids “the gesture of the stage,’’*” 
but at another, he says “the gesture almost of the best actors, is re- 
quired,’’** and at another, ‘Who can deny that the gesture and grace 
of Roscius are necessary in the orator’s action and deportment?’’* 
Quintilian faithfully duplicates his idol’s inconsistencies. ‘For what 
can be less becoming to an orator than modulations that recall the 
stage... ?’’5° he asks, but then he teaches that aversion is to be ex- 
pressed “by turning away the head and by thrusting out our hands as 
though to repel the thought . . . ’*! The schoolmasters would have found 
no clear-cut distinction between oratory and acting in their authorities, 
and the discussion of the gestures of oratory would have seemed apposite 
to their needs. Had not Roscius himself, according to Valerius Maximus, 
learned his craft in the forum by observing the oratorical exhibitions? 
A passage like the following from Quintilian would have been eagerly 
attended by a Richard Edwards: 


... Roscius was rapid and Aesopus weighty in his delivery, because the former 
was a comic and the latter a tragic actor. The same rule applies to the move- 
ments. Consequently on the stage young men and old, soldiers and married 
women all walk sedately, while slaves, maid-servants, parasites and fishermen 
are more lively in their movements.® 


Here is a rule, and teachers love rules. It is significant that throughout 
the Elizabethan period, the same word action is used alike to designate 
acting and oratorical gesture. Edward Alleyn’s gratulatory speech to 


“ The Whole Art of The Stage, Eng. trans., 1684. 

7 De Oratore, m1, clx, Bohn’s Classical Library (1862), p. 398. 

‘8 Tbid., 1, xxviii (p. 175). 49 Tbid., 1, lix (p. 215). 

5° Institutio Oratoria, x1, iii, Loeb Classics, rv (1922), 275. 51 Jbid., x1, iii (p. 283). 
#@ G. K. G.:Henry, “Roman Actors,” SP, xv1 (1919), 351. 

8 Institutio Oratoria, x1, iii (p. 303). 
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James I on his entry into London was delivered “‘with excellent actioy 
and a well-tuned, audible voice.” Even the words actor and orator 
tended to coalesce. In Overbury’s (i.e., John Webster’s?) “An Excellen: 
Actor” (1615) we are told, probably of Burbage, that “‘Whatsoever js 
commendable in the Grave Orator, is most exquisitely perfect in him. 
for by a full and significant action of body, he charmes our atten. 
tion.’ 

Testimony that seems principally to bear upon the style of acting 
among boys might seem far-fetched were it not probable that men and 
boys both acted alike. The influence of the schools and classical authority 
might be disregarded except for an extremely important piece of related 
evidence—the continued success of the child actors. At the very moment 
that Hamlet was first performed, Burbage and his fellows were being 
seriously rivaled by companies consisting entirely of young boys. These 
boys, though they performed comedies mainly, performed tragedies as 
well: Cupid’s Revenge, Byron’s Conspiracy, Revenge of Bussy D’ Ambois, 
Sophonisba, The Insatiate Countess, and Philotas, to mention the plays 
extant. That boys were considered capable of performing tragic rales 
even side by side with adult actors is evidenced by Cleopatra, Desde- 
mona, the Duchess of Malfi, and numerous other important feminine 
characters in Elizabethan tragedies. Common sense dictates that Eliza- 
bethan boys were no different essentially from boys today—who can 
act well when cast as children but who cannot succeed in the ‘‘imagina- 
tive interpretation” of adult réles. Yet Elizabethan boys, in adult rdles, 
successfully competed with or codperated with adult actors. Here is an 
anomaly. I quote Professor Hillebrand’s explanation of the anomaly: 


The drama had made tremendous strides toward maturity and complexity; the 
art of acting had been enriched by the labors of Tarleton, Alleyn, and Burbage 
the public was becoming rapidly trained to the fine points of dramaturgy and 
acting, and was inevitably bound toward finer sophistication, aided by the 
great decade which had opened. London in 1600 was a far different place from 
what it was in 1585, even in 1590. How could people now feel toward child 
actors as they had felt before? Even admitting that the Jacobean spectator 
were as satisfied of the fitness of boys to play women as the Elizabethans had 
been, surely they found no illusion when boys impersonated men, they who 
knew Burbage and Alleyn. Boys on the stage must have seemed to them large!) 
what boys on the stage now seem to us—masqueraders . . . I cannot help feeling 
that the fundamental attraction of the boy actors for the Jacobean public was 
the whimsical charm of a masquerade .. .** [To tolerate boys now]... we 
would have to put ourselves in the frame of mind of Italian laborers at a mario- 


“ Thomas Dekker, Magnificent Entertainment (1604). 

% Ed. E. K. Chambers, Elizabethan Stage, tv, 257-258. 

8 Harold N. Hillebrand, The Child Actors, University of Illinois Studies in Lang. and 
Lit., x1 (1926), No. 1, p. 271. 
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nette show, lose our sense of unreality in a deep interest in the play, and forget 
that the puppets are not the heroes they pretend to be.” 


The author argues at some length that the plays written for the boy 
companies lack emotional depth of characterization. I must confess that 
to balance the emotional depth of characterization in two large bodies 
of drama—that written for boys and that written for men—is beyond 
my powers; but I strongly suspect that if the scales tip for the men’s 
plays, it is because the weight of Shakespeare is in that scale. Is not the 
real distinction between Shakespearian Elizabethan drama and non- 
Shakespearian Elizabethan drama? Observable in the passage quoted 
is the fact that one supposition—that the appeal of the boy actors was 
merely “whimsical charm’’—has been forced upon the author by another 
supposition—that the audience who knew Burbage and Alleyn “was 
becoming rapidly trained to the fine points of dramaturgy and acting.” 

“Whimsical charm’’ fails to satisfy me as an explanation of a vogue 
that endured so long and was ended principally by the difficulty of keep- 
ing talented boys from growing up—and which leaves unexplained the 
success of the boys in the adult companies. My explanation of the 
apparent adequacy of the Elizabethan boy actor is simply formal acting. 
In formal acting, as distinct from natural acting (“imaginative inter- 
pretation’), boys could successfully compete. Puppets to be sure—in 
1600 those at the Blackfriars were simply somewhat smaller than those 
at the Globe. 

A few minor hints of the probability of formal acting may be disposed 
of briefly. One of these is the existence and persistence of dumb show in 
the plays, indicating a tendency among playwrights to segregate in their 
minds two methods of conveying intelligence: by pantomime and by 
dialogue. Dumb shows display no tendency to disappear from plays in 
the period supposed to mark increased naturalness in acting; and whereas 
the earlier dumb shows were symbolical, the later ones were used ‘“‘to 
present events necessary to the plot, but not easily included in dialogue 
form.’’** There is something suggestive in the dumb show, in the actor’s 
ceasing to speak while he concentrates on acting. Another hint is pro- 
vided by the surprising rapidity with which the Elizabethans performed 
their plays. Mr. Granville-Barker gives the following illustration of 
“speed” in a modern performance: 


Monck has performed King Lear at the Maddermarket Theatre, Norwich, upon 
an unlocalized stage. He cut approximately 750 of the 3340 lines of text (the 
Folio will give authority for the cutting of some 200), allowed a ten minute 


5? Tbid., p. 274. 
58 F. A. Foster, “Dumb show in Elizabethan Drama before 1620,” Englische Studien, 
XLIV (.912), 16. 
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interval, did not play over-rapidly, and the whole performance only lasted two 
hours and a half.®® 

Monck of course acted in the modern, natural manner. That the Eliza. 
bethans acted in the formal manner may be the explanation of why, 
compared with their rate of performance, that of Monck was quite slow. 
It has been demonstrated in a series of meticulously prepared statistica| 
articles that the average length of Elizabethan plays was 2500 lines, and 
that when the Elizabethans spoke of “two hours acting time’’ they 
meant precisely two hours.®® Even if we assume that they allowed no 
interval in a performance (and the assumption is unjustified), they were 
still able to cut Monck’s time considerably. In the modern performance 
nearly twenty minutes seem to have been consumed by “imaginative 
interpretation.” 

Finally, and perhaps most important, though the argument need not 
be elaborated, the open-air theatre of Shakespeare’s day, with its un- 
localized, relatively unadorned, and centrally placed stage, was better 
suited to formal than to natural acting. That the boy companies acted 
formally I consider almost a prima facie case, yet until nearly the end 
of Shakespeare’s active career the boys monopolized the indoor theatres. 
The position of Burbage was more nearly that of his ancient fellow in 
the Greek amphitheatre than of his modern fellow behind a proscenium 
arch. He was almost surrounded by his audience. He was part of a 
statuary group rather than part of a picture. His attitudes must have 
been statuesque, and his gestures such as would convey meaning to the 
considerable portion of his audience who could not see his face. The 
whimsical smile, the arched brow, the significant sidelong glance would 
not do. He had to act with his body. We sometimes assume that, in the 
open-air theatres, seeing would be easy, hearing difficult, but the op- 
posite may be the truth. I have consulted one® who understands acous- 
tics, and he tells me that, with the balconies occupied, the acoustics of 
the Globe should have been the well-nigh perfect acoustics of a soft- 
surfaced well. But a well is not to be recommended for visibility, es- 
pecially on wintry London afternoons. The playhouses of the Restoration 
were relatively small and well lighted, and Thomas Betterton could 
afford to keep his hands below his waist-line. The modern actor in the 
glare of footlights can afford to reduce his gesture almost to the natural 
movements of a visitor to our drawing room. 

59 Prefaces to Shakespeare, First Series, p. 146. 

60 Alfred Hart, “The Number of Lines in Shakespeare’s Plays,” “The Length of Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean Plays,” “The Time Allotted for Representation of Elizabethan and 
Jacobean Plays,” RES, vii (1932), 19-28, 139-154, 395-413. 

6 My colleague Professor John Dolman. Although he does not share my views, Professor 
Dolman has generously discussed the problem with me and placed his knowledge of the 
theatre and experience in staging Shakespeare at my disposal. 
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The opinion is almost universal that acting made great strides during 
the last decade of the sixteenth century. I share that belief, although 
I see no necessity to assume a harmonious development in play-writing 
and play-acting, two related but far from identical arts. The arts, in 
general, do not keep pace with each other—as the illustrations in volumes 
of Elizabethan poetry should serve to prove. Let us suppose that a 
reader of The Shepheardes Calender, appreciative of poetical art, was 
aware that the original edition was illustrated, but had not seen those, 
or any other Elizabethan illustrations. What pictures of grace and deli- 
cate tracery would he imagine—until he saw the illustrations. Most of 
us incline to deprecate the Droeshout engraving of Shakespeare (we 
who have not seen Shakespeare), while Heming, Condell, Jonson, and 
the rest (who had seen Shakespeare) seemed reasonably content with 
the engraving. In the end, the appreciative reader of The Shepheardes 
Calender will approve the modern printer’s tendency to reproduce the 
original illustrations rather than to set his own art department to work: 
the originals have their own appropriateness. Creizenach has said: 
“ .. it is obvious that when the old pieces written in doggerel like 
Cambyses or Appius and Virginia were replaced by the tragedies of 
Marlowe, Kyd, and the youthful Shakespeare, a complete revolution 
must have taken place in acting as well as play-writing.’"* But why a 
complete revolution? Why, at any rate, a change from formal to natural 
acting? Why not simply an improvement in formal acting—an increase 
in grace, in restraint, in mastery of the stylized gesture, and, above all, 
in the clear, musical, and expressive reading of lines? 

The imaginative description of Elizabethan acting most satisfying to 
me, from a purely esthetic viewpoint, is one by the late Professor Thorn- 
dike,® and it is a description of formal acting. Formal acting is not bad 
in itself. It only seems bad when it represents, as it must needs in modern 
times, the resort of a third-rate actor or teacher of acting, or a dis- 
harmonious intrusion upon an established contemporary ideal. Burbage, 
I believe, read Shakespeare’s lines better than any actor has done since. 
The basis of my belief, so far as it has a basis other than a pious wish, is 
not that Burbage had Shakespeare for his coach, but that formal acting 
would have released him from the fancied necessity of making the lines 
sound like natural speech (which they are not) and of accompanying 
them with natural gestures (upon which much of an actor’s efforts and 
an audience’s attention are now dissipated). If we think of formal acting 
truly skilful, and an Elizabethan audience completely in accord with it, 
we find that we have nothing to lament. It would have been a boon to 
Shakespeare. He could have written his play knowing that it would be 


$a W. Creizenach, The English Drama in the Age of Shakespeare (1916), p. 395. 
® Ashley H. Thorndike, Shakespeare’s Theatre (1916), pp. 402-403. 
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expressively recited, not “interpreted,” and that the actors would not 
be constantly changing his key. He would have been given the same 
freedom by uncompetitive actors that he was given by his unencum. 
bered stage. Formal acting would also have been a boon to posterity. 
The plays would resemble closet drama in one sense, in their accessibility 
to the reader; that is, the text would provide nearly the whole play, not 
merely a libretto waiting to receive life from an actor or commentator 
thinking of actors. And the criticism of Charles Lamb, and later mis- 
creants who have approached the plays as literature rather than as 
pieces of the theatre, would remain tolerable criticism. 

Nothing I say has any application to the methods of acting Shake- 
speare in the modern theatre, whither we are not to go with cold hearts 
and closed minds. Elizabethan drama, whether formally or naturally 
acted in its own day, is now living literature but dead theatre. Like all 
drama it was written for a stage, and the stage for which it was writ- 
ten has ceased to exist. Shakespeare was, of course, a man of the 
theatre—of his theatre—and each performance of his plays in our 
theatre is truly a revival—a resuscitation. Or it is a stuffed bird put on 
display. Miracles occur, and momentarily the bird has been known to 
ruffle his feathers and sing, but usually it remains quiescently ensconced 
in its glass bell. The actors are heroic and helpless. We cannot expect 
them to be archeologists, especially since we are not agreed on the pro- 
cedures that would make them good archeologists.® Scenery and natural 
acting are now less distracting than a platform stage and formal acting 
would be. We should take what we get and be thankful, leaving our 
critical selves at home with our printed texts. 

We cannot blink the fact that a hiatus exists between the play and the 
performance in every modern instance. The hiatus widens, I believe, in 
direct proportion to the amount of “imaginative interpretation” injected 
into the performance. Mr. T. S. Eliot in his little excursion gives the 
impression that Elizabethan drama is a body of literature thai he might 
almost be prevailed upon to like. But he finds that Elizabethan art is an 
“{mpure art”: 

... I know that I rebel against most performances of Shakespeare’s plays be- 
cause I want a direct relationship between the work of art and myself, and | 
want the performance to be such as will not interrupt or alter this relationship 
any more than it is an alteration or interruption for me to superpose a second 
inspection of a picture or building upon the first. I object, in other words, to the 
interpretation, and I would have a work of art such that it needs only to be 
completed and cannot be altered by each interpretation. Now it is obvious that 


® Usually even the apostles of “Shakespeare undefiled” stop with an uncut text and a 
platform stage. William Poel thought in termsof natural acting. Cf. Shakespeare in the Theatre 
(1913). The Ben Greet players, whom I did not see, apparently attempted formal acting. 
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in realistic drama you become more and more dependent upon the actor. . .™ 


The trouble seems to be less with the plays themselves than with Mr. 
Eliot’s habit of going to the theatre. What the actors do jars upon his 
sensibilities, but he carries his charge to the plays themselves rather 
than to the unfortunate circumstance that they are being performed 
out of their day. Of course Elizabethan art is an impure art. So is most 
art, and I do not know how we are to reconcile the fastidious. 

The realistic element in Elizabethan drama constituted in its own day 
no demand for naturalistic interpretation, any more than in its day did 
the realistic element in the drama of Euripides. And what do we mean 
by the realistic element? To what extent is it that part of the whole that 
tickles the individual sense of recognition, and is therefore no constant 
quantity? Interpretation is frequently no more than another person’s 
sense of reality imposed upon us. Let me cite an illustration. The follow- 
ing interpretation of a scene in Shakespeare may be correct, but correct 
or incorrect, the interpreters had only the printed text to guide them; 
and they have been quite militant, because they have denied the audi- 
ence the access to that text which formal acting would have offered: 


Touchstone marries Audrey to close the door against all return to the follies of 
court life. That this interpretation has theatrical plausibility was proved in a 
Berlin performance in which Elizabeth Bergner and Fritz Kortner demonstrated 
the intellectual flexibility of a play that is usually smothered in leaves like the 
Babes in the Wood. In Act m1, Scene 111, Jaques and Touchstone play not as 
lord and clown, but well-nigh as equals, and when Touchstone announces that 
he is to marry Audrey, a smile appears on Jaques face, growing to a laugh and 
finally to uncontrolled merriment in which Touchstone joins, the two men of 
the court have their secret, and a flash of illumination fills the play with more 
than pastoral quality.® 


No one would begrudge Fritz Kortner his well-earned sense of gratifica- 
tion at having done something for Shakespeare, although I sincerely 
prefer those actors who go the whole way and transform Macbeth into 
a “one act cyclone.” My quarrel is never with actors, but with their 
oracles—the critics who carry the modern actor or his assumed Eliza- 
bethan counterpart into the study, and examine texts with a view to 
“theatrical plausibility.” 

We are brought here to the crux of the matter. The modern man of the 
theatre, or he who shares his attitude, reads the plays of Shakespeare 
and comes constantly upon elements which seem to him, because they 
are realistic, to demand naturalistic treatment upon the stage. From 
this position it is only a step for him to see possibilities for naturalistic 

% Elizabethan Essays, pp. 15-16. 


% J. Isaacs, “Shakespeare as Man of the Theatre,”’ Shakespeare and the Theatre . . . by 
Members of the Shakespeare Association (1927), p. 107. 
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treatment in portions that are not realistic. Soon he becomes less an 
observer than a reconciler, less a critic than an apologist, and the whole 
text becomes a mystery to be elucidated by an actor or by himself 
because he is familiar with acting. His guess, by special privilege, be- 
comes better than ours. It is ex theatro. When Professor Wilson tells us 
what happens in Hamlet, we revolt less at his commentary, which is 
often brilliant, than at his tendency to objectify purely intuitive judg- 
ments, his tendency to give his interpretation authority by assuming 
that what a modern actor might do, the Elizabethan actor did do. 

I could read the criticism of Mr. Granville-Barker with a great dea] 
of pleasure were it not for the obiter dicta. For Mr. Granville-Barker, 
Burbage was Shakespeare’s collaborator and no “mere mouthpiece of 
mighty lines.’”’ He asks, ““To provide raw material for acting; is there 
something undignified about it?’ and we can only murmur confusedly 
that there is not, but we do not think that is what Shakespeare did; or 
ask in our turn what is the indignity in being a mere mouthpiece for fine 
poetry. Perhaps Sir Walter Raleigh was a little uncompromising with 
the members of Shakespeare’s own profession when he said that “ . . . all 
this ordered beauty was made possible by the strict subordination of 
stage effects to the needs and methods of poetry,” and voiced his wrath 
that poetry be made “a platform for the exhibition of their own talent 


and passion by those who are its ministers.’”*’ Still, I prefer his attitude 
to the following: 

But the actor does not lose himself in the character he plays. On the contrary. 
He not only presents it under his own aspect, he lends in his own emotions too, 
and he must re-pass the thought of which it is built through the sieve of his own 
mind. He dissects it and then reconstructs in terms of his own personality. He 
realizes himself in Hamlet.® 


One recalls with relief the robustiousness of Stephen Leacock’s The 
Decline of the Drama: “‘When actors begin to think, it is time for a 
change.’ One wishes that Shakespeare might have added that the 
tragedians, like the clowns, “should speak no more than is set down 
for them.” And, finally, one recalls the simple standards of the Eliza- 
bethans themselves. In Massinger’s play, the great actor Paris performs 
before the Empress Domitia, and receives her commendation: 
He had a tunable tongue and neat delivery.” 

What more could she ask?” 

University of Pennsylvania RASnRD TeapAee 

66 Prefaces to Shakespeare, Hamlet, Third Series (1937), p. 5. 

87 Shakespeare (1909), pp. 120, 123. 68 H. Granville Barker, Prefaces, Third Series, p. 4. 

6° Modern Essays, C. Morley, ed. (1921), p. 147. 7° The Roman Actor, Act 111. 

71 T have a single standard for judging performances of Shakespeare: it is an excellent 
performance if I can hear the lines. 





XLIV 
HAMLET AND THE MOUSE-TRAP 


I1s disputérent quinze jours de suite, et, au bout de quinze jours, ils étaient 
aussi avancés que le premier; mais enfin ils parlaient, ils se communiquaient 
des idées, ils se consolaient.—Candide. 


I 


OME twenty years ago, in an analysis of the Play-Scene, I remarked 

that it was extraordinary that so important a part of Hamlet had 
received so little attention. Oddly enough, interest in this scene was just 
beginning in good earnest, and much important criticism and lively 
controversy have followed in the intervening years. We might hope, 
then, that at the present day we should be clearer in our minds, and that 
the scholar, the actor, the stage-manager, and the “general reader”’ 
would now be happily in accord. 

Unfortunately, no such result has been attained. Three principal 
interpretations of the scene are still in the field, each of which has dis- 
tinguished support. The two most striking and novel of these are due 
respectively to Dr. W. W. Greg and Professor Dover Wilson, whose emi- 
nence in Shakespearean studies needs no emphasis. Although far from 
being in agreement, these scholars are genial antagonists, fond of pre- 
senting each other with complimentary bouquets, not less fragrant for 
the thorns beneath the roses. Greg’s! theory first appeared in 1917. Two 
years later, after receiving some vigorous criticism, he replied, and in 
1936, in an open letter to Wilson, “affectionately but unrepentantly” 
returned to the attack. His adversary has been equally affectionate and 
equally unrepentant, and far more loquacious. He has set forth his views 
in different places, but the substance of them may be read in his enter- 
taining volume, What Happens in Hamlet (1935), dedicated to Greg. A 
revised edition with additional material has recently (1937) been issued. 
He has also prepared for the “‘New Cambridge Shakespeare” an edition 
of Hamlet, with stage directions and emendations of the text in accord- 
ance with his views, and he has been fortunate in having these views 
embodied in actual performance on the stage.” 

Contrasting with these is what may be termed the traditional inter- 
pretation, which has been stated in various ways in recent years, though 
without the controversial ardor which animates more radical] theories. 
It has been presented, to take an example from each of three different 


1 As I shall have to refer often to Dr. Greg and to Professor Wilson, I am taking the 
liberty of generally omitting their titles. 

? Bibliography of Greg’s and Wilson’s publications is given below. My article, ‘““The 
Play-Scene in Hamlet,” appeared in the JEGP, xvi (1919), 1-22. 
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countries, by Dr. Joseph Quincy Adams, Professor L. L. Schiicking, and 
Mr. Harley Granville-Barker, in analyses of the entire play which dif- 
fer from each other in minor respects.’ In 1919, in the article of my own 
to which I have already referred, the scene was explained along consery- 
ative lines, and in greater detail. 

Under these circumstances, there seems to be excuse for adding an- 
other to the legion of monographs on Hamlet. The importance of the 
Play-Scene as the keystone to the arch of the drama as a whole, and the 
necessity of understanding this scene, are now, apparently, fully real- 
ized. Thus Wilson says, in introducing What Happens in Hamlet, “Did 
Claudius see the dumb-show, and if not, why not? It is just because I 
think the posing of that problem a turning-point in the history of Shake- 
spearian criticism that I have written this book.” The most effective 
demonstration of the correctness of the more conservative interpreta- 
tion, however ungracious this demonstration may seem, is destructive 
criticism of Wilson’s theories, and of those set forth by Greg. The whole 
question, however, is much broader than dispute over matters of detail. 
Decision must depend as much upon critical methods as upon textual 
exegesis—not upon methods which are novel, but those which have long 
since stood their test. I shall have to apologize in advance, then, for 
restating some principles already familiar to the reader. We shall never 
settle the difficulties of the Play-Scene until we can agree about the 
proper ways to approach it. Moreover, there is less need for detailed 
examination of the text if, as I believe, the basis of Greg’s and of Wil- 
son’s arguments in regard to the dumb-show is unsound. If that goes to 
pieces, little is left of their subsequent reconstructions. While it will be 
necessary to discuss some points minutely, I hope that much of the 
criticism of criticism, always tedious and confusing to the reader, may be 
avoided. 

Wilson’s hypotheses have gained greater approval than Greg’s, and 
a wider audience, not confined to specialists. But an understanding of 
what Greg has written is very necessary, because of his distinction as 
a scholar, the illuminating suggestions which he has made, and Wilson’s 
dependence in part upon his work. In one sense, Greg’s theory hardly 
needs refutation; many of its points have been destructively criticized, 
it is too revolutionary to carry conviction, and though he has again 

3 Joseph Quincy Adams, edition of the play (Boston and New York, 1929), 261 ff.; 
Levin L. Schiicking, Der Sinn des Hamlet (Leipzig, 1935), translated by Graham Rawson 
as ‘The Meaning of Hamlet’ (London, 1937); Harley Granville-Barker, Prefaces to Shake- 
speare, Third Series, Hamlet (London, 1937). Granville-Barker records his “total disagree- 
ment” with Wilson’s interpretation of the Play-Scene (p. 97). I did not read his book until 
after the present paper was written, and I find that in two or three places he has anticipated 
my objections. 
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entered the fray after nearly twenty years, he is not over-serious about 
the whole business. “I am not surprised,” he says to Wilson, “that you 
should remark: ‘Whether you actually believed in your theory I have 
never been able to discover’-—for I have never discovered it myself. 
However, you have challenged me to defend it: so, have at you!’’* He 
seems, then, more interested in an elaborate display of fencing than in 
slaying his adversary. His original argument is a closely reasoned piece 
of logic, based, as I think, upon a false premise. When he sees the conclu- 
sion to which it has led him, he apparently hesitates. What shall we say? 
We must not take mere dialectics too seriously. But his work cannot 
be ignored, and the best way to treat it seems to be to meet his arguments 
when necessary, leaving him to decide how far he will continue to de- 
fend them. I am not so much concerned here with details as with his 
general approach. Those who wish detailed criticism may read Wilson’s 
extended comments, which will not be found lacking in conviction. 

I would especially emphasize the importance of the play within the 
play for the actor and the stage director. Here is one of the big set-scenes 
of Hamlet, falling, as such scenes often do, midway in the third act; 
yet while the main issue, the testing of Claudius, has been made to stand 
out clearly, the subtler points have rarely, I think, been fully realized. 
The text has been cut and the action arranged in a variety of ways. The 
dumb-show has frequently been omitted altogether,’ yet it is in both 
Quartos and in the Folio, and it is intimately bound up with the dialogue. 
Shakespeare must have written it (or retained it from the old play which 
he was revising) with a purpose, and it is certainly our business to find 
out what that purpose was. In these matters the scholar and the critic 
may be of assistance, for though they may learn much from study of 
effects in actual production, they may also give valuable help to the 
players themselves. At the end of the present paper I have added, for 
those whose place is in the theatre, a summary of the results of the 
following discussion. 

As Dr. Greg and Professor Wilson have not hesitated to attack those 
who have differed from them, they will not take sharp criticism amiss. 
Each has, in any case, contributed much to our knowledge of the scene, 


* MLR, xxxt (1936), 145. 

5 Sometimes with strange results. In the stage version used by John Gielgud, Ophelia 
says, as soon as the Prologue enters, ““What means this, my lord?,”’ and Hamlet answers, 
“Marry, this is miching mallecho; it means mischief,” all of which applies in the uncut text 
to the dumb-show, and is inapplicable as following the entrance of the Prologue. See 
Rosamond Gilder, John Gielgud’s Hamlet, a record of performance (New York, 1937), 
p. 164. Miss Gilder’s work in giving an exact description of the acting and settings of this 
performance is much to be commended; it would be extremely useful to have such records 
of all the more important productions of the play. 
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The latter has stated, as the aim of his own studies, “‘the clearer under. 
standing of Shakespeare’s purposes and the better playing of Hamlet.” 
With that modest and sensible proposal all who write on this thorny 
subject will agree. 


II 


We will first review the newer theories, which ought, at the outset, 
to be clearly in the reader’s mind. Only the main outlines are here 
given, in order that matters of secondary importance may not prove 
confusing. I am aware that there is danger in summaries; I shall, as far 
as possible, quote the actual phraseology of the writers. To do them com- 
plete justice their arguments should of course be read in full. 

Greg sets forth an interpretation of the play which he thinks Shake- 
speare intended for those persons in the theatre who could perceive it.s 


To the bulk of [Shakespeare’s] audience Hamlet would be just another—and the 
greatest—of the Senecan revenge dramas. But may we not believe that for 
himself, as for other humaner minds among his contemporaries, such crude 
machinery would appear as a blot upon a noble piece of work? For such minds 
he would appear to have designed an alternative explanation, and as a warning 
of his real intention to have introduced the dumb-show.’ 


How does the dumb-show give warning? Greg thinks it is because the 
King ‘“‘sat unmoved” through it, though if it reproduced his crime he 
must have known that his secret was betrayed.* “The King, it will be 
observed, gives not the smallest sign of disturbance during or after the 
all-important dumb-show, and yet when the play comes to be acted his 
uneasiness quickly makes itself apparent.’’® This creates a serious dif- 
ficulty. “If the King could sit unmoved through the representation in 
pantomime of these events there is no imaginable reason why they 
should move him when acted with words.’”!° The conclusions are: 
“Claudius did not murder his brother by pouring poison into his ears,” 
and “the Ghost’s story was not a revelation, but a mere figment of Ham- 
let’s brain.” The Ghosts in Shakespeare’s plays are “the illusions of 
sleep or distemper,”’ and the Ghost in Hamlet is of the same sort." His 
speeches are “no more than the reflection of Hamlet’s thoughts.” 
The poisoning through the ears is described because it was already in 
Hamlet’s mind, as a subconscious recollection from the Murder of 


6 The best place to get Dr. Greg’s theory is his paper, “(Hamlet’s Hallucination,” MLR, 
xm (1917), 393-421. See also “‘Re-enter Ghost: A Reply to Mr. J. D. Wilson,” ibid., x1v 
(1919), 353-369, and “What Happens in Hamlet?” ibid., xxx1 (1936), 145-154, and 
“A Critical Mousetrap,” pp. 179-180 of A Book of Homage to Shakespeare (Oxford, 1916). 

7 x1, 419. * xm, 397. ® x1, 401. 10 x11, 398. 1 xq, 401. 

2 xq, 395. 8 xt1, 413. 4 xq, 416. 
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Gonzago, with which he had been familiar. The King rises and calls for 
lights, “convinced—not that his guilt has been discovered, but that Ham- 
let is a dangerous madman, who has designs on his life, and must, at all 
costs, be got quietly out of the country, and, if possible, out of the 
world.’”5 ‘The immediate object of the dumb-show is to prove to a criti- 
cal audience that it is Hamlet’s behaviour and not the King’s that breaks 
up the court, while at the same time leaving Hamlet himself free to 
believe in the success of his plot.’ 

Wilson takes as his point of departure,'’ as has already been noted, 
the difficulty emphasized by Greg, asking ‘“‘Why does not Claudius 
show any signs of discomfiture at this dumb-show, which is a more com- 
plete representation of the circumstances of the murder than the play 
which follows it?’* His solution is that proposed hesitatingly by Halli- 
well long ago: “Is it allowable to direct that the King and Queen should 
be whispering confidentially to each other during the dumb-show, and 
so escape a sight of it?’’* He thinks that Hamlet’s remark, “Look you, 
how cheerfully my mother looks” directs the attention of the audience 
in the theatre to Gertrude, who joins Claudius and Polonius, who have, 
as he maintains, been in dispute about Hamlet’s madness since the re- 
mark of Polonoius, “‘O, ho! do you mark that?” “Each is arguing in 
support of his favourite theory ... they are not watching the inner-stage 
at all; the play is nothing to them; their whole attention is concentrated 
upon the problem of Hamlet’s madness.’”*° The dumb-show is intended 
to make the spoken play clear to the audience. The King’s question, 
“Have you heard the argument? Is there no offence in’t?” says Wilson, 
“makes it certain that the King cannot have seen the dumb-show, which 
is the argument of the play.”*! He adopts from Greg the idea that the 
dumb-show was an unwelcome surprise to Hamlet, and further argues 
that the First Player was a rascal,” that “‘miching mallecho” refers to 
this fellow’s sneaking treachery in surreptitiously inserting the show into 


% x11, 406. 16 x11, 420, note. 

7 References without title to Wilson’s work in what follows are taken from What Hap- 
pens in Hamlet, second edition (Cambridge, England, 1937). Those from his edition of 
the play (Cambridge, England, 1934) are preceded by “Ed.” He had earlier published 
“The Parallel Plots in Hamlet,” MLR, x111 (1918), 129-156; “The Play-Scene in Hamlet 
Restored,” Atheneum (1918) July, 303-307; Aug., 344-349; Sept., 384-388; Nov., 462- 
467. Analyses of the contents of these articles will be found in the useful Hamlet Bibliog- 
raphy and Reference Guide, by Anton A. Raven (Chicago, 1936). Quotations from Shake- 
speare’s text in the present article are from the Neilson edition, The Cambridge Poets 
(Boston and New York, 1906). 18 P, 139. 

1 Furness, Variorum, 1, 242. See also W. F. Trench, Shakespeare’s Hamlet, a New 
Commentary (London, 1913), p. 159, note 2. 

2 P. 184. 2 P, 159. 2 Cf. p. 163. 
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the play, and that Hamlet’s “The players cannot keep counsel, they’|| 
tell all” voices his fear that they are going to spoil his carefully arranged 
plan. Hamlet’s explanation that Lucianus is “nephew to the King” 
makes the court believe that the poisoner in the play signifies Hamlet 
and the sleeping king Claudius, which gives ample excuse to break up 
the performance. But “the plot of the interlude is [Claudius’s] life’s 
history. Hamlet knows all! Claudius is not safe; anything may happen. 
He pulls himself to his feet, and, squealing for light, he totters as fast 
as his trembling knees will carry him from the terrible, the threatening 
room. King Mouse has become a shambling, blinking paddock.’ 

Other points in Wilson’s analysis will be referred to later. The reader 
who wishes to know in advance the very different conclusions reached 
in the present article may be referred to the closing section.™ 


III 


Questions of antecedent probability confront us at the outset. Is it 
likely that the action of Hamlet is so obscure that it has been misunder- 
stood until modern ingenuity has revealed it? A skilful dramatist makes 
the broad outlines of his plot plain to his audience, however much he 
may neglect details. Most of the difficulties which critics find in the 
Play-Scene* do not exist for spectators in the theatre. We must try to 
find explanations for real inconsistencies and obscurities, even if these 
are only apparent under close scrutiny, but this does not mean that in 
order to get rid of them it is best to make the scene into something new 
and strange. The dramatic effect of the whole, as it has been stamped on 
the minds of generations of playgoers, is guidance which cannot be neg- 
lected. When the long history of Hamlet criticism is reviewed, it is evi- 
dent that characterization and motivation have given greater trouble 
than inconsistencies in the plot, which, though crude and melodramatic 
when reduced to its essentials, is nevertheless exceedingly effective 
theatrically. Even with mediocre acting the play “goes,” as we all 
know. Both Greg and Wilson urge, however, that it will not work prop- 
erly without their respective reconstructions. Thus Greg remarks that 
“the obvious interpretation of the action, which satisfies the generality, 
makes Shakespeare an astonishingly perverse bungler.”” But was Shake- 
speare not just as much of a bungler if he so failed to make the gist of 
his plot plain that it has taken three hundred years to discover what he 
really meant? Does an expert playwright work that way? I do not think 
that it will be maintained that Shakespeare was a bungler in the art 
of writing for the stage by the time that he revised the Hamlet-story. 


%P. 195, ™ See below, pp. 734-735. 
% Cf. Wilson’s eleven points (not fourteen), p. 139. 
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Can we believe that he meant a part of his audience to understand Ham- 
letin a way which knocks its traditional and accepted outlines completely 
to pieces? 

Wilson goes to work in a different fashion. He does not advocate two 
interpretations, one for the pit and another for the galleries, and he does 
not destroy the main structure of the plot. But the cumulative effect 
of constant warping of the text,% and of forcing incidents into a new 
significance, is almost as great. Of the Play-Scene he says, in effect: 
You think that Claudius witnesses the dumb-show? Not at all; he is 
too busy discussing Hamlet’s madness to pay any attention to it. You 
think that the players are doing what they can to carry out the Prince’s 
intentions, after his kind and friendly treatment of them? Not at all; 
the First Player, a rascally fellow, nearly wrecks his plans. You think 
that “miching mallecho” refers to the plot of the Murder of Gonzago? 
Not at all; it refers to the iniquity of the actors. So with questions else- 
where in the play—the treatment of the supernatural, the “usurpation” 
of Claudius, the ambitions of Hamlet, the interpretation of the ‘““Nun- 
nery-Scene’’— Wilson is convinced that he has found the true solutions. 
“Restoration along these lines, I believe, makes the plot of Hamlet 
work properly for the first time since Shakespeare’s day.’’’ 


% As, for example, in the following passage. When Laertes returns, the King tells him 

that “he which hath your noble father slain pursued my life,”” and Laertes assents: 
It well appears. But tell me 

Why you proceeded not against these feats, 

So crimeful and so capital in nature, 

As by your safety, wisdom, all things else, 

You mainly were stirr’d up. 
Professor Wilson asks what these feats were, which clearly involved the person of Claudius, 
and finds that Hamlet himself hinted to Rosencrantz and Guildenstern that he might take 
to assassination. Rosencrantz observes that Hamlet does not lack advancement, since he 
has the voice of the King himself for the succession, and Hamlet replies: “Ay, but ‘While 
the grass grows’,—the proverb is something musty.” “In short,”’ says Wilson, “the heir 
to the throne does not propose to wait his turn, but to anticipate the course of nature by 
action. It is Hamlet, then, and not Claudius, who first broaches the subject of assassina- 
tion, and of ambition as the motive therefor” (p. 168). 

This is certainly a “warping” of the meaning of the text. It is, of course, highly improb- 
able that Hamlet would give away a plan so dangerous as this to the friends whom he 
does not trust, and least of all at this point—his next move is to call for the recorder, and 
expose their designs on him. And the proverb “Whylst grass doth growe, oft sterves the 
seely steede” (to cite one of its forms) does not mean that the horse is going to kick his 
master to death. Malone explained it correctly: “Hamlet means to intimate that whilst 
he is waiting for the succession to the throne of Denmark, he may himself be taken off 
by death.” (Quoted by Furness, New Variorum, 1, 267.) For other illustrations of high- 
handed treatment of the text, observe Wilson’s remarks about the “usurpation” of Claud- 
ius (p. 717 below, note 32), the significance of the prologue and of the “miching mallecho” 
speech (pp. 729, 732 below). 7 Ed. lix. 
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Inconsistencies and contradictions have of course long been perceived 
in the action, and the criticism of Hamlet is marked by the whitening 
skeletons of those who have vainly attempted to explain them away. 
The old idea that Hamlet is a complete and perfect chrysolite dies hard. 
Investigations of the last half-century into the history of the material, 
its development under Shakespeare’s hand, and comparison with his 
methods of working with sources in other plays, have not yet given that 
idea its quietus. Contradictions resulting from the refashioning of old 
and popular material are partly responsible for the eternal debates as 
to whether Hamlet was mad, or why he delayed revenge, or what his 
relations with Ophelia were. But critics, remembering that they are 
dealing with the greatest of English tragedies, have been loth to admit 
such inconsistencies. Thus Professor Trench, writing some twenty-five 
years ago, assumed at the outset that Shakespeare’s characterization is 
without flaw: “What is perfectly reasonable to object to is the sugges- 
tion that there are defects in the psychology.’”* And it is extraordinary 
how little the history of the play is taken into account in Hamlet criti- 
cism today. Everyone concedes that Shakespeare was working on the 
basis of an old play of the revenge type; and resemblances to the Span- 
ish Tragedy, and recent research into the authorship,” indicate that it 
was probably written by Kyd. Contemporary references show that it 
was well known and popular, but by the turn of the century it must 
have seemed old-fashioned. In preparing a new play, Shakespeare was 
obviously not free to make radical alterations whenever he chose. He 
could not turn the plot inside out, or the characters upside down, any 
more than a modern dramatist, working on Uncle Tom’s Cabin, could 
make the bloodhounds bite Eliza on the ice, or transform Legree into 
a courteous philanthropist. Study of other plays shows that Shakespeare 
frequently retained crude and illogical plots, expending all the resources 
of his art upon making them plausible by superb characterization. It is 
idle to say that antecedent plots exercised no compulsion upon his 
genius, or that he did not often tolerate discrepancies in character and 
situation. The contrary has, I think, been sufficiently proved. Why, 
then, should we doubt that in Hamlet also he was, in Stoll’s words, 
“‘making the best of a picturesque and exciting but irrational old plot”’?*’ 
Since the old play has been lost, it might seem at first thought that we 
could say nothing about his revisions, but the matter is not as simple 
as that. Much in Hamlet which causes difficulty or seems at variance 


28 Shakespeare’s Hamlet: a New Commentary (London, 1913), p. xii. Cf. p. 2. “The 
tragedy of Hamlet is a work perfect in conception and execution.” 

29 V. Osterberg, Studier over Hamlet-texterne, 1 (Copenhagen, etc., 1920). 

3° Art and Artifice in Shakespeare (Cambridge, England, 1933), p. 100. 
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with Shakespeare’s art is strikingly like the Spanish Tragedy. If we can 
get guidance from observing the Kyd tradition and its probable effect 
on Shakespeare, we shall be on far safer ground than if we ignore this, 
and rely on our own ingenuity. 

These considerations have been emphasized so often in recent years 
that I hesitate to repeat them, but Professor Wilson gives me no alter- 
native. He doubts that any ‘“‘discrepancies arising out of revision .. . 
are to be set down to the intractability of the inherited plot.” He is very 
scornful of “historical criticism,’’ as representatives of which he cites 
Stoll, Schiicking, and J. M. Robertson. 


They ask, not ‘“‘What is wrong with Hamlet?” but “What is wrong with Hamlet?” 
and the answer they give is that nearly everything is wrong. . .. They appear 
to have no aesthetic, or at least dramatic, principles whatever, but seek to ex- 
plain and appraise everything in Shakespeare by reference to historical causes. 
... But before Shakespeare be dismissed from the rank of dramatist and de- 
graded to that of a mere poetical decorator of other people’s plays, a word 
or two may perhaps be found in his defence. ... The main trouble with the 
“historical critics” is their ignorance of history and their lack of historical 
curiosity." 


By my troth, Captain, these are very bitter words. I am obliged to 
add that they seem to me unjustified. The “historical’’ critics have 


made mistakes, as all the brethren do, and they have sometimes pushed 
their methods too far, but I do not think it can be denied that they have 
contributed much to our knowledge. It does not seem fair to accuse them 
of dismissing Shakespeare from the rank of dramatist to that of decor- 
ator. “Historical criticism’’ is a somewhat ambiguous term. One might 
suppose that Professor Wilson employs it himself, when he pleads for 
study “‘in the light of Elizabethan politics and cosmology,” but he de- 
fines it more narrowly® as “explaining situations in Shakespeare by 


3 Ed., xlvi-l, passim. 

# In connection with his argument to prove Claudius a “usurper.’’ It is not my purpose 
to discuss matters not affecting the Play-Scene, but this is perhaps relevant. I confess I 
do not understand the situation as he presents it to us. “The dejected air of the crown 
prince, the contrast between his black doublet and the bright costumes of the rest, his 
strange and (as it would seem) sulky conduct towards his uncle, above all the hypocritical 
and ingratiating address of the uncle to him, bore only one possible interpretation— 
usurpation; and that Hamlet never mentions the subject in his first soliloquy but reveals 
a far more horrible wrong must have seemed to the original audience one of the most 
effective dramatic strokes of the play” (Ed., liv). So the fact that Hamlet says nothing 
about usurpation after the court scene, but dwells on his mother’s frailty and his father’s 
death, indicates that usurpation was what was really weighing on his mind in that scene! 

Again, we are reminded that the monarchy of Elizabeth and James was elective, but 
on the next page that “an elective throne in Shakespeare’s Denmark is a critical mare’s 
nest” (lv-lvi). Wilson is sure that Claudius was a usurper. 
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reference to his hypothetical sources.”” The methods of Stoll, Schiicking, 
and Robertson are not identical, and with some of these one may differ. 
They do have this in common, however, with which one may agree: they 
take carefully into account what can be learned of the Hamlet materia! 
before Shakespeare worked with it. The old play is more than “hypo- 
thetical’’; its existence is as certain as that of any lost play can be, and 
its character, even to some details, may be inferred with reasonable 
certainty. We know that Shakespeare was, in general, inclined to stick 
to his source; that he often did so when we feel that he might have de- 
parted from it; and that in Hamlet he had special reasons for not making 
alterations. To maintain that all this should be taken into account in 
judging his completed work may be “historical criticism,” but it also 
seems Common sense. 

What shall we say of the view that Shakespeare intended the play 
to have two separate and irreconcilable meanings, one for the educated 
and the other for the uneducated? Again we are faced with a question 
of antecedent probability. Is there any real indication that Shakespeare 
was given to this sort of thing? Allegorical interpretations, which only 
sharper wits could discern, have found defenders. But there is no valid 
proof that the Essex business or the Scottish succession, for example, 
was in Shakespeare’s mind when he wrote Hamlet. Greg assumes a 
sceptical and rationalistic view* of the supernatural, which it seems 





The situation appears to be as follows. Shakespeare meant us to understand that the 
throne of Denmark was hereditary, but that the order of succession by descent might be 
set aside if the good of the country demanded it. Determination of this lay in the hands of 
the nobility; in that sense the throne was elective. On the death of his brother, Claudius 
persuaded the Danish nobles, headed by Polonius, to declare him king. He was a usurper 
only in the sense that Henry IV or Henry VII were usurpers. When they were established 
on the throne, and had the most powerful elements in the country behind them, they were 
legitimatized. This general arrangement was true of the early Germanic kingdoms, in 
England as elsewhere, but Shakespeare’s auditors had in all probability no interest in the 
historical situation in early Denmark. Steevens and Blackstone were wrong in emphasizing 
this as explaining the dramatist’s procedure, though they were on the right track in ex- 
plaining the general arrangement of the succession in the play. The line “Popp’d in be- 
tween the election and my hopes” is conclusive. “‘Election” can only mean “choice.’’ When 
a crowd of Danes, “‘in a riotous head” burst in upon Claudius, they cry, ‘Choose we! 
Laertes shall be king!” Notice that Hamlet does not say that Claudius came between 
him and his rights, only his hopes. The new king won his crown by despicable means, but 
he was careful to have it legally set upon his head. As Professor J. Q. Adams puts it, 
“Indeed, so successful is [Claudius] in the employment of these his two chief weapons, 
flattery and bribery, that he has secured from the politicians of the Court his election 
to the throne in spite of Hamlet’s being the idol of the people of Denmark” (loc.cit., 
p. 183). 

33 He has somewhat modified his views, but if I understand him he still clings to his 
main points. 
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doubtful that an Elizabethan sitting in the playhouse would have held. 
The more advanced thinkers of the day were beginning to get away 
from the crude demonology of the age, but they were far from knowing 
that they cherished the “subconscious recollections” of modern psy- 
chology. To impose these upon the play, even for a part of the audience, 
strikes a note foreign to the time in which the play was written. For the 
cultivated playgoer of the present day it sets up as much of a handicap 
as the absurd experiment of clothing the actors in modern fashion— 
Hamlet in plus fours, Polonius in a tail coat, and so forth. Those who 
have advocated this remind us that the play goes well with the audience 
under such conditions. Of course it does; the old piece is so sturdy that 
it would take more than that to kill it. But to impose present-day con- 
ceptions of ghosts or fashions in dress upon an Elizabethan drama hurts 
it all the same. 

Investigation of Elizabethan conceptions of the supernatural opens 
up a very large subject, which lies outside the scope of the present paper. 
But there is one point which it is well to keep in mind. Even if it be 
granted that an educated spectator in the Globe Theatre thought that 
ghosts were only stuff of the imagination—a very large concession—it 
does not follow that he would take them as such in a play. Nowadays, 
however enlightened we may be, we indulge in “‘a willing suspension of 
disbelief” when we read a ghost story. We do not apply our modern 
scepticism to the Three Wishes and the Magic Fetich when we read 
W. W. Jacobs’s “‘The Monkey’s Paw,” or to vampires when we shudder 
at Bram Stoker’s Dracula. We take the ghost as a ghost when we see 
Hamlet today, despite all our modernity. Would not an Elizabethan 
gentleman have done the same, despite all his enlightenment? I believe 
that he would, especially in a revenge play, where the ghost was a 
stage tradition. He was in the theatre for amusement, not to philoso- 
phize, and the dramatic tradition of the objectivity of ghosts was strong. 
Moreover, how could Shakespeare make it plain to him that he was to 
assume that the apparition existed only in Hamlet’s brain, to abandon 
the obvious meaning of the play and make of it something quite differ- 
ent? If Shakespeare did try to do this he failed, for with all its subtlety 
and reflectiveness, Hamlet has never meant anything of the sort to us, 
who are more sceptical and better versed in psychology than our fore- 
fathers were. Consider an analogous case. We have been accustomed to 
accept All’s Well and Measure for Measure as romance, as stories of 
tribulation with a happy ending. But there is a fashionable theory that 
they are bitterly ironical. “In All’s Well that Ends Well—supremely 
cynical title— .. . the self-torturing mood of the play, the bitter mood 
of ‘T’ll show you a happy ending,’ is only too apparent.” In a devastating 
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criticism of this point of view Professor R. W. Chambers asks, “But 
what about Shakespeare’s audience? How did he convey to them his 
bitter intention of making a supremely cynical happy ending? How 
will they understand it?” I can only repeat my own disbelief in the 
theory that Professor Chambers attacks, and in the assumptions that 
underlie it. I do not think that Shakespeare worked in any such fashion. 
“He provided for the more intellectual spectators something which the 
groundlings, with their imperfect mentality and defective education, 
could not perceive, but this was an extension of the simpler meaning 
of his play, and not at variance with it.’ 

In the discussion which follows we shall see how little textual inter- 
pretation can be considered apart and by itself. Questions of method 
rise disturbingly, no matter how much we knap them o’ the coxcombs. 
Perhaps fundamental differences of opinion in regard to critical methods 
will always bar complete agreement on special and concrete cases, like 
the one which we are considering, but the careful investigation of these 
cases is surely one of the best ways to test the ultimate validity of the 
methods themselves. 


IV 


We may now proceed to examination of the play itself. 

The first point which I would make is that both Greg and Wilson 
start from a false dilemma. If this dilemma does not exist, the elaborate 
structures which they have erected come crashing to the ground. Be- 
cause there is no indication in the text that Claudius is affected by the 
dumb-show, Wilson believes that he does not see it, and Greg that it 
does not represent the circumstances of his crime. I maintain that there 
is no valid evidence that Claudius is not affected, and deeply so. His 
emotion, if he reveals it, is perceived only by Hamlet and Horatio, 
who are watching him, and not by the courtiers, who are intent on the 
stage. We are probably to think of the hall as being darkened (‘‘Give me 
some light. Away!”), which further protects him. 

Drama often depends on gesture and facial expression to make the 
story clear, but stage business is not always indicated in Shakespeare’s 
plays; sometimes the actors must supply it. Absence of spoken words or 
of stage directions to indicate emotion does not mean that emotion is 
not supposed to exist or to be manifested. Consider, for example, the 


* Quoted from W. W. Lawrence, Shakespeare’s Problem Comedies (New York, 1931), 
p. 15. This whole question is discussed from various points of view and in detail in that 
book. The quotation from R. W. Chambers is from “The Jacobean Shakespeare and 
Measure for Measure,” Annual Shakespeare Lecture of the British Academy (London, 
1937), p. 29. 
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church scene in Much Ado. Hero, at the altar, is suddenly and brutally 
accused of unchastity. Is there any immediate indication of her feelings? 
No, and only after a considerable time has elapsed does she speak at all. 
Twenty-three lines stand between ‘“‘There, Leonato, take her back again. 
Give not this rotten orange to your friend—” and Hero’s cry, “And 
seem’d I ever otherwise to you?” It is a dreadful accusation. Does 
Hero stand like a wooden Indian all this time? Certainly not; her 
astonishment and dismay must of course appear in her face and bearing. 
For another instance, look at the opening scene of King Lear. After the 
terrible invective in which Lear disowns his daughter, ending with 


The barbarous Scythian, 
Or he that makes his generation messes 
To gorge his appetite, shall to my bosom 
Be as well neighbour’d, piti’d, and reliev’d, 
As thou my sometime daughter— 


Cordelia makes no response, and there is no stage direction to indicate 
her emotion. Indeed, she does not say anything for a hundred lines. 
But does she not feel the blow deeply? Does she not “‘blench” at her 
father’s cruel words? 

These instances are enough to show that because Claudius says noth- 
ing, and no stage direction tells us of his feelings, he is not necessarily 
unaffected by the dumb-show. No one can dogmatize as to how far he 
is able to conceal his dismay; I think it quite probable that Shakespeare 
did not mean that he should wholly conceal it. Hamlet is not going to 
stop the play yet, however; there is more to come, the “‘dozen or sixteen 
lines” for which the audience has been carefully warned to look in the 
spoken play, and the climax of the scene must not come at the beginning. 

I do not see that there can be any question that Claudius realizes, as 
soon as the dumb-show is over, that Hamlet knows all about the mur- 
der. This has indeed been doubted.* But the dark chapter in the life 
of Claudius has all been laid bare in the dumb-show, which agrees closely, 
even to details, with the revelations of the Ghost and with Hamlet’s 
own recollections. The affection of the Player Queen for her husband 
recalls Hamlet’s ‘“‘Why, she would hang on him,” etc.; the “bank of 
flowers” in the dumb-show the Ghost’s “sleeping within my orchard”’ 
(which of course means “garden”); the dropping of poison into the ears 
of the sleeper, common neither on the stage nor in actual Renaissance 


% By Mr. E. L. Ferguson, who believes that the King could not, from the dumb-show, 
“be certain that Hamlet knew all his secret.’’ See ‘““The Play-Scene in ‘Hamlet’,” MLR, 
xtv (1919), 370. So too Miss Alice Walker, “ ‘Miching Malicho’ and the Play Scene in 
Hamlet,” MLR, xxxt (1936), 514, 
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murder,* is a significant detail both in the ghost’s speech and in the play; 
the Poisoner’s removal of his victim’s crown, and kissing it, suggests an 
ambition similar to that of Claudius; the wooing of the Player Queen 
“‘with gifts” is like the Ghost’s “with witchcraft of his wit, with traitor- 
ous gifts”; and finally the Player Queen, like Gertrude, accepts the 
murderer’s love. What more could be necessary to indicate that after 
the dumb-show Claudius must realize that Hamlet knows all? 

As I have already urged, the fact that Claudius is aware that his 
dreadful secret is discovered adds, for the spectators in the theatre, a 
new tension to the scene.*” Will he ‘‘blench” later on, or will he succeed 
in braving the whole thing out? He knows that he is faced with very 
grave danger in allowing the play to proceed. He is in the presence of 
the whole court, where Hamlet, who has just indulged in very wild talk, 
may now at any moment blurt out a damning accusation. But what can 
he do? To stop the performance would indeed set tongues wagging. It 
will be wiser for him to temporize, to seize, if he can, a later occasion 
to extricate himself from the trap—as indeed he does succeed in doing, 
as far as the court is concerned. Meanwhile Shakespeare’s audience 
watches the scene with heightened interest. Will the King, now fully 
on his guard, or Hamlet, win in the end? 


Misconceptions of the Play-Scene frequently arise from underestimat- 
ing the courage and resourcefulness of the King.** As always, through- 
out the tragedy, he conducts himself with great skill, hoping somehow 
to win through in the end. He now has his crown, his ambition, and his 
queen; cannot he be pardoned and retain his offence? He never fails to 
meet each emergency resourcefully, or to present a brave face to the 
world. He is supple and ingratiating, a smiler, able to bend weaker spirits 


36 Mr. F. T. Bowers, in “The Audience and the Poisoners of Elizabethan Tragedy,” 
JEGP, xxv (1937), 501, notes only one parallel, and that not a “leperous distilment” 
but a powder, in Marlowe’s Edward II, in which Lightborn says (Act v, Scene iv): 

I learned in Naples how to poison flowers; 

To strangle with a lawn thrust down the throat; 
To pierce the windpipe with a needle’s point; 
Or whilst one is asleep, to take a quill 

And blow a little powder in his ears. 

37 This was clearly seen by Mr. E. L. Ferguson, loc. cit., who remarks, “The weakness 
of the views that I have criticized is that, failing to see in the dumb-show anything but a 
premature disclosure of the mouse-trap, they miss the intensity of the struggle in which 
the protagonists come to grips.” (p. 379). 

38 A. C. Bradley made no such mistake. “King Claudius rarely gets from the audience 
the attention he deserves . . . As a king he is courteous and never undignified; he performs 
his ceremonial duties efficiently; and he takes good care of the national interests. He 
nowhere shows cowardice . . . He was not . . . stupid, but rather quick-witted and adroit.” 
Shakespearean Tragedy (London, 1905), pp. 168-170. 
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like Laertes and Gertrude to his will, and, despite the contemptible 
sides of his character, right royal externally. He is often represented in 
the theatre as a repulsive and undignified person, but this is, I think, a 
great mistake. We must not be misled by Hamlet’s comments. He hates 
and despises him, and with good reason, but when he calls him a “‘pad- 
dock, a bat, a gib” [tomcat], or a “‘Vice of Kings” [buffoon], he is as 
little to be taken literally as when he calls the royal bed of Denmark a 
“nasty sty.” His loathing finds vent in exaggerated metaphor. Wilson 
regards Claudius as “a shambling, blinking paddock” at the end of the 
Play-Scene, and thinks he has been caught “‘squealing.”’ He also says, 
{Claudius} rushes shrieking from the room when the murder is later 
repeated in dramatic form.”** But what evidence is there that he 
“rushes” or “shrieks”? None whatever. Nor is the King a shambler or a 
blinker or a squealer. He retires abruptly, but without loss of dignity, 
from a situation rendered intolerable by Hamlet’s febrile violence. To 
end a painful and disgraceful exhibition of madness, and of insults to 
him and his queen is, in the eyes of the court, fully justified. There are 
no indications later of suspicions among the Danish nobles; there is no 
conversation like that of Lennox and the Lord in Macbeth: 
The gracious Duncan 
Was pitied of Macbeth; marry, he was dead: 
And the right-valiant Banquo walk’d too late. 


Claudius both wins and loses. He keeps his crime from general knowl- 
edge, and finds out that he must get rid of Hamlet forthwith; but he 
loses in that Hamlet’s doubts as to the Ghost’s veracity are set at rest, 
and vengeance becomes more certain. 


Greg and Wilson are fond of referring to those who believe that the 
King was able to stand the dumb-show, but not what comes later, as 
“second-toothers,” or “the second-tooth school.” As representatives of 
this benighted body Wilson cites Mr. Percy Simpson, the late Professor 
Dowden, and myself.*° I am glad to be in such good company, and I 


% Pp. 195, 150. 

 P. 151. Percy Simpson, “Actors and Acting,” Shakespeare's England (Oxford, 1916), 
m1, 253: “Hamlet’s object in ‘The Murder of Gonzago’ is to probe the King’s conscience; 
so he imposes a double test, first this quick rehearsal of the bare events . . . then the pro- 
longed strain of the fully acted scene.” Edward Dowden, Arden Shakespeare (1899), 
p. 116, note: [The King’s] suspicions would doubtless be aroused, and he would watch the 
play with keener interest, but he might suppose that the dumb-show presented, in English 
fashion, action which was not to be developed through dialogue. Hamlet would thus have 
a double opportunity of catching the conscience of the King.” W. W. Lawrence, JEGP, 
xvi (1919), 11: “We cannot see into Hamlet’s mind . . . But it is perfectly possible that 
he considered that the dumb-show would . . . aid his plot, since this would give two shots 
at Claudius, the one sudden, the other a more slowly developed emotional attack.” 
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can myself derive some innocent merriment from this term, but we must 
look a little further into its implications. Wilson makes short work of 
it. He thinks that the King’s query addressed to Hamlet, 

“Have you heard the argument? Is there no offence in’t?” makes it certain [sic] 
that the King cannot have seen the dumb-show, which is the argument of the 
play. .. . And “no offence’’! Is it really credible for a moment that, if he had 
sat watching that detailed revelation of his crime in pantomime a minute or 
two earlier, he could have uttered those words—to Hamlet of all people?“ 


To this I reply that it is entirely credible, and in keeping with the whole 
situation. Claudius is alert for a chance to stop the play, but of course 
it must not be thought that he objects to a piece about a man who 
poisons a king, wins his widow, and seizes the crown. He must preserve 
his royal dignity, however, and not allow insults to him and his queen 
to go too far, though it may be dangerous to protest. The impudent ref- 
erences to second marriages give him his cue. The court may well sup- 
pose that the Prince, who has commanded the performance of the play, 
has seen to it that no “offence,” no matter objectionable to the crown 
and government, shall be presented, but they have had every evidence 
that he is mad and irresponsible. Hamlet does not allow Claudius to 
divert the issue. “No, no, they do but jest, poison in jest. No offence 
i’the world.”” But both Wilson and Greg would have us believe that the 
King really wants to know if there is any offence in the play. Thus Wil- 
son says, ‘“The ‘second-tooth’ school will, of course, seek to explain this 
as acting; an explanation which I hope at this stage of the argument my 
readers will not find it easy to entertain’**—dodging the point com- 
pletely. Greg remarks, ““Mr. Lawrence has to argue that here the King is 
playing a part. This seems to me inconceivable.” Why is it inconceiva- 
ble? What, in Heaven’s name, has Claudius been doing, from the 
beginning of the tragedy, but “acting’’? Has he not been playing a part 
constantly, enueavoring to conceal his guilt from his wife, from Hamlet, 
from the court, and from his own better self? Has he not been plotting 
and smiling and fighting his conscience? He tells us himself that 


The harlot’s cheek, beautied with plast’ring art, 
Is not more ugly to the thing that helps it 
Than is my deed to my most painted word. 


Yet we are told that it is inconceivable that he is dissimulating now! 

Professor Wilson thinks that “the ‘double tooth’ theory will not work: 
not merely is it unsupported by any authority in the text, but the refer- 
ences in the text to the testing of the King are indisputably confied to 
the speech of the murderer.’ This sounds convincing, but we cannot 


1 P, 159, # P. 159, note. * xrv, 362, note. 
“ P. 153. He obviously means “second tooth”; I fear he would not make a good dentist. 
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escape from the conclusion that the King is tested twice, and knows it, 
unless we assume that he does not see the dumb-show at all, or is in- 
nocent of the crime as there set forth—both very dubious solutions. 
There is no dodging the fact, either, that the pantomime must bea trying 
business for Claudius. But whether we are to suppose that Hamlet, in 
commanding the play, intends to make the dumb-show a test, is another 
question. There is no evidence that he “devised” it, as Dr. J. Q. Adams 
suggests, or indeed that he is supposed to have added anything to the 
Murder of Gonzago but the “dozen or sixteen lines.”’ “Something 
like the murder of my father’’ well describes the plot of the Gonzago 
play. But though Hamlet did not devise the dumb-show, are we to 
imagine, if we indulge in speculation, that he is ignorant that it is part 
of the play? He has suggested the Murder of Gonzago for performance; 
he knows how to insert lines at a special place; when it is actually pre- 
sented he names the characters and locates the action, so that Ophelia 
says he is as good as a chorus. Obviously he is very familiar with the 
piece; must he not know that the dumb-show precedes, and that it will 
give Claudius a shock? That the references to testing the King all point 
to the spoken play makes little difference. Attention must be directed 
to the climax of the scene, and the dtamatic importance of the dumb- 
show does not lie in the testing of Claudius; as we shall see, it was needed 
for other reasons. 

What Hamlet “intended” brings us again to a question of method— 
how far we can legitimately go in inferring thoughts and purposes not 
stated in the text. Critics have already pointed out that while Hamlet 
is so real to us that we think of him as of a historical character, we must 
remember that he has no existence whatever outside the play. Mr. A. B. 
Walkley put it picturesquely, remarking that “to explain Hamlet, or 
any other stage character, by assuming him to be a real person, and 
speculating on that part of his life, which, on the same hypothesis, 
exists though we do not see it, is to offer an exact parallel in criticism 
to the exploit in histrionics of the actor who thought the right way of 
playing Othello was to black himself all over.’ This misapprehension 
has given rise to the absurd debate as to which lines Hamlet inserted 
into the play given before the court—as if he had really done it. Twenty 
years ago, in suggesting that the dumb-show might be thought by Ham- 
let to aid his plot, I reminded the reader that ‘‘we cannot look into Ham- 
let’s mind.” The exact point at which we must stop in deducing motives 
is obviously very hard to fix. Whether Shakespeare meant his audience 
to see in the dumb-show a part of Hamlet’s plan, I think it impossible 


* Loc. cit., p. 265. 
“ “Professor Bradley’s Hamlet,” Drama and Life (New York, 1908), p. 155. I quote 
from Raven’s bibliography. 
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to say. Certainly we cannot dogmatize, one way or the other. If Hamlet 
had been a real person, he might have taken up the matter in a business- 
like way with Horatio. But Shakespearean drama is often very far from 
business-like. 

That Shakespeare again and again sacrifices the logic of a situation 
to dramatic effect has, of course, been repeatedly emphasized. Extreme 
cases are the conduct of the Duke in Measure for Measure and the Fifth 
Act of All’s Well. We cannot anatomize the Play-Scene purely as if it 
were a transcript from real life. It is not; it is a selection of material 
put together for stage effect, but in such a way as to conceal this, and 
convey the illusion of reality. That there should be so close a corre- 
spondence between the Gonzago piece (including the dumb-show) in 
the repertory of the strolling players, and the circumstances of the 
murder of the elder Hamlet, is in the highest degree improbable.‘ It is 
often said that the dumb-show really hurts Hamlet’s plot, because it 
serves to give the King warning. Of course it does; perhaps in real life 
Hamlet would have avoided this, but the dramatic value of the dumb- 
show outweighs it. The play is full of such illogicalities. By feigning 
madness, which puts Claudius on his guard, Hamlet weakens his chances 
for revenge. But such feigning is not only a plain inheritance from the 
older forms of the story; it is theatrically very striking. Hamlet even 
gives his hand away completely: “Those that are married already, all but 
one, Shall live.”’ But it puts ginger into the scene. So with the problem oi 
Hamlet’s delay; we have to look at it from the point of view of the stage, 
not of pure logic. “Delay in real life is one thing,” says Waldock, “‘in 
a drama quite another.’’#* 

The retort will be, I suppose, “Ah, yes, you explain things logically 

until logic breaks down, and then you fly to ‘the influence of the source’ 
or to ‘dramatic effect.’” This is precisely what I think we should do. 
Shakespeare let the logic of the story control his play, but did not hesi- 
tate to violate it for either of these reasons. Dr. Greg says: 
Mr. Lawrence falls back on what may be called the “‘second string” theory, but 
he seems to admit that Shakespeare sacrificed dramatic logic to theatrical effect, 
for he speaks of the dumb-show as from Hamlet’s point of view “unwise,” yet 
helping “the effectiveness of the scene.’ 


I think every critic should do more than admit this—he should keep it 
constantly before him. I do not believe that Shakespeare was at all 
interested in producing, as we are so often asked to believe, a play that 
47 Wilson has well emphasized this, and shown the devices by which Shakespeare en- 
deavors to diminish the effect of the coincidence. Cf. 143 f. 
3A. J. A. Waldock, Hamlet, a Study in Critical Method (Cambridge, England, 1931), 
p. 79. “ MLR, xiv, 367, note. 
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was logically and psychologically consistent at all points; what he was 
striving for was to remake an old piece, which to some extent confined 
him, in such a way as to be at once effective on the stage and true to 
human experience. He knew that contradictions would be overlooked 
by his audience—just as in the theatre today, where spectators are far 
more critical, they often pass unnoticed. He knew that such artifices 
would be accepted, just as conventions such as the “‘aside” or speech in 
blank verse were accepted. Writers for the stage have often made 
mention of this. In the Conversations with Eckermann, Goethe, after 
pointing out why Rubens was justified in painting a landscape with the 
light coming from two different directions, observed that Shakespeare 
“regarded his plays as lively and moving scenes, that would pass rapidly 
upon the stage before the eyes and ears of the audience—not as affairs 
to be pinned down and examined in detail. His whole endeavor was to 
make his point and produce the impression at the moment.” In a current 
book Mr. Somerset Maugham, who certainly knows a good deal about 
the practical workings of the theatre, remarks that 


only idolatry can refuse to see the great shortcomings in the conduct and some- 
times in the characterization of Shakespeare’s plays; and this is very compre- 
hensible since, as we know, he sacrificed everything to effective situation.” 


The importance of the actor’s interpretation in the Play-Scene is 
obvious. The King must not betray himself too far at the dumb-show, 
or the effect of the subsequent test by the spoken play will be lost. But 
he must show that he realizes that he is in a trap—the Mouse-Trap— 
for upon this depends the dramatic effect of what follows. Can he es- 
cape, or will Hamlet catch him? The important thing is that the audi- 
ence in the theatre should get this point. How much of the King’s 
suppressed dismay shall Hamlet and Horatio discover? Not enough to 
convince them fully of his guilt—that is to come, as Wilson well insists, 
“upon the talk of the poisoning,” where it belongs, at the climax of the 
scene. The actors who play the King and Hamlet are dealing with a 
complicated and in some respects artificial action, not realistic any more 
than their acting of it. For of course it is just as much a mistake to 
suppose that an actor must be natural as that the play in which he is 
appearing is a record of the actual course of events. The best testimony 
to this double artificiality of the stage comes from an experienced actor; 
let Mr. George Arliss speak. 


Of course, one can never be really, truly “natural” on the stage. Acting is a 


® The quotation from Goethe is freely translated from the edition of the Conversations 
with Eckermann by H. H. Houben (Leipzig, 1909), p. 496; that from Somerset Maugham 
is taken from The Summing-U p (New York, 1938), p. 160. 
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bag of tricks. The thing to learn is how to be unnatural, and just how unnatural 
to be under given conditions. Many plays appear to be natural to the casual 
audience, but are in reality perfectly artificial from beginning to end. To play 
these naturally would be equivalent to an artist sticking real leaves on his painted 
canvas in order to suggest a natural tree. Half the fun and half the art of the 
actor is to play such pieces artificially while appearing to play them naturally.* 


Since we are trying to divine Shakespeare’s intentions, we ought to 
study the “‘bag of tricks” of the Elizabethan actor, not those of the 
player of today. Unfortunately Burbage and his brethren have not, 
like Mr. Arliss, revealed the mysteries of their craft, and attempts to 
deduce those mysteries from the text must to a considerable extent be 
speculative. The Shakespearean stage had obvious conventions—the 
soliloquy, the “‘aside,’”’ the descriptive speech doing duty for scenery, 
and so forth—which are seldom employed in the more realistic modern 
theatre; but subtler matters, not clearly indicated by the dramatist, as 
for instance now far emotion unaccompanied by speech was manifested, 
lead us upon dangerous ground. To conceive Elizabethan acting as too 
highly stylized is as bad as to over-stress its realism. We must not forget 
that Claudius is first and foremost a king in Elsinore, not an actor on the 
stage. Were it otherwise, the plays of Shakespeare would not have 
seemed to countless thousands of readers, ignorant of technical theatrical 
devices, as vivid transcripts of actual life. The task of the critic is to 
avoid undue insistence upon realism on the one hand and upon conven- 
tion on the other, endeavoring, so far as he can, to preserve the balance 
achieved by Shakespeare himself. 

I believe that the whole of The Murder of Gonzago, dumb-show and 
all, was written to fit Hamlet; that it is a cleverly constructed “fake” 
play, or rather enough of one to give the setting necessary for the testing 
of Claudius. Whether Shakespeare owed all or only a portion of it to 
Kyd, or whoever wrote the older piece, must of course remain uncertain. 
It has been conjectured that what we have in his Hamlet was borrowed 
from an old Gonzago play, but there is no evidence that such a play 
ever existed. The dropping of poison into the ears may have been sug- 
gested by the murder of the Duke of Urbino by a Gonzaga in 1538, but 
this does not mean that a play was written on this subject, any more 
than that Hamlet’s words “the story is extant, and writ in choice 
Italian” are to be taken as representing actual fact. The best evidence 
that The Murder of Gonzago was composed ad hoc is that its plot so closely 
resembles that of Hamlet. It is extremely improbable that this could be 


51 From the introduction to William Gillette’s “The Illusion of the First Time in Acting,” 
Publications of the Dramatic Museum of Columbia University, Second Series (New York, 
1915), p. 15. 
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due to accident. Wilson gets around the difficulty by maintaining that 
the Hamlet plot was altered to fit the hypothetically already existing 
Gonzago piece. This can be no more disproved than proved, but it 
does not seem probable that changes were made in the main action to 
fit an episode. There are, however, other reasons for thinking that The 
Murder of Gonzago as we have it is not part of a real play. Schiicking 
remarks, “‘Clearly the piece is not only far from realistic but, strictly 
speaking, not a drama at all; and it is equally clear that no troupe of 
players would have acted it in this way.’ When we examine it closely, 
the truth of this observation becomes very evident. 

In putting a play within a play on the stage Shakespeare was faced 
with certain practical difficulties. Enough of the supposed drama must 
be given to make it serve its purpose in catching the conscience of the 
King and to make it seem like an actual performance. Asa heavy rhetori- 
cal tragedy in the grand style it is set in designed contrast to the realism 
of the scence in the hall at Elsinore. The more archaic and super-theatri- 
cal it is, the better will be the illusion of acting before an audience who 
are themselves actors. But the spectators in the theatre must not be 
confused by more than is necessary to preserve this illusion; their inter- 
est must constantly be held to the struggle between Hamlet and the 
King, and not allowed to transfer itself to the mock-play. 

These conditions are ingeniously met in The Murder of Gonzago, which 
contrasts sharply with the dialogue in the royal hall, highly realistic 
and in prose. Neither the King, the Queen, Polonius, Ophelia, nor 
Hamlet himself (save in his mad snatches) ever speaks in verse. The 
Player King’s long speech, ‘‘Purpose is but the slave to memory” etc., 
is a string of platitudes, of no dramatic significance, but in the style of 
slow-moving tragedy. The dumb-show and prologue serve to give the 
impression that a real play is beginning. The reason why the prologue 
is brief and says nothing is that no explanations are necessary or desir- 
able, since Hamlet, in highly effective fashion, is to act as expositor. As 
Ophelia says, he is “as good as a chorus.” Wilson thinks that “Shake- 
speare could not have penned a seemingly idiotic* jingle like this [pro- 
logue] without some deliberate purpose in mind,’ but we need seek 
no further purpose than to have a prologue—any prologue—to sustain 
the effect of the progress of a real play. Since nothing more is required 
of it, it is as short as possible, but in what respect is it “idiotic”? Ham- 
let’s constant interruptions, apart from their importance in the action, 
throw The Murder of Gonzago into the background, and keep it from 
developing independent dramatic interest. 

8 Ed., xxiii. 533 The Meaning of Hamlet (1937), p. 130. See note p. 710 above. 
* See the excellent comments by Granville-Barker, pp. 98 ff. ® P, 158. 
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The dumb-show deserves special notice. It is certainly not, as ha: 
been suggested, a mere discarded relic of the piece upon which Shake. 
speare built, restored in the acting out of deference to the groundling: 
or remaining in the prompt-book as an alternative to the spoken play .* 
The Fratricide Punished indicates that he did not originate it, but b: 
kept it, and wove it indissolubly into his dialogue. Ophelia asks, ‘Wha: 
means this [the dumb-show], my lord?”, and then says, “‘Belike thi: 
show imports the argument of the play’”’—a hint to the audience as : 
how they are to take the pantomime.” It shows plain signs of havin: 
been written expressly for the fragment of a supposed play within th: 
framework of Hamlet. Mr. B. R. Pearn, who has made a valuable stud, J 
of dumb-shows in Shakespeare’s time, points out®* that the one i: : 
Hamlet is unique, for it “rehearses, without words, exactly the actio- : 
which is immediately afterwards repeated in dialogue....It canis. FP 
within none of the categories among which other dumb-shows can * : 
classified.”” The reason why it is unique is that it is not a real dumb-sho> 
at all, but one constructed as a part of the mock-play in Hamlet. Its thre 
functions are to make the plot of the spoken play clear, to increase th- 
illusion that The Murder of Gonzago is a real play, and to reveal! : 
Claudius, and before the spoken piece commences, that Hamlet knows th: 
facts of the murder. As I have already urged, this increases greatly th: 
dramatic tension. Much is to come; can the King endure it? This thir- 
function of the dumb-show was recognized independently by H. D. Gra: 
and by E. L. Ferguson in the same year (1919) that my own analysis wa: 
published.®* It is a less obvious function than the other two, but clea: 
enough to the thoughtful reader or spectator. 
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5 See W. J. Lawrence, “The Dumb Show in Hamlet,” Life and Letters, v (Nov., 195 
333-340; also in Those Nut-Cracking Elizabethans (London, 1935), p. 59 ff., and M = 
Dodds, ““The Dumb Show in Hamlet,” Notes and Queries, cLtx (Nov. 29, 1930), 386 

5? Dr. Greg well remarked that there is no getting rid of the dumb-show. “Not on!» « 
the textual tradition unassailable, but the show is actually the subject of commen: - 
Ophelia and Hamlet, a fact that proves it to be no mere oversight, no intrusion 2°: 
dentally foisted into the text, but an integral, and presumably rational, part of the sce: 
in which it occurs.” MLN, xm, 398. 

5* “Dumb Show in Elizabethan Drama,” RES, x1 (1935), 403. 

* H. D. Gray, “The Dumb-Show in Hamlet,” MP, xvm (1919-20), 51 ff.; see especia_ 
p. 54. For Mr. Ferguson’s article, see above, p. 721, note. 

Dr. Greg says, “According to Mr. Lawrence, Shakespeare’s reason for introducing **: 
dumb-show was to inform the King that his secret was discovered and so make poss:> 
the contest of wills which he regards as the essence of the scene. This, so far as the plz:- 
scene is concerned, is an even more revolutionary interpretation than my own” (ML? 
xIv, 367, note 4). The difference is that Dr. Greg’s theory that the King was innocen: « 
the crime as set forth before the court destroys completely the plot of Hamlet as usua- 
understood; my view involves no radical change whatever, but provides further dramz= 
interest. I will leave readers to judge which is the more “revolutionary.” 
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V 


How will the theories which we have been examining stand the test 
of actual production on the stage? Much that appears convincing in the 
study will of course fail on the boards. Despite all its “literary” quali- 
ties, all its poetry and philosophy, Hamlet was written as a play, and 
interpretations of its action must primarily be judged by that standard. 

To act this, or any piece, in two different ways, for two different levels 
of intelligence, is obviously very difficult. Dr. Greg’s views have never 
been tried in a production of Hamlet, as far as I am aware; in any case, 
his “humaner minds” are as important as his actors. He thinks, however, 
that “it would be possible for the actors to give considerable help to the 
‘judicious’ without running any danger of seriously confusing those 
who were content with the more naive interpretation.’*° The principal 
players would certainly have a job on their hands. We can imagine 
Shakespeare giving ‘“‘Claudius”’ instructions, which, in modern idiom, 
would run something thus: 


Now, my dear fellow, you have to act so that a part of your audience will 
believe that you did kill your brother by putting poison into his ears, and 
another part be convinced that you did not. When the dumb-show is presented, 
and you witness it, you must remember that to one part of your audience you 
are innocent, and betray no emotion, and to another that you are guilty, and 
repress your emotion with difficulty. You must so bear yourself, too, when the 
spoken play is in progress, that one part of your audience must think, at the 
end, when you leave the hall, that you realize that you have shown your guilt 
to Hamlet and Horatio,and another part that you are “convinced, not that your 
guilt has been discovered, but that Hamlet is a dangerous madman.’ 


No, I do not think that actor is to be envied. 


Professor Wilson, too, has to hurdle large obstacles to make his re- 
construction into drama. It is very strange indeed to find that Claudius, 
who is by this time always on his guard when Hamlet is present, and 
who knows that Hamlet has commanded the performance of this play, 
gives no attention to it when it begins. One would suppose him to be 
on the alert to discover what new madness is afoot. He is not the man 
to miss a trick. But we are told that “the play is nothing” to him, or to 
Polonius or Gertrude; they are too busy discussing Hamlet’s madness. 
Claudius well knows how to bear himself in public; but he now turns 
his back on the beginning of the entertainment! Dr. Greg has a pungent 
comment. “‘Here is a court audience just assembled in the hall of state 
to witness a play staged by the Prince himself, and the three most 
important and central personages of the audience, at the first entry 


© MLR, x1v, 355. 51 T take the liberty of making Shakespeare quote Dr. Greg. 
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of the actors, actually fail to see anything of what passes under their 
very noses!’ An important part of this reconstruction of the scene js 
that the First Player is a rascal, and that the troupe, by giving the 
dumb-show, go near to ruining Hamlet’s plans. But why does not 
Shakespeare give us some hint in preparation for this, or some explana- 
tion of it? He concealed it so effectively that no one has hitherto per. 
ceived it; is this in accordance with his practice? It is all derived from 
two speeches: “We shall know by this fellow. The players cannot keep 
counsel, they’ll tell all,” i.e., “they will betray me”; and “this is miching 
mallecho; that means mischief,”’ referring to the ‘“‘skulking iniquity” of 
the players. Apart from the meaning of “miching mallecho,” which 
Wilson interprets as is usual, these speeches have never given any 
trouble. But we are told we must give up their obvious and simple ap- 
plication to what is to come in the play. For what earthly reason should 
the strolling players act so? Hamlet received them with the greatest 
kindness, and told Polonius to see them ‘‘well bestowed’’—and they 
play a dirty trick on him! What have they to gain by it? Certainly they 
have everything to lose by offending Hamlet; there is nothing to indicate 
what motive they could have in doing so. 

As a practical dramatist, Shakespeare was fully aware of the desira- 
bility of making clear to his audience that such and such an event was 
happening, and often that it was going to happen. People sitting at a 
play will not grasp sudden and unmotivated shifts. They will not let 
their minds run counter to what they have already seen, without special 
notification. When Wilson expects them, from the evidence of two 
speeches, neither of which has ever seemed ambiguous, to gather that 
the players are rascals, or when Greg thinks his nobler spirits will regard 
the Ghost as a hallucination, when it has already been recognized as 
the late King by two hard-headed soldiers and the sceptical Horatio, 
the answer is—such expectations will not be fulfilled. The same holds 
true of the theory suggested by Greg and adopted by Wilson,® that the 
dumb-show was an unwelcome surprise to Hamlet. There is too little 
in the text to make this clear. Will by-play and inflections of the voice 
do it? Wilson tells us that Hamlet could not have allowed the dumb-show 
to stand in the play because of his disparaging remark about “‘inexpli- 


8 MLR, xiv, 368. 

83 See Greg, MLR, x11, 404. He thinks the “‘miching mallecho” remark is “intentionally 
cryptic: if anything it suggests that the show was a surprise. Now if the dumb-show was 
unexpected on Hamlet’s part, it must have been singularly unwelcome.” I cannot see 
sufficient evidence in this speech that Hamlet was taken by surprise. Why should it not 
refer, as it has always been taken, to the “mischief” in the plot of the play? And Hamlet 
certainly knew all about that. 
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cable dumb-shows” to the Players. But this show is not inexplicable, it is 
plain as a pikestaff, and we have no warrant for assuming that Hamlet 
made cuts in Tite Murder of Gonzago. Wilson is also sure that Hamlet 
mistook the Prologue for a Presenter who would explain the dumb-show 
(“We shall know by this fellow”), that the prologue is another bit from 
the players’ “‘box of tricks,” and that Hamlet’s question “Is this a pro- 
logue, or the posy of a ring?” “‘vents at once his scorn and his relief.” 
The only scorn and relief is what we read into the speech. The point of 
the remark is that the prologue is so short that it could be engraved in a 
ring. Ophelia understands, for she replies, “’Tis brief, my lord.” We 
must remember that Hamlet, though obviously very familiar with The 
Murder of Gonzago, and often willing to give advance information about 
it, can also, when it suits his purpose, pretend ignorance. (“If she should 
break it now!””) The Play-Scene is Hamlet’s great opportunity; he is 
not only in a state of high nervous tension over his plot, but he takes, 
as always, the keenest intellectual delight in deliberately deceiving 
those about him whom he cannot trust, and especially keeping Claudius 
in apprehension as to how much he really knows, and just what he is 
about. Again, Wilson thinks that Hamlet on ‘a sudden inspiration” 
identified himself with the Poisoner, that he “‘was obliged to furnish the 
court with some theory which would explain the Gonzago-play, account 
for the open discomfiture of his uncle which he hoped it would effect, 
and justify (or at any rate make explicable) the assassination which 
was to come after.’’ So “Lucianus-Hamlet poisons Gonzago-Claudius 
before the assembled court!’ Sudden inspirations like this will not be 
comprehended by the audience without more explanation. What seems 
ingenious and convincing in the study may, as Wilson recognizes, fail 
completely to carry on the stage.® 

Precisely this point has been made by Professor Allardyce Nicoll, 
who has seen the play produced according to the conclusions in What 
Happens in Hamlet. With excellent sportsmanship, Professor Wilson, in 
the preface to the second edition, quotes this verdict against himself: 
“it is evident that no spectator ignorant of the Hamlet theme could pos- 
sibly follow so tortuous a dramatic procedure. ... Were proof needed 
of the impossibility of this interpretation, the performance of the play by 
the Marlowe Society would provide it.” As an offset to this the favor- 
able testimony of Mr. Harold Child, contained in a letter prefixed to the 
second edition,*’ must also be considered. But is Mr. Child an impartial 


“ See for the theories mentioned in this paragraph Wilson, Chapter v, passim. 

% Cf. Granville-Barker, loc. cit., p. 97, note. 

*€ Wilson, p. xi. Professor Nicoll’s comments are taken from The Year’s Work in English 
Studies, xv1 (1935), 188. 87 xiv-xviii. 
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critic? He himself very frankly says, “I ought to say first that I do not 
consider myself a very good judge, because I knew what to look for” 
(italics his). The only competent judge of whether these theories are 
practicable dramatically would be a man quite ignorant of them. If he 
could give us, when the play was over, their essential features as con- 
veyed in action, we should have reasonable proof that they are dramati- 
cally sound. 


VI 


Such are the reasons why the older interpretation of the Play-Scene 
appears correct. Some points which are of especial importance in acting 
and stage production may be briefly emphasized. 

The dumb-show should on no account be omitted. It is effective as 
explaining the action to come in the spoken piece, as heightening the 
illusion that a real play is being given, and as increasing the tension of 
the action. As soon as the dumb-show is over, Claudius realizes for the 
first time that Hamlet knows the facts of his father’s death. At this 
point he may betray disquietude to the keen eyes of Hamlet and Ho- 
ratio; the court, who are watching the stage, will not perceive it. Emo- 
tion in great crises is not always indicated in Shakespeare’s plays by 
speech or stage directions. The theories that Claudius is innocent of the 
murder as represented, or that he does not see the dumb-show because 
he is occupied in discussing the madness of Hamlet, must be rejected. 
As the most conspicuous of the spectators, the King can hardly turn 
his back at the beginning of the performance, and knowing Hamlet for 
a dangerous person, who must be watched, he will not fail to observe 
keenly what is in the play commanded by the Prince. He must not be 
represented as stupid or cowardly, but alert, resourceful, and courageous. 
Care must be taken not to make him a “stage villain”; he must be gra- 
cious and regal, and not without some physical attractiveness, for he has 
won the love of the sensual Gertrude. After the dumb-show he is seeking 
a chance to stop the performance if he can do so without raising sus- 
picion; his question to Hamlet as to whether there is “offence” in the 
play is a feeler in this direction. He is saved in the eyes of the court by 
Hamlet himself, whose uncontrolled excitement—madness, as they must 
think it—during the poisoning, following his insulting references to 
second marriage, gives Claudius ample excuse to call for lights and end a 
disgraceful situation by withdrawing. This he must do with dignity and 
offended majesty, not cowering or shambling. But he has betrayed him- 
self to Hamlet and Horatio by “blenching”’ at the crime as enacted on 
the stage; the revelations of the Ghost are confirmed. The whole scene 
is a struggle betweeen two desperate men. Hamlet, under cover of his 
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assumed madness, which at the very end approaches hysteria has the 
advantage; he takes savage pleasure in fooling Claudius to the top of 
his bent, now pretending ignorance of what is to come, and again inter- 
preting the play in advance; now rousing him by insult and veiled 
threats, and again soothing him. The Murder of Gonzago, dumb-show 
and all, is not to be regarded as a real play, but as carefully arranged 
to give that impression. There is no evidence that the spectators are to 
suppose that Hamlet altered it, save by the insertion of the ‘“‘dozen or 
sixteen lines,” which are a stage fiction, and not identifiable. It looks 
as if Hamlet knew that the dumb-show was to be part of the play, but 
the extent of his knowledge and his intentions in regard to the perform- 
ance, when not directly revealed in the text, cannot be fathomed. 
Absolute consistency in action and motivation is not to be expected in 
a highly sophisticated piece rebuilt from a crude tragedy of blood. In 
Hamlet, as elsewhere, Shakespeare occasionally sacrificed logic and 
probability to the authority of his source and to dramatic effect. 


WILLIAM WITHERLE LAWRENCE 
Columbia University 
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NOTES ON BEN JONSON’S ENGLISH 










N a well-known passage in the Essay on Dramatic Poesy (1668), 
g Dryden, pursuing his critical “examen” of The Silent Woman, ten. 
5 pers his extravagant praise of Ben Jonson’s dramatic skill with serious 
criticism of his language. 







If there is any fault in his language, ’twas that he weaved it too closely and 
laboriously in his comedies especially; perhaps, too, he did a little too much 
Romanize our tongue, leaving the words which he translated almost as much 
Latin as he found them: wherein, though he learnedly followed their language, 
he did not enough comply with the idiom of ours." 


He returns to the subject in The Dramatic Poetry of the Last Age (1672) 
where in the course of a long, closely reasoned attempt to prove that the 
English language had improved, not deteriorated, since the “last Age,” 
4 he illustrates the point by numerous references to Catiline, accusing 
Jonson, among other things, of false grammar, redundancy, “‘synchysis, 
or the ill-placing of words,” a fondness for ‘“‘antiquated”’ expressions, 
and an affectation for using words in their Latin, rather than in their 
English sense.? At the same time, he speaks highly of certain linguistir 
innovations of Jonson’s—joining his name with that of Shakespeare ard 
Fletcher in this respect—particularly of his “graffing” new meanings o: 
old words. 

Dryden’s strictures on Jonson’s rhetoric or grammar might well be 
passed over. Most of the errors he discovers are not errors. They re- 
semble rather his own ‘‘common fault” of ending sentences with prepo- 
sitions—a fault he labored hard to “correct” in later revisions of his 
essays. On the other hand, his observations on Jonson’s vocabulary are 
worth noticing. They represent the earliest attempt to appraise critically 
the lexical element in the work of the greatest of Shakespeare’s contem- 
poraries in drama. 

Beyond these observations there has been little progress in the study 
of Jonson’s English until recent years. The older editors of Jonson were 
content for the most part to go over the ground made familiar by Dry- 
den and divide more or less sharply on the question of Jonson’s Latinity. 
Whalley and Gifford, for example, generally attempt to defend Jonsoz 
from the charge of excessive Latinity.? Cunningham, on the other hand, 






















1 John Dryden, ‘“‘An Essay of Dramatic Poesy,” in Dramatic Essays, Everyman ec 
(London, 1912), p. 41. 2 “The Dramatic Poetry of the Last Age,” op. cit., pp. 99-10! 
3 The Works of Ben Jonson... in Seven Volumes . . . with Notes, Critical and Explans- 
tory, ed. Peter Whalley (London, 1756). See particularly 1, iii; 11, 219; 111, 26; rv, 187, 39%, 
401; v, 229, 376. The Works of Ben Jonson . . . with Notes, Critical and Explanatory, and 
Biographical Memoir, ed. W. Gifford (London, 1816). See 11, 522; 111, 475; v, 66; vit, 431 
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Joshua H. Neumann 


misses no opportunity of pointing out Latinisms which Gifford had 
overlooked.‘ The more recent editors in the Yale University series,’ 
and Herford and Simpson in their new and still incomplete edition of 
Jonson,® devote more attention to his linguistic peculiarities. A full ex- 
position of Jonson’s status as a builder of the English language must 
await the completion of the definitive edition of his works as well as the 
publication of Charles Crawford’s manuscript concordance to the Folio 
of 1616, now in the possession of the editors of the Early Modern Fng- 
lish Dictionary, and the publication of that Dictionary itself. However, 
an attempt may be made to describe Jonson’s linguistic interests, to 
indicate the opinions he held on problems affecting the language of his 
day, and to observe his own practices in these respects. 

Jonson lived in the period of transition from renaissance to neo-clas- 
sicism,—a period characterized by a tremendous growth in vocabulary 
and a conscious progress toward uniformity in grammar, pronunciation, 
and spelling.’ In all of these matters Jonson was deeply concerned, and 
on most of them he had something to say. He was, in fact, an important 
figure in the movement toward standardization and modernity, which 
characterized the seventeenth century; and he was so regarded by his 
contemporaries. ‘“Thou taught’st the age,”’ says one of them, “‘to speak 
by grammar... 


Among those soaring wits that did dilate 

Our English, and advance it to the rate 

And Value it now holds, thyself was one 
Help’d lift it up to such proportion, 

That thus refin’d and rob’d, it shall not spare 
With the full Greek or Latin to compare.’’® 


“Our canting English,” says another contemporary, moderating his 
poetic flight, ‘‘of itself alone, I had almost said a confusion, is now all 


‘ The Works of Ben Jonson . . . with an Introduction and Appendices, ed. Lieut.-Col. F. 
Cunningham (London, 1875). See 111, 494, 524; v, 460; v1, 489. 

5 In the Yale Studies in English the following editions are particularly informative on 
Jonson’s language: William E. Selin, The Case is Altered; Carroll Storrs Alden, Bartholomew 
Fair; William Savage Johnson, The Devil Is An Ass; George Bremner Tennant, The New 
Inn; Florence May Snell, A Tale of a Tub; Herbert S. Mallory, The Poetaster; Alexander 
Corbin Judson, Cynthia’s Revels. George Watson Cole’s variorum edition of The Gypsies 
Metamorphosed, and Josiah H. Penniman’s edition of The Poetaster also contain useful 
material on Jonson’s vocabulary. 

* Ben Jonson, ed. C. H. Herford and Percy Simpson (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1925-37), 
5 vols. 

7 Albert C. Baugh, A History of the English Language (New York, 1935), p. 308 ff. 

* Henry King, “To the Memory of My Friend, Ben Jonson,” in Jonsonus Virbius 
(1638). Cunningham, rx, 437. 
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harmony.’”® Tributes in this vein were common throughout the period.!° 
Even Dryden, critical as he was of Jonson’s “‘solecisms,” called him a 
“perfecter” of the English language. Pope intended to include him among 
writers who were to be regarded as authoritative for “familiar dialogues 
and writing of that kind” in the dictionary he was planning." And Na- 
thaniel Bailey, in the preface of his Universal Etymological English 
Dictionary, named him one of the great improvers and refiners of the 
English language.” 

To his literary work Jonson brought not only an Elizabethan virtuos- 
ity in vocabulary, but an abiding and scholarly interest in philology. 
Rooted as he was in renaissance studies, he possessed a vast and exact 
knowledge of the classical languages, a knowledge to which even the 
learned Selden paid tribute. Other languages he knew in a more limited 
way. He appears, for example, to have been interested in Hebrew." 
He was certainly acquainted with French and Italian—despite Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden’s statement to the contrary—and probably also 
with Spanish.“ He seems also to have known something of Dutch and 
German—words and phrases in these languages occurring in a number 
of his plays, and references to them appearing in his notes for an English 
Grammar. Dutch he may have acquired during his soldier days in Flan- 
ders: it is worth noting that the words furlough and drill, both of Dutch 
origin, appear for the first time in English literature, according to the 
New English Dictionary, in Jonson." Late in life he became interested 
also in Welsh: he is known to have requested Howell to procure for him 
a copy of Davies’ Welsh Grammar, apparently intending to use it in 
connection with his English Grammar.”* His philological studies car- 


* Richard West, “Our Master Ben Jonson,” ibid., rx, 471. 

10 For further illustrations see J. F. Bradley and J. Q. Adams, The Jonson Allusion 
Book (New Haven, 1922), pp. 197, 201, 325, 350, 363, 447. 

u Austin Warren, Alexander Pope as Critic and Humanist (Princeton, 1929), p. 54. 

12 Nathaniel Bailey, Dictionarium Britannicum, 2d ed. (London, 1736), p. 5. 

43 In his Grammar he comments upon supposed points of similarity between Hebrew 
and English. He notes in particular the occasional omission of relative pronouns and con- 
junctions in Hebrew, and the antecedent position of the Hebrew pronoun. From Selden’s 
letter to him, however (John Selden, Opera Omnia (London, 1726], 11, col. 1690) it appears 
that his knowledge of the language could not have been profound. 

4 “All this to no purpose, for he neither doeth understand French nor Italienne.” 
Conversations with Drummond of Hawthornden in Herford and Simpson, 1, 134, 156. See 
also 11, 95. 

4 “He that but saw thy curious captain’s drill,/Would think no more of Vlushing or 
the Brill.” Underwoods (1637?), \xii. 

“(The deed . . . ] is a thing of greater consequence,/ Then to be borne about in a black 
box,/ Like a Low-Country vorloffe or a Welsh brief.” The Staple of News (1625), v, i. 

16 James Howell, Episotie Ho-Eliane (London, 1645), pp. 31-32. 
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ried him even further afield. Among the many grammars, dictionaries, 
and other books on language which formed part of his library was Con- 
rad Gessner’s Mithridates (1555), an early attempt at comparative phi- 
lology, containing a brief account of one hundred and thirty languages 
and a transliteration of the Lord’s Prayer in twenty-two of them. An- 
other book he owned was Nicholas Caussin’s De Symbolica Agyptiorum 
Sapientia (1618), a curious work partly mystical, partly philological, 
containing Horapollon’s treatise on the interpretation of Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. 

Of the earliest period of English, Jonson appears to have known 
little. This seems remarkable in view of his own scholarly interests and 
in view also of the fact that he numbered among his friends the anti- 
quary William Camden and the famous collector of medieval manu- 
scripts, Sir Robert Cotton. He seems to have been entirely ignorant 
of Anglo-Saxon, the few references to the language which appear in his 
Grammar being derived from secondary sources, particularly from 
Smith’s De Recta et Emendata Lingue Anglice Scriptione Dialogus 
(1568). From Smith he got the idea that the two Anglo-Saxon symbols 
for th stood for the voiced and the voiceless values of the consonant.'” 
He believed also that men and women were derived “by contraction” 
from an earlier mannen and womannen, and that the r had been inserted 
in the “correct” plural childen “because the sound is more pleasant to 
the ears.’”"® He regarded the words chapel and chance as of Anglo-Saxon 
origin, for he used them in illustration of the point that among the 
ancient ‘“English-Saxons,” the letter c was pronounced like ch or the 
“Ttalian c.’”"* He thought also that quail and quest were native English 
words, though the “English-Saxons” spelled them originally with a k 
(kuail, kuest), “till custom, under the excuse of expressing enfranchised 
words with us, entreated her [the g] into our language in quality, quan- 
tity, quarrel, quintessence.’’?° 

Nor was Jonson’s knowledge of Middle English or of English ety- 
mology much better. Though he read and admired Chaucer, Gower, 
and Lydgate, and quoted them freely in his Grammar,” he had little 
to say about Middle English inflectional forms, most of his comments 
dealing with syntax and rhetoric. He noted the Chaucerian freight for 


1” The English Grammar, ed. Strickland Gibson (London: Lanston Monotype Corpora- 
tion, 1928), p. 21. Subsequent references are to this edition. 

18 Thid., pp. 34, 35. The derivation men-mannen was quite common. See Charles Butler, 
English Grammar (1634), ed. A. Eichler (Halle, 1910), p. 34. 

19 Grammar, p. 13. % Tbid., p. 17. 

*1 In his Grammar he quotes Gower 29 times, Chaucer 26, and Lydgate 14. A tribute to 
the three poets appears in the masque The Golden Age Restored (1616). 
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fraught,” but was silent on other points of Middle English grammar. 
His etymologies also fell wide of the mark. In his conversations with 
Drummond of Hawthornden he suggested that the word harlot was de- 
rived from Arlotte, “the mother of William the Conqueror,” and that 
rogue came from erro, “by putting a g to it.’* This despite the fact that 
he himself frequently satirized popular etymologizing. In The Map- 
netic Lady, for example, he ridiculed the attempt to connect the word 
magnetic with the Latin magnus-a-um,™ andin A Tale of a Tub he put 
into the mouths of the rustics a pun on colon and clown, deriving both 
words from the Latin colonus.* In Cynthia’s Revels Phantaste etymolo- 
gizes breeches into bear and riches (‘‘for a gallant bears all his riches in 
his breaches”’).% Again, in A Tale of a Tub Scriben derives the word con- 
stable from cyning and staple, the word therefore meaning “a hold or 
stay for the king.’”’ Best of all is Clench’s derivation of Zin Valentine 
(i.e. Sin’ or Saint Valentine) from a “deadly zin’” who dwelt in High- 
gate some thirty years ’afore.** 

Nevertheless, one may agree with Herford and Simpson when they 
say that there is a “germ” of historical grammar in Jonson. For one 
thing, Jonson understood that language was in a constant stage of 
change, shedding old forms and acquiring new ones. Moreover, he tried 
to explain the phenomena of language by tracing them to their earlier 
forms. He realized also that changes in spelling are facts worth observ- 
ing, though he erred frequently in the interpretation of these facts.”’ 
“The personal plural,’”’ he says in his Grammar, ‘“‘keep the termination 
of the first person singular [i.e., the plural form of the verb is the same 
as that of the singular]. In former times, till about the reign of King 
Henry the eighth, they were formed by adding -en: thus, loven, saven, 
complainen. But now, whatsoever is the cause, it hath grown out oi 
use.’’*° He correctly assumed that the past tense of make became made 
“by a rare contraction”; but he failed to illustrate the older form of 
made or explain how the change came about.*! He implied that the geni- 

2 Grammar, p. 44. 

%3 Herford and Simpson, 1, 172, observe that Jonson’s etymology for the word harlot 
was also put forward by Lambarde and others. The derivation of rogue from erro, on the 
other hand, “looks suspiciously like an etymology of Jonson’s own.” See also The New 
Inn, 1, i, where Jonson appears to pun on both words. 

* The Magnetic Lady, Induction, |. 64. References to Jonson’s plays are to the Everyman 
edition, 2 vols. (London, 1910). % A Tale of a Tub,1, iii. 26 Cynthia’s Revels, 1V, iii. 

27 4 Tale of a Tub, 1v, ii. “The learned Scriben has been looking into Verstegan for his 
ridiculous etymology.” Gifford, v1, 205. 38 Tbid., 1, ii. 

29 See, for example, Jonson’s comment on ¢ and g in his Grammar. 

%° Grammar, p. 37.—Jonson regrets the disappearance of the old form and of the gram- 
matical distinction it emphasized. “The lack hereof,” he says, “will be found a great 
blemish on our tongue.” Jbid., p. 38. 31 Tbid., p. 37. 
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tive singular of nouns ended originally in -es or -is, for he regarded the 
spelling with his (as in the prince his house for the prince’s house) as a 
“monstrous syntaxe of the pronoun” which came into being only after 
the correct spelling had passed out of use.” 

On the other hand, it is not quite right to accuse Jonson of possessing 
a fixed idea that “the exposition of English usages must not only be 
illustrated from Latin, but must be based upon it,’’* for though he fre- 
quently appealed to Latin for illustrations of orthography and acci- 
dence, he was keenly aware of the differences between the two languages 
and freely admired English usage, sometimes even preferring it to the 
Latin. Thus, for example, in discussing the declension of nouns, he com- 
mended the English system, which “in easiness and shortness is much 
to be preferred above the Latins’ and the Grecians’.’”™ He blamed Latin 
for the double value of the character v, ‘‘which double force is not [due 
to] the unsteadfastness of our tongue, or the incertaintie of our writing, 
but falne upon us from the Latin.”** He appreciated the ease and skill 
with which English forms compounds, “in which kind of composition 
our English is above all other very hardy and happy.’ Again, in dis- 
cussing the merits of the English system of metrics, which depends upon 
stress and accent, and the Latin or Greek system, which depends upon 
quantity, he took occasion to observe that the English system is ‘“‘both 
sweet and delightful, and much taking the eare”’; for these reasons, 
therefore, it ought not be “‘abolished and abdicated.”*? At the same 
time one cannot help feeling that Jonson would have been happier if 
he had been able to devise a scheme of metrics by means of which Eng- 
lish could have been made the “equal” of the classical languages even 
in this respect. 

In other matters, too, as Herford and Simpson point out, Jonson was 
relatively modern. In his Grammar he devoted a great deal of attention 
to phonetics and went to considerable lengths to describe sounds accu- 
rately. His system of verb classification was also interesting. He observed 
that the weak conjugation—in his terminology the first—was the class 


® Tbid., p. 33.—So also Butler: “This Teutonic termination of the genitive some refined 
wit hath turned to his, persuading himself that s is but a corrupt abbreviation of his, 
which he thought necessary to restore,” op. cit., p. 34. 

* Herford and Simpson, 11, 421. 

4 Grammar, p. 36. Cf. also Sir Philip Sidney, An A pologie for Poetrie, ed. J. C. Collins 
(Oxford, 1907), p. 59: “Another will say it [English] wanteth Grammer. Nay truly, it 
hath that prayse, that it wanteth not Grammer, for Grammer it might have, but needs 
it not: being so easy of itselfe and so voyd of those cumbersome differences of Cases, 
Genders, Moodes and Tenses, which I thinke was a peece of Babilon’s curse, that a man 
should be put to Schoole to learne his mother tongue.” 

% Grammar, p. 11. 6 Tbid., p. 27. 37 Thid., p. 24. 
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into which new verbs were admitted, whereas the strong conjugation— 
in his terminology the second, third, and fourth—was reserved for 
native verbs.** Incidentally, these three classes of the strong conjugation 
constitute an early attempt at classifying the gradation series. 

However, though his knowledge of the earlier periods of English was 
faulty, Jonson was very much interested in the living language of his 
own time. His Grammar suggests a careful study of the standard lan- 
guage, as his plays and masques indicate continued interest in dialec: 
peculiarities. From Aubrey’s notes we learn that he took a “‘catalogue” 
of Yorkshire words from Lacy, the player, for use in one of the plays,” 
and he probably made use of similar lists for other plays. The introduc- 
tion of dialect characters is by no means unusual in Elizabethan and 
Jacobean drama, but the thoroughness with which Jonson made use 
of dialect material is remarkable. Dialect characters appear in no less 
than seven of his plays and four of his masques, and dialect speech is 
reproduced with almost scholarly accuracy. His Sad Shepherd is, more- 
over, the “‘first extensive attempt’”’ to represent a midland or northern 
variety of provincial English in dramatic writing.*° 

Jonson’s use of dialect is the subject of an entertaining essay written 
many years ago by Professor H. A. Beers.“ But as a number of items in 
connection with these dialects were not dealt with in that essay, a brie! 


exposition of the use of dialect material by Ben Jonson may not be out 
of place in this paper. By way of introduction we may observe that the 
two chief regional dialects of English appearing in Ben Jonson are the 
northern and the western, the latter of which might be more accurately 
described as the southwestern dialect, spoken south of the Thames and 
somewhat west of London. These, by the way, are the two dialects most 
commonly noticed by seventeenth-century writers on English.” 


38 “And so much for the first conjugation, being indeed the most usual forming of 2 
verb, and thereby also the common inn to lodge every stranger and foreign guest. That 
which followeth [i.e., the ‘second’ conjugation] . . . entertaineth none, but natural and 
homeborne words.” Jbid., p. 39. 

»* Herford and Simpson, 1, 178. Aubrey says that the words were intended for A Tx! 
of a Tub, but he undoubtedly meant The Sad Shepherd. The dialect words in A Tale of : 
Tub are not northern. 

“ Henry Bradley, “Shakespeare’s English” in S/akespeare’s England (Oxford, 1916), 
1, 571. 

“ Henry A. Beers, “Dialect on the Old Stage” in Points at Issue (New York, 1904), 
pp. 225 ff. 

@ Thus Richard Verstegan, A Restitution of Decayed Intelligence (Antwerp, 1605), 
p. 195: “And of this different pronountiation one example in steed of many shall suffice, 
as this: for pronouncing as one would say at London J would eat more cheese if I had «. 
the Northern man saith Ay sud eat more cheese gin ay hadet, and the Westerne man saith 
Chud eat more cheese an chad it. Lo heere three different pronountiations in our owne 
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The western dialect appears first in A Tale of a Tub (1596-97 ?), the 
scene of which is laid in ““Finnsbury Hundred,” and the chief characters 
of which come from the suburbs of London. The fact that the western 
dialect was spoken in the environs of London in the sixteenth century 
indicates a wider area for this dialect than prevails at present. The 
peculiarities of this speech, as recorded by Jonson, are: 


(1) the voicing of initial f and s® (vellow, same for fellow, same) ; (2) the substitu- 
tion of « for i in wwil for will (3) the “dropping of the g” in mornin, holdin, 
stockins for morning, holding, stockings; (4) the use of the dialect form ich, cham, 
un, hun (OE ic, ic eom, hine) for I, I am, him, and the phrase che vor hun for I 
warn him. 


Metathesis occurs in kyrsin, kursind for christen, christened, but this 
may merely be Jonson’s way of representing illiterate speech.“ The same 
may also be true for the few aphetic forms which occur.“ The western 
dialect is also illustrated in Bartholomew Fair (acted 1614, published 
1631), in the few lines spoken by Puppy, the wrestler, who says vreind, 
olinch for friend, flinch, and zurs, suds, shrinke for sirs, suds, shrink.” 

The northern dialect appears in the same play in the speeches of a 
character described as a northern clothier.** The distinguishing features 
of this dialect are the following: 





Country in one thing.” Alexander Gill, however, in Logonomia Anglica (1621), ed. Otto L 
Jiriczek (Strassburg, 1903), p. 31, names four dialects: the northern, the southern, the 
eastern, and the western. But the southern and the western appear to have much in 
common. 

In his Grammar, too, Jonson mentions the voicing of the s by “rustic people” (changed 
in the edition of 1692 to ‘“West-Country people”) in such words as zed, say, zit for said, 
say, sit. Gill calls the voicing of f and s a southern peculiarity, but he records its appear- 
ance also in the western dialect. 

“ Butler notes the western stur for stir. Gill comments on the substitution of # for 3, 
{u] for [i], as in Ai for hi, as characteristic of southern speech. Joseph Wright, English 
Dialect Grammar (Oxford, 1905), records wull for will as still current in Somersetshire and 
the west. 

Another peculiarity, though hardly a dialectal one, is the misuse of the prefix in such 
words as praform for perform, purcepts for precepts, upstantial for substantial, subperiors 
for superiors, contervarsie for controversy. 

Such as ’dority, ’zurd, ’vize for authority, absurd, advise. The following spellings are also 
worth noting: chenge for change, whaffore for wherefore (weakening of the r?). Lard for 
Lord. Wright records /?d for lord as current in Surrey and Sussex. Cf. Gill: “Australes 
habent o pro a, ut ronk pro rank.” 

‘7 Bartholomew Fair, tv, iii—Professor Beers observes that Jonson does not indicate 
the breaking of the a into aa, or the intrusion of w (in words like Awome, mwore, bwoy). 
But these peculiarities are by no means characteristic of every southern or western dialect, 
and the intrusion of w—or the labialization of the o—occurs even in Yorkshire. Cf. Wright, 
op. cit., under home. * Bartholomew Fair, rv, iii. 
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(1) the dropping of medial / in already, spelled auready; (2) the breaking of 2 
in all, spelled eale “* (3) the pronunciation maire (or mare), waimbd for more, wom) 
(4) the pronunciation ee for i in meeghty for mighty;** and (5) the use of the 
dialect word mickle for much. 


Jonson also makes the same character say vull for full and paipers for 
papers, the former of which is certainly a southern, rather than a north- 
ern characteristic. A great many more northern words and pronuncia- 
tions appear in The Sad Shepherd (published 1641), the scene of which 
is laid in Sherwood Forest. The dialect spoken by four or five char- 
acters is largely a combination of northern forms and Scotticisms plus 
a few inventions of Jonson’s own." The chief marks of this “Sherwood 


Forest” dialect are: 


(1) the spelling a, ai, or ei for the normal o (na, nase and neis, claithed, mare, 
wairs, twa, amang, whame for no, nose, clothed, more, worse, two, among, whom 
(2) the spelling « or ui for 00 or ou (gud, cuke, luime, nuik, duiblet for good, cook, 
loom, nook, doublet) ;* (3) the loss of both medial and final ? in vauting, baudly, 
pu,’ for vaulting, boldly pull; (4) the loss of the final consonant in sel’ for se//, 
(5) the substitution of s for sh (sall, suld for shall, should); (6) the pronunciation 
k for ch (breiks, kirk, whilke, syke for breeches, church, which, such) ;* (7) the spell- 
ing qgu’ha for who; and (8) the use of dialect words such as bilive ‘soon,’ dui 
‘grieve,’ gar ‘make,’ gif ‘if,’ ken ‘know,’ kie ‘cows,’ mercatt ‘market’ mici!: 
sowter ‘cobbler,’ and the phrase withouten blin ‘without delay.’ (9) The present 
participles end in -and or -end (barkand, command, pleasand, trilland, wishend, 
whyrland).™ 


Aside from these two regional dialects® the important ethnic dialects 
of English are also illustrated. These are the Irish, the Welsh, and (to 
a much slighter degree) the Scottish. The Irish dialect appears in the 


4° Wright records the breaking of a into ea and oa in aij in Yorkshire dialect. 

* Wright notes the pronunciation mit for might in parts of Yorkshire, Northumberlan¢c 
and Cumberland. 

5! See the words fewmand and fugeand (= figent = ‘fidgetty’) in the NED. 

® In his Grammar Jonson calls special attention to the northern quality of the vowel « 
“Some pronounce the verbs [choose and shoot] by the diphthong ew; chewse, shewte, and that 
is Scottish-like.” Grammar, p. 43. Cf. Gill: “pro « substituunt 2, ut god cok pro good cook.” 
The symbol » in Gill’s phonetic spelling stands for ‘upsilon.’ 

In the Grammar Jonson illustrates the difference between northern and southern 
English by quoting from Smith’s De Recta the northern forms brek, fig, brig for the 
southern breech, fledge, bridge. 

“ The aphetic forms ’mong, ’parel, ‘lotted for among, apparel, alloted, are probably in- 
tended to represent careless rustic speech.—Other northern dialect words appear occasion- 
ally in other plays. Thus, karlin (ME carling), ‘an old woman,’ NED, The Magnetic 
Lady, 1, v; barnes, ‘children.’ The Gypsies Metamorphosed, 1, ii. 

® Professor Beers also notes a “touch of East Anglian” in Kastril’s pronunciations 
kuss, suster, wull for kiss, sister, will in The Alchemist, rv. ii. 
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speeches of four persons in the Jrish Masque (1616) named Dennis, 
Donnel, Dermock, and Patrick. The characteristics of their speech are: 
(1) the substitution of sh for s or s (shpeak, shervice, shubshects, meshage, ish, 
faish, doshen, Dennish for speak, service, subjects, message, is, face, dozen, Dennis); 
(2) the substitution of ¢ for th or d (te, tey, trote, Got, hant, imbashaters, for the, 
they, troth, God, hand, ambassadors); (3) the substitution of » for w vild, vilt for 
wild, wilt, and f—spelled ph—for wh (phinch, phat, phair for which, what, where) ; 
and (4) the spelling y for 7 (Yamish, mayesties for James, majesties). (5) Some 
deviation from the normal English vowel sounds of Jonson’s time is implied in 
the spellings peepe, leek, creeshes, for pipe, like, Christ's; tayk, sayk for take, sake; 
phoyte, devoish, phoyle for white, device, while; pree for pray; bacash for because; 
and moynshter, cloysh for monster, clothes. 


Dialect words that appear in the masque are bog, bannock, clabbe, and 
usquebagh. In Bartholomew Fair a character named Captain Whit 
speaks what is undoubtedly intended to be an Irish dialect, though it 
is nowhere in the play described as such.® Like the four characters in 
the Irish Masque he substitutes sh for s and z, v for w, and f for wh. In 
addition, he pronounces d for ¢ or th (dou, oder, dat, Ledderhead, clot, 
ty, for thou, other, that Leatherhead, cloth, thy), *" sh for ch (mush, coash, 
for much, coach), “‘drops’’ his g’s (phitin’ for fighting) and his w’s (orld, 
ork for world, work). His vowels, too, are different from those of the 
standard language. He says ee, meet, teem, teer for I, might, time, tire; 
ailsh for else, and voordsh for words. In The New Inn (1631) Lady Fram- 
pul, disguised as an Irish nurse, says ish, purposh, practish for is, pur- 
pose, practice, trot for troth, dou and tou for thou, tauk for talk, and speaks 
a few words in Irish.** 

The Welsh brogue is illustrated in the masque For the Honour of Wales 
(1618), where Griffith and Jenkin, and to a certain extent also Evan, 
the attorney, speak in dialect. The peculiarities of their speech are: 


(1) the substitution of s for skh and ch (Welse, silling, wiss, rassness, sud, inces? 
sildren, seeze for Welsh, shilling, wish, rashness, should, inches, children, cheese); 
(2) the unvoicing of the b (petter, pottle, Prittain for better, bottle, Britain); (3) 
the substitution of sh for ch (pershance, shallenge, Sharles for perchance, challenge, 
Charles); (4) the avoidance of the j[d3] sound (shestice, madestie, diesus, King 
Sames for justice, majesty, Jesus, King James); (5) the voicing of the ¢ (liddle, 
Adlas, propriedies, piddies for little, Atlas, proprieties, pities); and the k (loog, 
marg for look, mark); (6) the dropping of the w in oord, ursip for word, worship; 
(7) the raising and fronting of the vowel in cyntrie, cym, symmers, Montgimery 


% Bartholomew Fair, 111. i, ii, and rv. iv. 

5? The substitution of d for ¢ was not restricted to the Irish dialect. It occurred, according 
to John Bullokar, Booke at Large (1580), ed. Max Plessow, Palaestra, tm, 263, in the 
speech of “common people unlearned”’ in eastern Sussex and Kent. 

58 The New Inn, 11. vi; U1. ii; Iv. iv. 
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for country, come, summers, Montgomery; and finally, (8) the modification of the 
vowel in aull, tauk, Aulpes, tawll, for all, talk, Alps, tall. 


In addition, there are whole lines of dialogue in Welsh. 

The Scottish dialect does not fare so well at the hands of Jonson. It is 
represented to a certain degree in a few words and phrases in The Sad 
Shepherd ; but there is no striking example of broad Scots anywhere in his 
works. That may be attributed to Jonson’s fear of offending the king. 
The phrase J ken the mon weel in Eastward Ho (1605),5* spoken by a Scot- 
tish knight in supposed imitation of the King’s pronunciation, is said 
to have been the cause of Jonson’s imprisonment in 1605. It is necessary 
to add that Jonson denied the authorship of the offending passage and 
that even his share in the play is disputed.®° 

Related to these regional and ethnic dialects are various occupational 
dialects which appear in Jonson’s plays and masques. Such, for example, 
is the gipsy language of The Gypsies Metamorphosed (1621), which is an 
occupational rather than an ethnic dialect, most of the terms occurring 
in the play being derived from thieves’ slang, or cant.’ Of these a num- 
ber appear in Thomas Harman’s Caveat, or Warening for Commen Curse- 
tors (1567) and Awdeley’s Fraternitie of Vacabones (1561). Among these 
cant terms are libkens, ‘a house to lie in’; skipper, ‘a barn’; nimbles, 
‘fingers’; cackler, ‘a cock or hen’; dell, ‘a young wench’; stauling ken, 
‘a house that receives stolen ware’; doxies, ‘harlots’; jackman, ‘one who 
writes or speaks Latin’; mill, ‘to steal or rob’; cly the jarke, ‘to be 
whipped’ ; bene bowse ‘good liquor’; gentry cove, ‘a noble gentleman’; and 
Roome morts, ‘great ladies.’ 

In The Staple of News also (acted 1626?; published 1631), Penniboy 
the Father, who is called “a canter’ in the dramatis persona, uses terms 
drawn from the argot of beggars and thieves. He says, for example, 
maund and pad for ‘beg’ and ‘highway.’ At one point he is described as 
“a fellow that speaks no language that any honest Christian can under- 
stand, but what jingling gypsies and pedlars trade in.” Penniboy justi- 
fies his partiality for the language he uses by insisting that ‘‘the whole 
world are canters.” He proceeds to prove the point by imitating the 
language of heralds, physicians, military men, and lawyers, all of whom 
employ occupational dialects in their ordinary speech. “Is not this 
canting?” he asks after giving examples from each profession. The whole 


89 Eastward Ho, tv. i. 6° Herford and Simpson, 1, 190 ff. 

® The earliest illustrations in the NED of the verb ¢o cant and the substantive canting 
in the sense of “the special phraseology or jargon of a particular class or subject” are 
from Jonson. 

6 George Watson Cole, The Gypsies Metamorphosed (New York, 1931), pp. 220 ff. 

83 The Staple of News, 11. i. * Tbid., rv. i. 
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passage is important because it shows that Jonson recognized the essen- 
tial similarity of all specialized occupational dialects.™ 

Quite distinct from these regional, ethnic, and occupational dialects 
are several passages of broken English in The Case Is Altered and The 
Masque of Augurs. In the former, Pacue, a Frenchman, substitutes 
French sounds for English, as in mush for much, cousan for cousin, and 
adds an excrescent a to many words: speaka, taka, tella, hidera, bettera. 
In the latter, Vangoose uses Dutch plurals with English nouns as in glas- 
sen for glasses, substitutes Dutch words for English (ick, sin, ander), and 
pronounces d for ¢ or th, and » for f or w. 


We may now proceed to consider Jonson’s remarks on language in 
general and the English language in particular, and examine his opinions 
on some of the questions of his day; namely, the question of authority 
and standard in language, and the problem of word borrowing and origi- 
nal coinage. Jonson’s observations, scattered through his poems, plays, 
and prose works, indicate a coherent and consistent philosophy of lan- 
guage, though they lack, curiously enough, the certainty and aggressive- 
ness which characterize his other work. In matters of language Jonson 
advances his opinions tentatively, almost apologetically, weighing his 
words, and exhibiting on the whole a distinctly liberal point of view. 
Thus, for example in recounting in his Grammar the difficulty he had 
experienced in classifying the various types of strong verbs according to 
the changes of the root vowel, he says: 


We have set downe that, that in our judgment agreeth best with reason and 
good order. Which notwithstanding, if it seeme to any to be too rough hewed, 
let him plane it out more smoothly, and I shall not only envy it, but, in the 
behalfe of my Countrey, most heartily thanke him for so great a benefit, hoping 
that I shall be thought sufficiently to have done my part, if in towling this bell, 
I may draw others to a deeper consideration of the matter: for touching myselfe, 
I needs must confesse, that after much painfull churning, this only would come, 
which heere we have devised.®’ 


Again, in commenting on the loss of the suffix -en in the plural of verbs, 


5 Other illustrations of occupational dialects and cant appear in Bartholomew Fair (the 
language of horse-coursing and the very entertaining lingo of the Puritans), in The Al- 
chemist (the technical dialect of the alchemists), and in Epicoene (the language of the 
ecclesiastical courts). 

One might compare Jonson’s attitude toward beggars’ slang with that of Gill, op. cit., 
p. 35: ““De venenato illo & putidissimo ulcere nostrae reipub. pudet dicere. Habet enim & 
faex illa spurcissima erronum mendicantium non propriam dialectum; sed & cantum sive 
loquelam, quam nulla unquam legum vindicta coercibit, donec edicto publico cogantur 
justitiarii eius auctores in crucem tollere.”’ 

® The Case is Altered, 11, iii; iv. i, v. 87 Grammar, p. 40. 
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he says that the disappearance of the ending is a “‘great blemish to our 
tongue,” but he modestly adds that he would not “presume to set this 
afoot again.’’®* On another occasion he observes that the abbreviated 
forms y*, y*", y*, y', w'*, w** are permissible, so that “whoso list may use 
[them]: but orthographie commands it not. A man may forbeare it, with- 
out danger of falling into praemunire.’’® The attitude suggested by these 
remarks is rare among the older grammarians and most unusual for 
Jonson. 

With the ancients Jonson believed in the supreme importance of 
language in human affairs. It is “the only benefit man hath to express his 
excellencie of mind above other creatures.” It is the “instrument of 
Society,” he says, anticipating in this respect nineteenth-century 
thought on the nature of language.” Again, echoing classical rhetoricians, 
he speaks of words as being the body of language, as sense is its soul. 
Language is the mirror of life: wherever manners and fashions are ‘‘cor- 
rupt,” language is, too.” The broad principle underlying all linguistic 
usage is Custom, “‘the most certain mistress of language’”’—not the cus- 
tom of the vulgar to be sure, but “‘that I call custome of speech which is 
the consent of the learned.” The usage of the learned is to be preferred 
because it exhibits “selection and a meane”’ in the choice of words. Cus- 
tom may be injudicious at times. Its “ill reign” is responsible for many 
anomalies of spelling and grammar, but it is, after all, the supreme 
authority.” All precepts are “grounded upon” common speech, and to it 
everything ought to be referred.” 

For this reason Jonson exhibits a wholesome dislike for artificialities 
of phrase and diction. Language should be “‘natural’’; it should avoid 
an excess of wit. The artist in words must not “‘run away from nature 
... and though his language differ from the vulgar somewhat, it shal! 
not fly from all humanity, with the Tamerlanes and Tamer-Chams of the 
last age.’’> Jonson complains that ‘‘now nothing is good that is natural! 
. .. that which is writh’d and tortur’d is counted the most exquisite . . . 
as if no face were faire that were not pouldered or painted, no beauty 
to be had but in wresting and writhing our owne tongue.” Plain and 
customary language is best. “‘A barbarous phrase hath often made mee 
out of love with a good sense, and doubtful writing hath wrackt me be- 
yond my patience.’’”? Time and again he disparages writers who prefer 


88 Jhid., p. 38. 6 Jbid., p. 23. 

70 Discoveries, ed. Maurice Castelain (Paris, 1906), p. 96. All subsequent references are 
to this edition. 

7 See in this connection Robert A. Hall, Jr., “Linguistic Theory in the Italian Renais- 
sance,” Language, x11, 96. 72 Discoveries, p. 94. 7 Grammar, pp. 13, 15, 20. 

% Tbid., p. 52. % Discoveries, p. 41. 8 Tbid., p. 33. ™ Ibid., p. 95. 
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fustian to “wholesome words,” and highflown oratory to “language such 
as men do use.”’”8 

A striking iJlustration of Jonson’s own practice in this matter appears 
in the revised, “English,” version of Every Man In His Humour. In 
rewriting this play Jonson substitutes colloquial everyday words for the 
pedantic, inkhorn expressions of the earlier “Italian” version. Simpson 
and Herford note, for example, the substitution of hang-bys for the earlier 
sanies, removed for sublated, drums for the God Mars. Other illustrations 
of the same process appear in the substitution of gives authority for the 
earlier confirms, carried with rashness for transported with rashness, taken 
with wonder for rapt with admiration, thy outward presence for thy exterior 
presence, put motion (in a stone) for infuse motion, as doth the beetle for 
as doth the Scarab, by St. George for by Phaeton. It should be observed, 
however, that Jonson is not entirely consistent: thus, he substitutes 
physnomy for the earlier faces, tonnels for nostrils, make an anatomy of me 
for killed me. But these latter changes may be attributed to the special 
demands of dramatic characterization.” 

One question of usage which occupied the attention of Jonson and his 
contemporaries was the question of standard in language. Where was the 
best variety of English spoken? What were its possible limitations or 
shortcomings? Generally speaking, the language of London, particularly 
that of the Court, was regarded as the best. In the generation before 
Jonson, Sir Philip Sidney had already declared that the style of ‘‘divers 
smally learned Courtiers”’ was sounder than that of “some professors of 
learning,” because the courtier ‘following that which by practise he 
findeth fittest to nature... doth according to Art, where the other, 
using Art to shew Art . . . flyeth from nature, and indeed abuseth Art.’’*° 
The exposition here is rhetorical rather than linguistic. But Hart, his 
contemporary, writing at about the same time, gave another reason for 
believing that Court and London speech was the “flower” of English; 
namely, that “‘vnto these two places do dayly resort from all townes and 
Counties of the best of all professions as wel of the own landsmen, as of 
aliens and straungers.’’*' Puttenham, too, held that the best English 

*8 Everyman in His Humour, Preface. 

™ Herford and Simpson, 1, 362. See also Carl Grabau, “Ben Jonson,” Jahrbuch der 
deutschen Shakespeare Gesellschaft, xxxv1, 85, and Henry Holland Carter’s edition of 
Every Man In His Humour (New Haven, 1921), p. xliii. A few isolated examples of the 
substitution of simpler words for more learned appear in other plays. Thus the Folio of 
1616 substitutes Jist for the Quarto reading inventory in Cynthia’s Revels, 1. iv, and bewitch 
for the Quarto traduce in The Poetaster, t. ii. 

8 Sir Philip Sidney, An A pologie for Poetrie, ed. cit., p. 59. 

8 J[ohn] H[{art], A Methode or Comfortable Beginning for All Vnlecrned (London, 1570), 
quoted in Otto Jespersen, John Hart’s Pronunciation of English, Anglistische Forschungen, 
xm (Heidelberg, 1907), 9. 
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was the “usual speach of the Court, and that of London and the shires 
about London, within tx myles, and not much above.”® Even Dryden, 
writing toward the end of the century, ascribed the “refinement” of 
English to the Court, and to the king, “whose example gives a law to it.’ 
And Swift, forty years later, regretted the passing of the pre-Restoration 
Court, “which used to be the standard of propriety and correctness of 
speech.’’™ It is difficult to tell how much of this opinion is genuine and 
how much of it flattery and compliment. One thing is certain, that Court 
English itself was not uniform: Sir Walter Raleigh, we may recall, spoke 
“broade Devonshire,” and King James spoke, as he wrote, Scots as well 
as English.® 

With the idea that Court English was the best, and that courtiers and 
gentlemen spoke the language most purely, Jonson appears not to dis- 
agree. There is an interesting passage in The New Inn, where Lovel, “a 
complete Gentleman, a soldier and a scholar,”’ offers to employ Good- 
stock’s boy as a page and prepare him at school and at court for the life of 
a gentleman. When the father interposes objections, Lovel launches into 
a spirited defence of these two institutions. Where, he asks, can the 
young man learn “to speak his language purer or tune his mind or man- 
ners more to the harmony of nature’”’ than in these “‘nurseries of nobil- 
ity.” At the same time Jonson was conscious of the serious faults of 
Court language, its love of affectation, its fondness for Arcadian and 
Euphuistic turns of phrase, its craze for novelty, and he lost no op- 
portunity of ridiculing and condemning them. In Every Man Out of His 
Humour he pokes fun at Fastidious Brisk, the ‘‘neat, spruce, affecting 
courtier,” who is so haunted at the Court and at his lodgings by “‘refined 
choice spirits” that he finds it against his genius to use plain language. 
He cannot “frame” himself to say the simple word pleases, he has to use 
the more elegant term arrides.*’ Elsewhere in the same play the ability 
to speak a language with purity of phrase and facility of accent is at- 
tributed, ironically, to Sogliardo, “an essential clown,” whose speech is 
“the model of any prince’s court in the world.’’®* In The Staple of News 


82 Richard Puttenham (?), The Arte of English Poesie (London, 1589), Arber’s Reprint, 
p. 57. Thomas Nashe, Pierce Penilesse (1592), also speaks of London English as the 
“fountaine whose rivers flowe round about England.” Cf. J. L. Moore, Tudor Stuart 
Views on the Growth, Status, and Dignity of the English Language (Halle, 1910), p. 21. 

83 John Dryden, The Dramatic Poetry of the Last Age, ed. cit., p. 106. 

8 Jonathan Swift, “A Proposal for Correcting, Improving, and Ascertaining the English 
Tongue,” Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, ed. Temple Scott (London, 1908), xz. ii. 

5 On variety of usage in Court speech see H. C. Wyld, A History of Modern Colloguial 
English, 2d ed. (London, 1921), p. 102. 86 The New Inn, i. i. 

87 Every Man Out of His Humour, 11. i. “His humour arrides me exceedingly.” 

88 Tbid., v. ii. 
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Fitton implies that the language of the Court is characterized by affected 
delicacy. ‘“Thou seem’st by the language, “‘he says to Picklock, who has 
just used the word migniardise, ‘‘no less a courtier than a man of law.’’®® 
And in Cynthia’s Revels Amorphus is described by Mercury as speaking 
“all cream skimm’d and more affected than a dozen waiting women.’’?® 

Another aspect of language in which Jonson was interested was the 
supposed poverty of the vocabulary of English. The notion that English, 
like the other “vulgar’’ languages, lacked words to express certain ideas 
and shades of meaning was widespread throughout the Renaissance.™ 
It was therefore proposed to enrich the language either through the re- 
discovery and use of older and more or less “‘endenizened’”’ words, or 
through out-and-out borrowings from foreign languages. On the issues 
involved Jonson took a middle-of-the-road position. We must not, he 
says in Discoveries, ‘fetch words from the extreme and utmost ages 
... Words borrow’d from antiquity doe lend a kind of majesty to style, 
and they are not without delight sometimes,” for they have “‘the author- 
ity of years.” But, he continues, echoing the Horatian formula and an- 
ticipating Pope’s couplet, “‘the eldest of the present and the newnesse 
[newest?] of the past language is the best.” For this reason he objected 
to Spenser, who, “‘in affecting the Ancients, writ no language”’; and for 
similar reasons he warned against allowing “green writers” to begin by 
tasting Gower and Chaucer—lest “they fall too much in love with 
antiquity, and . . . grow rough and barren in language.’ 

Nor did he have much sympathy with those who borrowed too freely 
from the modern foreign languages. Though his own practice in this 
respect remains to be investigated, he appears to use foreign words of 
recent origin rather sparingly, except, of course, technical and scientific 
terms.“ The New English Dictionary records very few words from French 
Italian, and Spanish as appearing first in the works of Jonson,® this at a 
time when the language was fairly overwhelmed with importations from 
these three languages.” Jonson’s attitude toward the whole matter is 


8 The Staple of News, m1. i. % Cynthia's Revels, 11. i. 

"J. L. Moore, Tudor-Stuart Views, p. 15. 

® Discoveries, p. 98. % Discoveries, p. 90. 

% See, for example, Walt. Taylor, “Arabic Words in Ben Jonson,” Leeds Studies in 
English and Kindred Languages, 111 (1934), 34. 

% Among them bastinado (verb), canaglia, ciarlitani, clarissimo, gazetti, guitarra, lazaretto, 
macaroni, nimfadoro, portico, presto, punto, sforzato, reformado, saraband. It should be said 
that some of these words did not meet with Jonson’s approval. Some of them will also be 
found to have made their appearance in the English language earlier than the date recorded 
for them in the NED. 

% Mary Serjeantson, History of Foreign Words in English (London, 1935), pp. 172, 182, 
186. 
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illustrated in a passage in Cynthia’s Revels. “Your pedant,” says Amor- 
phus, “should provide you with some parcells of French or some pretty 
commodity of Italian to commence with, if you would be exotic and 
exquisite.”*? And in The Masque of Augurs, Vangoose, the “projector” 
of masques, is represented as “‘a Brittain born” who “hath learned to 
misuse his own tongue in travell and now speaks all languages in il] 
tongue.’’*§ 

However, the most fruitful source of borrowing during the period was 
Latin. From this source even purists, self-acknowledged like Thomas 
Wilson or Sir John Cheeke, borrowed freely. Indeed, so far as Latin was 
concerned, “there were no purists—only Latinists of varying degrees of 
purism.”** In this matter, too, Jonson assumed a middle position. He did 
not hesitate to introduce new words from that language, and to a slighter 
degree from the Greek, when he felt the introduction necessary, but 
relatively few of his borrowings may be described as those “farre- 
fetched vocables” used to “darken the sence unto the reader’’ which 
make Blount’s Glossographia (1656) and Phillips’ New World of Words 
(1658) such treasure-troves to the modern student of English.’ Quite 
the contrary, Jonson directs his most telling satire against those who 
avoid plain language and “‘perplexe their readers with nonsense.’”” He 
does this best in the famous last act of The Poetaster, where Crispinus, 
who is guilty of that very offence, has a purge administered to him, as a 
result of which he is made to disgorge a score or more of half-digested 
inkhorn words.'® A similar group of words to which Jonson objects ap- 


87 Cynthia’s Revels, 111. iii—Thomas Dekker says the same thing in almost the same 
words. “If you be a souldier . . . get some fragments of French, or small parcels of Italian 
to fling about the table.” The Gull’s Hornbook (1609), ed. R. B. McKerrow (London, 
1907), p. 59. %§ Cunningham, vu, 413. 9 J. L. Moore, op. cit., p. 46. 

100 Among the many hundreds of words the first appearance of which in literature is 
attributed to Jonson by the NED, only the following may be described as inkhorn terms: 
apozem (‘a decoction’), dimensum (‘a measured position’), epicene (‘of common gen- 
der’), eteostic (‘a chronogram’), famelic (‘exciting hunger’), logodaedale (‘cunning in 
words’), mammothrept (‘a spoiled child’), merdurious (‘composed of dung and wine’), 
pamphysic (‘embracing all nature’), privign (‘a stepson’), simulty (‘a quarrel or con- 
tention’), tentiginous (‘exciting desire’), umbratical (‘shadowy’), vernaculous (‘low- 
bred’). Some of these words are humorous in origin. Others are intended for a special 
audience. Professor Schelling, commenting on some unusual words in Discoveries, admits 
that Jonson’s vocabulary is “remarkably English for a scholar of his day.” Cf. Timber, or 
Discoveries, ed. Felix E. Schelling (Boston, 1892), p. xxiii. 101 Discoveries, p. 94. 

108 The Poetaster, v. iii. Among them are the following: retrograde, reciprocal, incubus, 
glibbery, lubrical, defunct, magnificate, spurious, snotteries, chilblain’d, clumsy, inflate, 
turgidous, ventosity, oblatrant, furibund, fatuate, sire , prorumped, clutcht, obstupefact. 
In the Quarto éropologicall, analogicall, loquaeity, and pinnosity appear for snarling gusts 
and guaking custard of the Folio. 
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pears in The Case Is Altered in the speeches of Juniper.'® A third occurs 
in Cynthia’s Revels, a fourth in Every Man Out of His Humour, and a 
fifth in The New Inn.*% Many of these words come, as H. C. Hart has 
shown, from the works of Gabriel Harvey, Sidney, Lyly, Nashe, Greene, 
Marston, and Shakespeare; some appear even in Jonson’s own plays.'”7 

Jonson’s method of calling attention to the words to which he objects, 
varies in the different plays. In The Poetaster he sets the stage elabo- 
rately; in Cynthia’s Revels he creates a character whose “humour’”’ is a 
weakness for new-fangled words, which he uses with tragic effect.'°* 
In the other plays criticism of the words is incidental to the characteriza- 
tion. Occasionally the words appear as malapropisms, as in the speeches 
of various characters in The Case Is Altered and A Tale of a Tub. In 
Every Man Out of His Humour, on the other hand, the offending words 
are plainly described as “‘fustian’”; Sogliardo, overhearing the aureate 
conversation of Clove and Orange, remarks: “‘They do speak in the 
strangest language, and give a man the hardest terms for his money.’ 
Sometimes Jonson calls attention to the word he disapproves of by 
having the person to whom the word is addressed repeat it as if puzzled 
by its meaning. “‘Hieroglyphic!” says Valentine in The Case Is Altered, 
“what meanest thou by that?” ““Mean?”’ replies Juniper, “‘Odso, is it not 
a good word, man? What, stand you upon meaning with your friends? 
Puh, abscond!’’!!° 

If we examine these words closely, we find that they fall into four or 
five categories. A large number consist of “hard” words; that is, unusual 
words of classical origin, the meaning of which is not immediately recog- 
nized. Creations of this kind formed the staple product of the inkhorn 


103 The Case is Altered, 1. i, ii. The words are capricious, changeling, proclive, prejudicate, 
computation, compunction, pristinate, hieroglyphic, illiterate, ruminate, ingratitude, pil- 
grimize, ingenuity, legibly, corroborate, intricate, aggravate, ambiguous, insinuate, epitaph, 
consanguinity, prognosticate, princox, novels, preposterous, encomiastic, apology. 

10 Cynthia’s Revels, rv. i. Among the words objected to are ingenious, acute, polite. 

10 Fuery Man Out of His Humour, 1. i. A partial list follows: aristocratical, capreal, 
concinnity, diamondising, ecliptic, embrions, galaxia, hypothesis, ingenuity, intellectual, 
mathematical, mincing, modelising, pythagorical, synderisis, theoric. 

106 The New Inn, i1. ii, elechize, problematize, syllogize, statuminate. 

107 H. C. Hart, “Ben Jonson and Gabriel Harvey,” Notes and Queries, 9th Series (1903), 
x1, No. 296, p. 161. Other words commented upon by Hart are: Ayperbole, linguist, 
dilemma, elocution, alabaster, rhinoceros, Helicon, ambrosiac, subtle, fantastic, remnant, 
similitude, mellifluous, methodical, propogate, authentically, circumference, crotchet, anagram, 
alacrity, intoxicate, quintessence, curvet, paraphrase, intendment, paradox. 

108 Amorphus in Iv. i, and Vv. ii. 109 Foery Man Out of His Humour, 111. i. 

N° The Case Is Altered, 1. i. In 11. vii, the word capricious is similarly ridiculed: “‘Ca- 
pricious? stay, that word’s for me.” In The Staple of News, v. i, the word emissaries is 
condemned for its novelty: ‘““Emissaries? stay, there’s a fine new word!” 
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artificers of the seventeenth century. Jonson objected to them because 
they sinned against the cardinal principle of composition, clearness. In 
his Discoveries he repeated the Quintilian injunction that the “chiefe 
vertue of a style is perspicuitie, and nothing so vitious in it as to need 
an Interpreter,” and he consequently had no use for those who “fetched 
terms out of extreme and utmost ages.’ Many of these words were 
also objectionable on the ground of length. In the Prologue to Ever, 
Man In His Humour he took occasion to disparage writers who at- 
tempted to piece out their imperfections with the help of “some few 
foot-and-a-half words.” Junipers difficulties in The Case Is Altered 
seem to be due in part to his partiality for words of this size. At the 
same time Jonson did not go to the opposite extreme of limiting him- 
self, as others professed to do, to the “single money of (English) mono- 
sillables.”"? Words in language, he says, are like “features” and 
“composition” in a man: “the middle are a just stature.’”™ A third 
group consists of words which Jonson disliked on the ground of euphony 
an important consideration in the choice of words, he tells us further in 
the passage just referred to, is “sweetness of sound”; the greater part 
of the Poetaster words are certainly objectionable from this point of view. 
A fourth group consists of overseas words, chiefly borrowings from 
French and Italian, such as capricio, curvet, novels (in the sense of ‘news’), 
migniardise. 

Belonging to a somewhat different category are words which evoked 
Jonson’s displeasure because they were used either inappropriately or 
too frequently. A large part of Juniper’s vocabulary consists of mala- 
propisms.'* In Cynthia’s Revels Moria is described as being like “one of 
your ignorant poetesses of the time who, when they have got acquainted 
with a strange word, never rest till they have wrung it in though it 
loosen the fabric of their sense.’’"5 Jonson’s objection to verbs ending in 
-ize seems to spring partly from this source. The suffix was a new one at 
the time and its use was already overdone."® Besides, many of the verbs 
in -ize were formed “incorrectly,” being hybrids or mule-words, “‘propo- 


1 Discoveries, p. 98. Note also his objection to those who speak “out of a dictionary 
method.” Cynthia’s Revels, rv. i. 

12 Thomas Nashe, Christ’s Teares ower Jerusalem, Preface. Quoted by Moore, op. ci. 
p. 110. U3 Discoveries, p. 104. 

14 The Case Is Altered, 1. ii. U5 Cynthia's Revels, 11. iv. 

U8 Nashe speaks of the complaints directed against his ‘Italianate coyned verbs, all in 
-ize” (Foure Letters, 1592), and Edward Phillips (Preface, New World of English Words, 
1658) deplores the “pretty capricchio,” of giving the -ize termination to words like civil, 
natural, spiritual, etc., “to which humour of izing I have observed in some such un- 
moderate indulgence, as if they designed to raise a generation of Verbs of this stamp out 
of every Noun whatsvever.” 
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gated of a Latin sire and a Greek dam.” Jonson objects to poetize, syl- 
logize, and sirenize as well as to pilgrimize, moralize, and sinewize. On the 
other hand, Jonson himself uses a number of verbs in -ize, or puts them 
into the mouth of the hypercritical Asper in the prologue to Every Man 
Out of His Humour, and is credited by the Oxford Dictionary with the 
first citation for the word satirize."" 

There remain, finally, a number of words for Jonson’s objection to 
which no satisfactory explanation can be given. It is quite possible that 
Jonson disliked these words on other than linguistic or aesthetic grounds. 
Jonson’s attitude toward borrowings from all sources is summed up in 
the well-known passage in The Poetaster, where Virgil, having observed 
the effect of the purge upon Crispinus, concludes the scene with the 
following lines: 


You must not hunt for wild out-landish terms, 
To stuff out a peculiar dialect; 

But let your matter run before your words, 
And if at any time you chance to meet 

Some Gallo-Belgic phrase, you shall not straight 
Rack your poor verse to give it entertainment, 
But let it pass; and do not think yourself 

Much damnified, if you leave it out 

When nor your understanding, nor the sense 
Could well receive it." 


The form which loan words of recent origin take in Jonson calls for a 
word of comment. Many appear in their foreign spellings: gazetti, ciar- 
litani, unguento, guitarra, rhodomontado, landtschap, statelich, vorloffe, 
although some of these words had already been Anglicized before Jon- 
son’s time. In the case of words borrowed from Greek or Latin, Jonson 
prefers the classical spelling. Thus, in the Folio of 1616, the printing of 
which he carefully supervised, he spells caelestial, lyra, trophee, praelude, 
soloecisme, poenance, hyaena, mummia (Cynthia’s Revels); faeminine, 
balsamum (The Poetaster) ; comoedie, encomion, cornucopiae (Every Man 
In His Humour); tragoedians, sphaere, adscribe (Sejanus); prosequute, 
tyran (Catiline). In his holograph letter to the Earl of Salisbury, pre- 
served among the Cecil Papers at Hatfield,“* appear aequall, praeiudice, 
and aeternally, and similar spellings occur in other letters. This, therefore, 


47 Occasionally also Jonson attacked a phrase which evoked his displeasure for some 
reason or other. In Cynthia’s Revels and The Poetaster he ridicules the expression “in (or 
out) of one’s element.” The reason for his objection is not clear; it is quite possible, as 
Professor Marckwardt suggests, that the phrase had been overworked. See A. H. Marck- 
wardt, “‘A Fashionable Expression,” Modern Language Notes, xtv, 93. 

U8 The Poetaster, v. i. 19 Herford and Simpson, 1, 195, 
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seems to have been Jonson’s normal practice. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the Folio of 1616 contains fewer of these learned spellings than 
the Quartos. Jonson apparently came to believe that the Anglicized 
spellings would be more likely to survive, for in his Grammar he quoted 
with approval a remark of Smith’s to the effect that those who spelled 
words of Latin origin in the Latin way may have justice on their side 
though it is of no avail to them.’?° 

Jonson’s preference for the foreign form of words is easily explained. 
Many of these words were new and not yet thoroughly naturalized: a 
certain amount of vacillation between the foreign spelling and the native 
is therefore to be expected. In these cases Jonson’s scholarly interests in- 
clined him toward the retention of “correct” foreign form of the word. 

We come now to the charge of excessive Latinity, which, in one form 
or another, has been levelled at Jonson since the days of Dryden. Among 
recent critics Swinburne in particular has made much of Jonson’s “equiv- 
ocal, awkward, and affected Latinisms.’’' There is no question that 
despite his strictures on the Latinizers of his time, Jonson leaned heavily 
upon that language in vocabulary and idiom. A cursory reading of 
almost any play of Jonson’s reveals a large number of Latin words, 
phrases, and untranslated proverbs, such as cutis, comitia, cippus, mere- 
trix, poena, umbra, ab initio, in foro, rex regum, gratia risus, laus ingenii,- 
alea est jacta, hinc illae lacrimae, lupus in fabula, ex ungue leonem (aesti- 
mare), digito compesce labellum, obsonare famen ambulando. These words 
and phrases, however, are employed as conscious foreigners, and are 
invariably italicized in the Folio of 1616. Jonson’s use of them does not 
differ therefore from the use he makes of words and phrases in three or 
four other languages. 

Somewhat different is his position in regard to English words of Latin 
origin, which he frequently employs in their original Latin, rather than 
in their derivative English sense. In the Dedication of Volpone, for ex- 
ample, he uses the word equal in the Latin sense of ‘just’ or ‘fair’ and the 
word front in the sense of ‘forehead.’ In Sejanus he uses the words 
piety and excellent in their Latin sense of ‘filial affection’ and ‘remark- 
able,’ in The New Inn the word reduce in the sense of ‘lead back,”!? and 
in The Magnetic Lady the werd copy in the sense of ‘plenty.’ But even 
this is by no means peculiar to Jonson: similar Latinisms can be collected 

120 Ben Jonson’s English Grammar, ed. Alice V. Waite (New York, 1909), p. 41: “Alii 
haec haud inconsulto scribunt abil, stabil, fabul; tanquan a fontibus habilis, stabilis, fabula: 
verius, sed nequiquam proficiunt.” 

11 “The writer would not—he never would—remember that a phrase or construction 
which makes very good Latin may make very bad English.” A. C. Swinburne, A Study 
of Ben Jonson (London, 1889), p. 163. 

122 Rea in his edition of Volpone, Briggs in Sejanus, Tennant in The New Inn and Johnson 
in The Devil Is An Ass note a large number of Latinism, 
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from the works of Shakespeare and other sixteenth-century dramatists. 
In fact, Jonson’s vocabulary is not as distinctive in the matter of Latin 
borrowings as may be supposed. An investigation undertaken some years 
ago by Dr. William E. Selin of the vocabulary of The Case Is Altered 
proves that in that play, as in Every Man In His Humour, Jonson “was 
not influenced to any great extent by unusual words of classical origin,” 
but exhibited a commendable ‘‘moderation” in his choice of words.'% 
The method employed in that investigation was simple. A test was made 
for Jonson’s use of words of Greek or Latin origin of three or more sy]- 
lables, common words, proper names, and “high-sounding words mis- 
used” being disregarded, and the proportion of polysyllabic words to the 
total vocabulary of the play then determined. It was found that this 
proportion did not differ very much from that existing in Shakespeare’s 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona, or Dekker’s The Shoemaker’s Holiday, or 
Chapman’s All Fools.’* The present writer, using a somewhat different 
method and employing a wider range of material, arrived at a similar 
conclusion.’ In this case a count was made of the number of foreign 
words in the first three thousand words of four plays of Jonson’s. The 
proportion of foreign to native words was found not to differ markedly 
from that existing in Othello, The Tempest, and Henry IV, Part J.!27 


1% For example, Jonson’s use of the word convince in the sense of “overpower” in the 
phrase “the cap does convince me,” i.e., “does overpower me (by its beauty)” (Bartholo- 
mew Fair, 1. i), may be paralleled by Shakespeare’s use of the same word in the phrase 
“will I with wine and wassail so convince” (Macbeth, 1. vii). Similarly, Jonson’s use of the 
verb prevent in the sense of ‘“‘go before” in the sentence ‘You are sure, sir, to prevent 
them all...” (Tale of a Tub, 1. v) may be compared with Shakespeare’s use of the same 
word in the phrase “to prevent his time of life” (Julius Caesar, v. i). 

1% William E. Selin, ed., The Case Is Altered, p. xvii. 

1% The proportion of Greek or Latin polysyllabic words (of three syllables or more) to 
the total vocabulary of The Case Is Altered is, according to Selin 2.65 per cent. For the 
other plays mentioned the ratio is: Every Man In His Humour, 2.48 per cent; The Shoe- 
maker’s Holiday, 2.28 per cent; The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 2.21 per cent; All Fools, 
3.29 per cent. Selin, loc. cit. 

26 In making this count the following rules were observed: (1) Every word was counted 
every time it occurred; (2) names of characters and places were omitted, as were also 
(3) stage directions, and (4) words of Latin or Greek origin already existing in Old English; 
(5) hybrids containing one element of foreign origin were regarded as foreign words. 

47 The actual results are as follows: 

First Three Thousand Words of Each Play 
Per cent Foreign Per cent Native 
Vol pone 16.6 83.4 
Every Man In His Humour 16.2 83.8 
Bartholomew Fair 13.5 86.5 
Catiline’s Conspiracy 15.0 85.0 
Average 15.3 84.7 
Native words (among the first three thousand) in The Tempest, Othello, and HenryIV, 
Part I averaged 83.5 per cent of the total. 
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Judged objectively by this method, therefore, Jonson’s vocabulary can- 
not be said to differ to any considerable degree from that of his con- 
temporaries. 

Jonson does, however, seem to differ from them in the use he makes of 
translation borrowings. In The Devil Is An Ass he uses the word wedlock 
in the sense of ‘wife,’ just as in Latin matrimonium is sometimes figura- 
tively used in the sense of wxor. In other plays he uses the phrase to the 
nail in the Latin sense of ad unguem ‘to perfection,’ Occasionally he even 
translates a phrase or proverb at the risk of injury to established English 
idiom. In Epicoene, for example, he uses the phrase make credit, a litera] 
translation of fidem facere ‘to give credit,’ although in his conversations 
with Drummond of Hawthornden he ridiculed the translation of facere 
periculum as ‘make the danger’ instead of ‘risk.”* In The Magnetic Lady 
the expression dark by darker is a poor translation of obscurum per ob- 
scurius, and in The Poetaster the phrase pull the skin is not a very happy 
rendering of pellem detrahere. Again, in the same play, the saying he 
carries hay in his horn is derived from the Latin proverb foenum habet in 
cornu, just as in The Masque of Oberon the phrase to sleep in either ear is 
a translation of in utramve dormire aurem. Av iimes Jonson prefers a 
Latin proverb to the corresponding English one. Instead of saying, for 
example, in Catiline ‘delay is dangerous,’ he says deferring hurts where 
powers are so prepared, keeping in mind apparently Lucan’s semper 
nocuit differre paratis. So also instead of the idiomatic ‘to strive against 
the stream,’ a phrase which occurs in English literature since the days 
of Chaucer, Jonson writes in Sejanus, never stretch those arms against the 
torrent, recalling Juvenal’s ille igitur mumquam direxit bracchia contra 
torrentem.® It is Jonson’s practice in this matter, as well as his introduc- 
tion of Latin words and Latinisms in inappropriate places—in the 
dialect passages of The Sad Shepherd or in rustic speeches elsewhere— 
that give his style an air of Latinity; and it is peculiar that this should 
be the practice of a man who laid down the principle that the true 
dramatist should employ language “such as men do use,” and who in the 
Induction of Bartholomew Fair stoutly defended the representation of 
realistic speech. 

On the subject of word coinage Jonson merely paraphrases Quintilian: 


A man coynes not a new word without some perill and lesse fruit; for if it hap- 
pens to be received, the praise is moderate; if refus’d, the scorn is assur’d. Yet 


128 “A schollar expert in Latine and Greeke but Nothing in the English said of Hott 
Broath that he would make the danger of it, for it could not be ill English yet was good 
Latine facere pericula.” Conversations, Herford and Simpson, 1, 147. 

129 Karl Pfeffer, Das Elizabethanische Sprichwort in seiner Verwendung bei Ben Jonson, 
Dissertation (Giessen, 1933), p. 52. 
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we must adventure, for things at first hard and rough, are by use made tender 
and gentle."° 


The ultimate arbiter of the fate of all words—old as well as new—is, of 
course, Custom. It is the “publicke stamp,” which makes the current 
money. But we must not be “too frequent with the mint, every day 
coyning,’”*' lest we fall into the neologistic humour of a Moria, or a 
Clove, or an Amorphus. 

It is natural to conclude that a person who held these opinions would 
be very cautious, if not downright conservative, in his own coinages. The 
testimony of Dekker in Satiromastix, where Horace (or Jonson), that 
“damnable fastidious rascal,” is represented as weighing every syllable, 
—because 

Mine enemies with sharpe and searching eyes 
Look through & through me, carving my poor labours 
Like an anatomy,—'® 


suggests something of the care and attention Jonson must have bestowed 
upon his language in general; he must have been even more careful in 
his coinages. Unfortunately, it is not possible to indicate these latter 
with absolute certainty.’ The New English Dictionary records over 800 
words and phrases as appearing first in Jonson. But the Dictionary is 
not an infallible guide for the period under consideration, and the at- 
tribution of a word to a given author does not imply an original coin- 
age.’ The word may have had currency in speech before the date of its 
earliest citation; it may even have appeared in a document overlooked 
by the editors of the Dictionary, or the date of the document cited may 
require revisior in the light of more recent scholarship. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the New English Dictionary’s first citation for the word bookworm 
in the sense of ‘one who is always poring over books’ is from Cynthia’s 
Revels, the date of which is given as 1599. The word, however, appears 
six years earlier in Gabriel Harvey’s Pierce’s Supererogation. The first 


180 Discoveries, p. 98. 181 Thid., p. 99. 12 Thomas Dekker, Satiromastix, 1. ii. 

133 Jonson rarely tells us that he is coining a new word. In The Character of the Famous 
Oldcombian, he coins the word logodaedale, and calls our attention to the coinage in the 
very sentence in which it occurs: “He is a great bold Carpenter of Words or (to expresse 
him in one like his owne) a Logodaedale.” So also when he uses the word underwood in a 
figurative sense as the title of his collection of poems: “I am bold to entitle these lesser 
poems of later growth by this of Underwoods, out of the analogue they hold to the Forest 
in my former booke.” He frequently implies the presence of a neologism by adding a 
synonym or explanatory phrase. “The abrupt stile, which hath many breaches, and doth 
not seem to end, but fall’’ (Discoveries, p. 100); ‘when we come within eyeshot, or presence, 
of this lady” (Every Man Out of His Humour, v. i). 

14 Cf. W. S. Mackie, “Shakespeare’s English: and How Far It Can Be Investigated with 
the Help of the New English Dictionary,” MLR, xx1, 1. 
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citation for Roman Catholic is from Every Man In His Humour, 1598. 
Actually the word occurs almost twenty years earlier in an obscure 
theological work by Percival Wiburn.’* 

The few remarks offered here in regard to the possible coinages of 
Jonson are based upon the findings of the Oxford Dictionary checked by 
a search of the files of the Early Modern English Dictionary for earlier 
citations. On the basis of this information one can say that, as an adapter 
of older words or as a coiner of new ones, Jonson must be regarded as a 
valuable contributor to the vocabulary of English. 

A number of words and phrases appearing in Jonson for the first time 
have a distinctly literary flavor, some of them having become, in fact, 
part of the vocabulary of literary criticism. According to the evidence 
available at present, Jonson was the first to speak of an abrupt, or dry, 


1% Additional examples of earlier citations for words occurring in Jonson follow. The 
illustrations are based upon a search of the files of the Early Modern English Dictionary 
by Mr. J. K. Yamagiwa, of the staff of the Dictionary. The dates for the NED citations 
are those given by the Oxford Dictionary. 


antagonist 


declaim against 


gazette 


open-handed 


poetaster 


Roman Catholic 


keep time 


unmanageable 


Earliest Citation in NED 
1599. Cynthia’s Revels, v. ii. 
“Your antagonist or player 
against you.” 


1611. Catiline, rv. ii. “You de- 
claim his manners.” 


1605. Volpone, v. iv. “I shall be 
the fable of all feasts; the freight 
of the gazetti.” 

1601. Poetaster, ut. i. “Is he 
open-handed, bountiful?” 


1599. Cynthia’s Revels, Ul. i. 
“Your ignorant poetasters.” 


1598. Every Man In His Hu- 
mour, It. iii. “H’is no precisian 
...nor rigid Roman Catho- 
licke.” (Quoted in NED under 
rigid.) 


1599. Cynthia’s Revels, 1. i. 
“Slow, slow, fresh fount, keep 
time with my salt teares.”’ 

1632. Magnetic Lady, 1. i. “My 
humour being as stubborn as the 
rest, and as unmangeable.” 


Earlier Occurrence 
1575. History of the Troubles ai 
Frankfort. ‘““He showed himselfe 
an Antigonist for the Book of 
England.” 
1599. J. Rainold, Th’ overthrow 
of Stage Playes. “declaimed 
against your playes.” 
1598. Florio, A Worlde of Wordes 
“Gazette, the daily newspaper or 
intelligence.” 
1593. Nashe, Christ’s Teares 
“More prosperous chyldren 
should they have, were they more 
open-handed.” 
1597? Sylvester, Urania. “There- 
fore did Plato... banish base 
poetasters.” 
1581. Percival Wiburn, A Cheche 
or Reproof of Mr. Howlet’s Un- 
timely Skreeching in her Maiestics 
Eares. “The profession of the 
Gospel followeth not your Ro- 
maine Catholics.” 
1594. Drayton, Endimion and 
Phoebe. “Whilst a gentle Zephyre 
... kept tyme.” 
1611. Florio, A Worlde of Wordes 
“Vnmanageable, immaneggeu- 
ole.” ‘ 
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or fleshy style; of ill-turned verses, or well-turned lines; of dabbling in 
poetry; of forcing one’s language; of forming or having running judgments 
on literary matters; of exhibiting a choiceness of phrase. He was the first 
to use the nouns essayist, casuist, mime, and parody, or the adjective 
minor in the sense of ‘inferior,’ as im a minor poet, or leading in the sense 
of ‘chief’ or ‘principal’, as in the phrase the leading books. He was the 
first to apply the word curt to words, sentences, and style, or the phrase 
to be owt in the sense of ‘to appear,’ to books and publications. Satirize 
appears to be his coinage, and he seems to be responsible also for pyrrhic, 
pindaric, cothurnal, palinode, Socratic, Terentian. Some of these words 
did not pass without challenge. Tucca in Satiromastix, for example, called 
Horace a “‘palinodicall rimester,” and made fun of his polinoddyes,'* just 
as Jonson himself ridiculed Dekker and Marston’s delphic, Puttenham’s 
anagram, and Harvey’s ambrosiac. 

An appreciable number of words in good current use which appear for 
the first time in Jonson are words of either native English origin or 
otherwise without taint of the inkhorn. Such are: brain-child, eyeshot, 
keystone, nonsense, overmuchness, underwood (in a figurative sense), 
narrow-minded, pig-headed, soft-spoken, would-be, and others like them. 
These are all compounds; it will be recalled in this connection that in 
his Grammar Jonson praised the ease and freedom with which the Eng- 
lish language forms compounds, “joyning together, after a most eloquent 
manner, sundry words of every part of speech.’’!*” 

Other words and phrases appearing first in Jonson fall into two cate- 
gories. Some are distinctly “learned,” others “popular” to the point of 
colloquialism. Among the latter are: to look out (‘to be on watch’), to nose 
(‘to find out, detect’), fo ring (figuratively, as in the phrase ‘to ring 
hollow’), #o screw (one’s face), to reflect (in one’s mind). More learned 
words for which Jonson is the earliest source are the adjectives exotic, 
antagonistic, magnetic, graphic, plastic (art), disyllabic, trisyllabic, im- 
passioned, jocular; the substantives corrective, tobacconist (in the earliest 
sense of ‘one addicted to the use of tobacco’), emissary (‘almost ex- 
clusively in a bad sense,’), portico, pointedness, abruptness, patriot (in the 
current sense of ‘a lover of his country’), petulance, farrago, relief (high 
or low), furlough, diary (the book itself); and the phrases ¢o the life, to 
name on the same day. 

Among the slang and humorous terms appearing first in Jonson are: 


187 Vide supra, p. 741. Professor Schelling is in error when he says that Jonson “almost 
totally eschews compound words” (Timber, or Discoveries, ed. F. E. Schelling, p. xxiii). 
Far from avoiding words of this kind, Jonson appears to make liberal use of them in his 
plays and masques. 
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bidstand (‘a highwayman’), recorded also in the New English Dictionary 
for 1863, comrogue (‘a fellow rogue’) recorded with quotations to the 
middle of the nineteenth century, hedge-bird (‘a vagrant’), lickfoot (‘a 
servile person’), skellum (‘a rascal’), snip (‘a tailor’), and the mock 
heraldic terms searchant, meditant, allurant.** To a related category 
belong a number of nonce-words, such as drinckalian (‘drink’+‘ale’), 
drinkbragatan (‘drink’+‘braggart’), flagonfleakean (‘flagon’+‘flake’), 
and logodaedale, (‘one who is cunning in words’). 

In the language of invective and abuse Elizabethans were supreme. 
A catalogue of Jonson’s contributions to this aspect of word building is 
not called for at this moment, but one may say that Jonson was not out- 
done in the respect by his contemporaries. Of the milder pejorative terms 
he seems to have been particularly fond of the deprecative suffix -ling 
the words courtling, grandling, greekling, moonling, and niceling appear- 
ing first in his works. The word poetaster is not an original coinage of his, 
for it appears in Sylvester’s Urania some years earlier.® But Jonson 
undoubtedly did much to popularize the suffix -aster and the word itself. 
Grammaticaster is apparently his, as are also the derisive poetito, poetaccio 
poetling, poet-ape, poet-sucker, and parcel-poet. 

One aspect of word creation characteristic of the sixteenth century 
was the freedom with which new words were formed by the attachment 
of prefixes and suffixes to older words. There is nothing to compare with 
this “making of words by derivation,” as the process has been called,'*’ 
until modern times, when anti- and -ism have become so readily detach- 
able as to form complete substantives. The affixes most commonly em- 
ployed by Jonson in words which appear for the first time in his works 
are dis-, out-, -(i)ty, and -ate, in such words as: discloak, dishumour, dis- 
esteem, dislady, discountess, disgallant, out-climb, out-speak, out-walk 
out-stride, stoicity, schoiarity, aqueity, terreity, geminate (‘to double a letter 
or sound’), exacuate (‘to make keen’), fatuate (‘to talk foolishly’), gesticu- 
late, fascinate (in an obsolete sense), essentiate, auspicate, and assassinate. 
Though some of these are nonce-words, others are useful and permanent 
additions to the language. Jonson seems to have been very fond of the 
phrasal prefixes all-to be and un-to-be, as in all-to-be madam me (Cynthia's 
Revels), all-to-be-qualify her (The Magnetic Lady), all-to-be laden with 
miracles, all-to-be kist (The Magnetic Lady), and un-to-be pardoned (The 


88 “A wise justice of the peace meditant . . . A civil cutpurse searchant, A sweet singer 
of new ballads allurant.” Bartholomew Fair, Induction. 

138 “Therefore did Plato from his None-such banish Base Poetasters.”” Joshua Sylvester, 
Urania (?1597), 1. 52. 

“4° George Gordon, “Shakespeare’s English,” Society for Pure English, Trad x00x 
(Oxford, 1928), p. 270. 
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New Inn), un-to-be melted (The Devil is an Ass), un-in-one-breath-utterable 
skill (Every Man In His Humour). 

Some of these possible coinages of Jonson’s deserve a better fate than 
has been theirs. Blushet, ‘a modest girl’ is a word that might have been 
preserved, as also the word puffin, ‘a person puffed up with pride,’ 
frappler ‘a blusterer,’ airling, ‘a young thoughtless person,’ (recorded 
to 1775). The compounds shut-face, ‘a person having an air of mystery,’ 
starched-face, ‘a formal person,’ both-hands, ‘a factotum’ the self-explana- 
tory stare-about as a substantive, and mushroom-gentleman are words 
which, to borrow a Jonsonian idiom, unfortunately did not ‘“‘take.”” The 
fact that these words did not achieve popularity is to be attributed 
to the character of Jonson’s plays. Though they were produced regularly 
throughout the eighteenth century, their appeal was, after all, limited— 
very narrowly limited in comparison with Shakespeare’s. A great part 
of his vocabulary became obsolete by the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, so much so, in fact, that when Garrick prepared to revive Every 
Man In His Humour, he had to make important alterations in vocabu- 
lary and phraseology.’ Dr. Johnson, though he quoted him frequently 
in his dictionary, came to stamp many of his words as “not classical.’ 
The ever-freshness of Shakespeare’s plays prevented his vocabulary 
from suffering a similar fate. 

Josoua H. NEUMANN 

Brooklyn College 


41 The New Inn, ed. George B. Tennant (New York, 1908), p. 280. The last is an 
example of the very rare figure Tmesis. 

1@ For Garrick’s comment on Jonson’s language see George Pierce Baker, Some Un- 
published Correspondence of David Garrick (Boston, 1907), p. 79: “The language and 
characters of Ben Jonson (and particularly of the comedy in question Every Man In His 
Humour) are much more difficult than those of any other writer, I was three years before 
I durst venture to trust the Comedians with their Characters when it was reviv’d.” 
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XLVI 
LAWES’ AND LOVELACE’S LOOSE SARABAND 


HE discovery of Henry Lawes’ musical setting for Lovelace’s 

poem A loose Saraband not only brings to light some interesting 
variants of the text of the lyric and an old dance tune, but dispels a slight 
doubt which Mr. C. H. Wilkinson in his recent edition of Lovelace’s 
poems,' cast upon the first editor of Lucasta. As Mr. Wilkinson could not 
locate the music, he suggested that perhaps the words Set by Mr. Henry 
Lawes which appear beneath the title A loose Saraband on page 26 of the 
1649 volume should have been placed below To Ellinda.* The existence 
of the Lawes’ score, however, exonerates the original editor. 

Lawes’ composition is found in a contemporary manuscript belonging 
to the Drexel Collection of the New York City Public Library. The 
volume, though slightly stained and newly bound, is in good condition, 
and contains some two hundred songs composed by William and Henry 
Lawes, John Wilson, and other seventeenth-century musicians.* Beyond 
the fact that the manuscript came into the possession of the New York 
City Library in 1880 as a part of the Drexel bequest and that several bits 
of evidence point to Dr. E. F. Rimbault as a previous owner,‘ nothing is 
known of its history. The pencil marginalia identifying the song as 
Lovelace’s, are, I believe, in Rimbault’s hand. The same pencil completed 
from the ink initials H L the full name of the composer Henry Lawes. 

The music follows somewhat loosely, as the title suggests, the pattern 
of the seventeenth-century dance, the saraband.® The term saraband has 


1C. H. Wilkinson, The Poems of Richard Lovelace (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1925). 
2 volumes with musical illustrations. This two-volume edition is the one referred to 
throughout this article. The 1930 one-volume edition is without musical illustrations. 

2 [bid., 1, notes to pp. 27-30.—“I have not been able to find the setting to this song. 
It is noticeable that Dr. Cooper Smith’s MS. includes the three other songs which are said 
to have been put to music by Henry Lawes and a fourth as well, the poem To Ellindc. 
It is possible that this song was attributed to Lawes in mistake for the other.” 

3 Among these songs are several by Lovelace which I hope to discuss in forthcoming 
articles. 

* Many of Rimbault’s volumes found their way into the Drexel Collection, among them 
Rimbault’s commonplace book in his own hand, which I have compared with the mar- 
ginalia here indicated; also, item 1388 of the Rimbault sale catalogue (1877) describes 
aptly the volume under discussion, though the details are not complete enough to offer 
absolute proof. These two bits of evidence seem to point to Rimbault as one of the previous 
owners of the manuscript. 

5 Information concerning this dance can be found in Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
in Wilkinson’s notes to A loose Saraband, op. cit., 1, 27-30. The most complete general 
discussion of the origin and history of the dance is found in Curt Sachs’ World History of 
the Dance (New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 1937), with translation by Bessie Schénberg 
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been variously defined. Jeffrey Pulver in an article on ancient dance 
music says that it comes from the Arabic and means “to walk freely 
about.’*® The musical accompaniment, according to Pulver, consisted 
of two eight-bar divisions each repeated; the measure was generally 
3/2 or 3/4 time, and one of the most notable features was the long notes 
which were sometimes embellished with ornamental turns or flourishes. 
The second crotchet of each bar was usually lengthened by a dot. An 
examination of Lawes’ score (here reproduced in facsimile) reveals many 
of the characteristics of the typical saraband pattern which Pulver has 
described. Lawes’ chief departures were the shortening of the number of 
measures from sixteen to fifteen, and the failure to provide repetitions 
at the close of each eight. But the effect of repetition was by no means 
lost, for Lovelace’s last ten stanzas were to be sung to the tune composed 
for the first. It might be noted that the melody is strongly reminiscent of 
Lawes’ music for Herrick’s lyric which begins “One silent night of late.’’? 
To the composer’s reputation for adjusting notes to words successfully 
should also be added credit for contriving that both words and notes 
should fit the pattern of the dance. 

The following text of the poem has been transcribed from the British 
Museum copy of Lucasta (1649), pages 26 and 27: 


A lose SARABAND. 
Set by Mr. Henry Lawes. 


I. 
Ah me! the little Tyrant Theefe! 
As once my heart was playing, 
He snatcht it up and flew away, 
Laughing at all my praying. 





Directions for dancing the saraband as Lawes and Lovelace probably saw it performed 
can be found in Playford’s The English Dancing Master (London, 1652), p. 17. Playford’s 
instructions call for couples to be arranged ‘‘Longwayes for as many as will’; the dancers 
step first forwards, then backwards, and repeat this figure, completing the first series of 
movements with an S turn. ‘‘Then the first on each side” take hands and the couple pro- 
ceeds to the end of the line. After various repetitions, crossing over steps, and exchanging 
of positions, the dance closes with all the couples, turning about in repeated S figures. 
There is nothing in Playford’s set of instructions to suggest that Lovelace had the motions 
of the dance in mind when he composed his poem. 

§ Jeffrey Pulver, “Ancient Dance Forms,” Proceedings of the Musical Association 
(London, 1912-13). 

7 The musical score for Herrick’s song is found in Henry Lawes’ manuscript songbook 
which Wilkinson refers to as Dr. Cooper-Smith’s. I examined this manuscript by the kind 
permission of the late Miss Margaret Smith and her heirs. 
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II. 
Proud of his purchase he surveyes, 
And curiously sounds it, 
And though he sees it full of wounds, 
Cruell still on he wounds it. 


III. 


And now this heart is all his sport, 
Which as a Ball he boundeth 

From hand to breast, from breast to lip, 
And all it’s rest confoundeth. 


IV. 


Then as a Top he sets it up, 
And pitifully whips it; 

Sometimes he cloathes it gay and fine, 
Then straight againe he strips it. 


V. 
He cover’d it with false beliefe, 
Which gloriously show’d it; 
And for a morning-Cuchionet, 
On’s Mother he bestow’d it. 


VI. 
Each day with her small brazen stings, 
A thousand times she rac’d it; 
But then at night, bright with her Gemmes, 
Once neere her breast she plac’d it. 


VII. 
There warme it gan to throb and bleed; 
She knew that smart and grieved; 
At length this poore condemned Heart 
With these rich drugges repreeved. 


VIII. 
She washt the wound with a fresh teare, 
Which my Lucasta dropped, 
And in the sleave-silke of her haire, 
’Twas hard bound up and wrapped. 


IX. 
She proab’d it with her constancie, 
And found no Rancor nigh it; 
Only the anger of her eye, 
Had wrought some proud flesh by it. 
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X. 
Then prest she Narde in ev’ry veine 
Which from her kisses trilled; 
And with the balme heald all it’s paine 
That from her hand distilled. 


XI. 
But yet this heart avoyds me still, 
Will not by me be owned; 
But’s fled to it’s Physitians breast, 
There proudly sits inthroned. 


There is little in Lovelace’s text to indicate that the poet had the steps 
and motions of a dance in mind when he wrote the words. Lawes, ap- 
parently, determined the nature of the poem’s destiny as a saraband, 
and the musica] setting rather than the content of the poem bestowed 
the title A loose Saraband upon the lyric. Thus the song version of the 
text may be somewhat earlier than the printed. The differences between 
the two indicate that the poet, composer, or copyist who inserted the 
additional at all in stanza I, and substituted my for this in stanza II, 
palme for hand in stanza X, and floone for fled in stanza XI had a taste for 
broader vowel sounds and a greater number of liquids than the printed 
version provides. Except for many obvious changes in spelling, punctua- 
tion, and capitalization, which occur throughout the two texts, the 
printed follows fairly closely the manuscript. 

Perhaps the applause of the cavaliers and their ladies who enjoyed 
stepping off the saraband to Lovelace’s words and Lawes’ music may 
have prompted the poet to write another lyric for dancing. Lovelace’s 
second poem entitled A loose Saraband was not published until after the 
poet’s death, in the volume called Lucasta. The Posthume Poems (1659- 
60). The first stanza begins “Nay, prethee Dear, draw nigher,” and the 
succeeding lines imply that Lovelace had movement and dancing steps in 
mind when he wrote the measures. Lovelace’s effort to capture the 
motions and spirit of the saraband in verse failed to imprint any notable 
features of the dance on later English poetic patterns. Yet his experi- 
ments were not without significance. Even though programs of dance 
music which were eventually built into the structure of sonata and 
symphony had no obvious parallel development in poetry, Lovelace 
deserves some distinction for attempting in his medium what the fore- 
runners of Mozart and Beethoven were achieving in theirs. 


Witta McCtiunc Evans 
Hunter College 





XLVII 


MOLIERE ET LE MONOLOGUE TRAGIQUE, D’APRES UN 
PASSAGE DE L’ETOURDI 


eae aeeeteten oe 


ANS la tére scéne du rméme acte de |’Etourdi, le rusé valet Masca- 

rille se demande s’il doit continuer 4 intriguer pour son maitre 
Lélie, qui, par ses “‘étourderies,” fait échouer 4 chaque fois ses ingénieuses 
combinaisons, et i] prononce le monologue suivant: 


at eat 
so adil a 


Serre te 


Taisez-vous, ma bonté, cessez votre entretien, 
Vous étes une sotte, et je n’en ferai rien. 

Qui, vous avez raison, mon courroux, je l’avoue; 
Relier tant de fois ce qu’un brouillon dénoue, 
C’est trop de patience, et je dois en sortir, 

Aprés de si beaux coups qu’il a su divertir. 

Mais aussi, raisonnons un peu sans violence: 

Si je suis maintenant ma juste impatience, 

On dira que je céde 4 la difficulté, 

Que je me trouve 4 bout de ma subtilité; 

Et que deviendra lors cette publique estime 

Qui te vante partout pour un fourbe sublime, 

Et que tu t’es acquise en tant d’occasions 

A ne t’étre jamais vu court d’inventions? 
L’honneur, 6 Mascarille, est une belle chose! 

A tes nobles travaux ne fais aucune pause, 

Et quoi qu’un maitre ait fait pour te faire enrager, 
Achéve pour ta gloire, et non pour l’obliger. 

Mais quoi! Que feras-tu, que de l’eau toute claire, 
Traversé sans repos par ce démon contraire? 

Tu vois qu’a chaque instant, il te fait déchanter, 
Et que c’est battre l’eau de prétendre arréter 

Ce torrent effréné, qui de tes artifices 

Renverse en un moment les plus beaux édifices. 
Eh bien! pour toute grace, encore un coup du moins, 
Au hasard du succés sacrifions des soins; 

Et s’il poursuit encore 4 rompre notre chance, 

J’y consens, dtons-lui toute notre assistance. 
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Ce passage apparait au premier coup d’ceil comme une parodie du 
style tragique. ““Nous sommes, dit M. Michaut, . . . dans le domaine de 
la parodie: Mascarille apostrophe sa bonté ou son courroux comme les 
héros de Corneille leurs “impatients désirs” ou leurs yeux.”! Mais le 
comique des trois premiers vers ne vient pas tellement de ce que les senti- 
ments sont personnifiés. Ils le sont aussi dans le monologue ot Emilie 


1 Michaut, La jeunesse de Moliére, p. 234. 
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s’adresse, 16 vers durant, a ses “‘impatients désirs,”’ sans étre ridicule. On 
a reproché 4 ce début de Cinna d’étre obscur, mais on ne peut nier sa 
grande beauté poétique.? L’admirable monologue de Cléopatre® se rap- 
proche plus encore du nétre: 8 vers pour ordonner 4 ses ‘“‘serments’’ de 
“disparaitre,” 4 vers pour ordonner 4 sa “‘haine”’ d’“‘éclater.”” Cette facgon 
de s’exprimer, loin de préter 4 sourire, n’est pas un des moindres élé- 
ments de cette “grandeur du mal’ que Corneille veut montrer en 
Cléopatre. Le vers du Cid: “Pleurez, pleurez, mes yeux, et fondez-vous 
en eau’ et moins défendable; aussi bien n’est-ce pas un sentiment qu’ il 
personnifie, mais une partie du corps; ce qui est bien moins naturel, et 
plus dangereux au théatre. Pourquoi alors la personnification de 
|’Etourdi est-elle comique? Une telle personnification évite le ridicule, et 
est méme noble, quand elle est discréte. On dit couramment: ‘Je 
m’adresse 4 la bienveillance du ministre.” I] suffirait de dire: “‘Bienveil- 
lance du ministre, je m’adresse 4 vous,” pour surprendre et faire rire. 
Ici, Bonté et Courroux, personnages de moralités, ont l’air de deux étres 
vivants, placés, l’un 4 la droite, l’autre 4 Ja gauche, de Mascarille. Et il 
les traite cavaligrement, comme il ferait ses égaux: ““Taisez-vous’’, 
“yous étes une sotte.”” Le redoublement “‘cessez votre entretien’’ n’est 
pas un pléonasme; il est une habitude de théatre; il suppose que |’acteur 
imaginaire qui joue le réle de la Bonté veut continuer a parler, et qu’il 
faut lui réitérer l’ordre de se taire: moyen de plus de donner un corps a 
une abstraction, jeu de scéne possible, qui fait rire. 

Autre raison qui rend ce début comique: il est vidé de la passion qui 
rend un monologue tragique. Rodrigue est déchiré entre son pére et sa 
maitresse. Mascarille n’est nullement déchiré entre sa bonté et son cour- 
roux. I] juge les deux adversaires, et a |’air aussi indifférent au succés de 
Yun ou de |’autre qu’un juge impartial |’est personnellement au succés 
de l’une des deux parties. I] est vrai qu’il est un juge partial: mais son 
préjugé, ne dépendant que de lui, ressort du comique de caractére, non du 
tragique de la fatalité: en parlant a la bonté, il donne déja raison au 
courroux. Dans ce qui devrait avoir la sérénité d’un verdict (le monologue 
de Cléopatre dans Rodogune est un verdict; son parti, son parti tragique, 
est pris), il met le mouvement d’un plaidoyer: mouvement inutile, co- 
mique, passion si l’on veut, mais passion comparable 4 celle d’Orgon in- 
juriant Tartuffe démasqué, non a celle de Rodrigue victime de son destin. 


2M. André Gide le reconnait en termes excellents: “L’abstraction, la préciosité,la 
soufflure, l’anti-réalisme (pour ne point dire: le factice) ne sauraient étre poussés plus loin. 
Et je ne connais pas de vers plus admirables. C’est le triomphe de l’art sur le naturel.” 
(Guvres Complétes, x11, 313). * Rodogune, acte 11, scéne 1. 

* Acte m1, scéne 3. On peut en rapprocher: “Mes yeux, que vois-je? ol suis-je? étes-vous 
des flatteurs?” (La Suite du Menteur, acte 111, scéne 3). 
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On chercherait en vain une passion de ce genre dans ces vers. Le “cour. 
roux” en est-i] une ici? Non, puisqu’il est fondé sur la raison, puisqu’i! 
a raison (la passion a toujours tort), puisqu’il est une juste impatience, 
puisqu’il lui faut 3 vers pour se justifier. Et le vers qui suit ceux-la vient 
confirmer ce que j’avance: “Mais aussi, raisonnons un peu sans violence.” 
On ne passe pas, comme dans la tragédie, du plan de la passion au plan 
de la raison, mais d’un raisonnement avec violence (la violence comique 
de Mascarille, pas celle de son courroux, —qui ne serait pas comique) 3 
un raisonnement sans violence: c’est toujours du raisonnement. 

Ce raisonnement sans violence est un appel a la gloire. Et il est im- 
possible de ne pas reconnaitre ici une parodie du ton tragique: l’adjectif 
noble (juste impatience), l’archaisme lors, la place de |’adjectif qui le 
souligne et le grandit (cette publique estime), les mots consacrés pour 
la renommeée des grandes actions (vante, sublime), le rappel de ]’étendue 
de sa gloire dans l’espace (partout), et dans le temps: 2 vers pour évoquer 
sa glorieuse histoire. Et, sans nous laisser respirer, Moliére continue par 
ce vers d’un burlesque admirable: “L’honneur, 6 Mascarille, est une belle 
chose!” Il est difficile d’analyser ce qui fait rire ici. C’est d’abord 
V’invocation pompeuse de Mascarille 4 lui-méme, alors qu’il se parle 4 la 
deuxiéme personne depuis 4 vers déja: ce rejet de l’invocation apris 
le début est un procédé que Racine emploiera dans la tragédie pour don- 
ner plus de noblesse et de lenteur.® 

Mais, ce vers non préparé et indiquant un retour de Mascarille sur 
lui-méme (Rentre en toi-méme, Mascarille . .. ) surprend et fait rire. 
Cette fausse grandeur contraste aussi avec la naiveté de la forme. Est-i! 
une expression plus plate que “une belle chose?” C’est le mot de M. 
Jourdain pour admirer la philosophie: “‘Ah! Ja belle chose que de savoir 
quelque chose!’* Mais la naiveté de Mascarille n’est qu’apparente: i! 
“finasse”’; ’honneur qu’il admire est celui du fourbe, et l’apologie de la 
gloire est plaisante dans sa bouche. 

Le beau vers qui suit est absolument cornélien; il ne contient rien qui 
l’empécherait de figurer en bonne place dans le Cid ou dans Horace. On 
en pourrait presque dire autant du distique suivant, n’était l’expression 
familiére “pour te faire enrager,” plus digne d’un Orgon que d’un Ro- 
drigue; a cela prés, le rythme de ces deux vers, df au suspens de la pensée 

par la proposition concessive, 4 la mise en valeur du mot important 
gloire 4 ’hémistiche, et 4 la chute noble et symétrique “et non pour 
lobliger,” est du meilleur Corneille. Tels vers du Cid ne sonnent pas 
autrement: 
Quoi qu’on fasse d’illustre et de considérable, 
Jamais 4 son sujet un roi n’est redevable.’ 


5 Andromaque, acte 1, scéne 2. 
® Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, acte 11, scéne 4. 7 Acte 11, scéne 1. 
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Sur cet accord parfait majeur, un mouvement de la symphonie se 
termine. Le suivant repart sur la transition habituelle aux hésitations 
tragiques: “‘Mais quoi,” et nous raméne au “raisonnement avec vio- 
lence.” Je ne saurais décider si les nombreuses métaphores de ce nouveau 
développement sont un emprunt ironique 4 la couleur de la tragédie, ou 
si Moliére doit étre tenu ici pour responsable de son style: on sait assez 
que sa hardiesse en fait d’images est souvent malheureuse. II n’est que 
trop aisé de dénoncer ici leur incohérence: faire de ]’eau quand on est 
traversé par un démon n’est pas un spectacle trés facile 4 imaginer; il 
s’agit ensuite de déchanter, c’est-a-dire de battre l’eau (ne pas confondre 
cette eau avec la précédente) en arrétant un torrent (troisiéme eau) qui 
renverse des monuments, accident, on |’avouera, assez exceptionnel. 
J’entends bien que les idées que ces images évoquent sont reliées logique- 
ment entre elles, mais alors 4 quoi bon de telles images? Moliére a-t-il 
voulu caricaturer le style tragique? A-t-il voulu faire rire de Mascarille 
qui emploie maladroitement une langue trop subtile pour lui? A-t-il 
simplement mal écrit?* En tout cas, voila bien du “jargon.” 

Enfin, aprés cette débauche d’éloquence, la conclusion. ‘‘Eh bien!” 
anneace, comme il est habituel, la décision une fois qu’un a pesé le 
pour et le contre. Le style noble se poursuit dans la sentence finale: la 
“grace” sent son monarque, “encore un coup” est une expression élé- 
gante, “sacrifions des soins” est précieux et presque galant, le balance- 
ment que j’ai signalé pour laisser tomber avec plus de poids le mot 
“gloire,” se reproduit pour donner au dernier vers cette solennité creuse, 
avec le geste large de “‘J’y consens,” qui semble une concession magna- 
nime au Courroux devant un auditoire attentif, respectueux et satisfait. 
Mascarille ou le Juge imaginaire, comme Don Quichotte. 

Une autre raison nous empéche de prendre au sérieux cette tragédie 
de 28 vers. C’est qu’elle est parfaitement inutile. Sans doute, il serait 
possible, du point de vue de la vraisemblance, que Mascarille aban- 
donnat son maitre. Mais Lélie ne pourrait pas alors se tirer d’affaire 
tout seul, et le spectateur sait bien que la piéce ne peut pas finir ainsi. 
L’Etourdi n’est pas une comédie psychologique. Mascarille, d’aprés le 
mouvement des deux premiers actes, doit continuer son métier de fourbe. 
Aprés ce monologue, il le continue imperturbablement: sans transition, 
il échafaude de nouvelles combinaisons: 

Cependant notre affaire encor n’irait pas mal 

Si par la nous pouvions perdre notre rival. 
Il ne manifeste pas 4 Lélie le moindre ressentiment, il ne le met pas au 
courant de sa décision. Son monologue n’a aucune influence sur Ja marche 


§ Le fait que ces vers étaient omis 4 la représentation, comme le signale |’édition de 
1682, ferait pencher en faveur de cette hypothése. Ils seraient un enjolivement ajouté 
aprés coup. 
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de la piéce. Il est un hors-d’ceuvre. Moliére |’a écrit pour s’amuser, et pour 
nous amuser. 

Si j’ai analysé dans le détail une scéne dont le comique saute au; 
yeux, c’est d’abord qu’elle montre bien un des caractéres primitifs dy 
comique de Moliére, dont les procédés, d’une simplicité subtile, ne se 
découvrent cependant qu’a une lecture attentive, et aussi parce que cette 
analyse nous aidera 4 voir comment il traite la tragédie. Pour le comique, 
je dirai d’un mot que c’est un comique de desséchement. Moliére prend 
des tours et des formes 4 la tragédie, mais vide le monologue de sa pas- 
sion et de sa nécessité, le réduit 4 une suite de mouvements purs, qui 
font rire par référence 4 une réalité absente. C’est le genre de comique 
que Boileau applique systématiquement dans le Lutrin, avec d’ailleurs 
bien plus de lourdeur qu’ici Moliére. 

Tout cela ne rend compte que de la forme du comique. C’est A cette 
forme que s’appliquent les idées bergsoniennes que mon explication, 
comme on a pu voir, supposait implicitement. Ce n’est pas que je croie 
la théorie de M. Bergson valable pour toute sorte de comique, et en par- 
ticulier pour le grand comique de Moliére. Mais elle rend fort bien 
compte du comique de desséchement sous sa forme la plus simple, et 
méme de certains aspects des formes plus complexes qu’il prend quand 
il s’agit de peindre des médecins, des précieux, et en général des ridicules 
de mcoeurs,—les mceurs n’étant au fond qu’une forme. Pour la matiére 
méme du comique dans ce monologue, il me semble que Moliére ne veut 
parodier ici ni la tragédie en général, car ce genre |’a toujours attiré, 
ni Corneille, car on n’a aucune raison de croire qu’il éprouvait pour lui 
a cette époque autre chose que de |’admiration, ni le monologue en 
général, car il a employé lui-méme ce procédé bien souvent. II faut donc 
préciser davantage, et montrer que l’ironie de Moliére s’exerce seulement 
sur certains caractéres du monologue tragique, qui sont loin d’étre 
particuliers 4 Corneille, et qui sont: la personnification des sentiments, 
la fluctuation entre ces sentiments, et l’idée de la gloire. 

Notons que le premier n’est nullement ridicule en lui-méme. On le 
trouve souvent chez Baudelaire: 


Pouvons-nous étouffer le vieux, le long Remords, 
Qui vit, s’agite et se tortille .. .° 

. . . ’Espoir, 
Vaincu, pleure, et l’Angoisse atroce, despotique, 
Sur mon crane incliné plante son drapeau noir.'® 


Sois sage, 6 ma Douleur, et tiens-toi plus tranquille . . ." 


® Fleurs du Mal, 54, L’Irréparable. 
10 Tbid., 78, Spleen. 1 Tbid., Supplément, 7, Recueillement. 
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Parfois méme, les sentiments de Baudelaire ne sont pas seulement per- 
sonnifiés, ils sont “‘chosifiés,” si j’ose dire: dans A une Madone,” il 
hésite pas 4 faire de la Jalousie un manteau, du Désir une robe, du 
Respect des souliers. Cette hardiesse ne doit pas nous surprendre de la 
part d’un poéte qui, plus classique en cela que les classiques, a recom- 
mandé et pratiqué bien souvent le procédé de l’allégorie, “ce genre si 
spirituel, que les peintres maladroits nous ont accoutumés 4 mépriser, 
mais qui est vraiment |’une des formes primitives et les plus naturelles 
de la poésie.’’"* Je le veux bien, mais ceci ne prouve pas que l’allégorie 
soit une forme naturelle du théAtre. En fait, nous voyons que les auteurs 
dramatiques modernes n’en ont usé que rarement, et avec beaucoup de 
précautions. Quand M. Giraudoux, dans La Guerre de Troie n’aura pas 
lieu, se hasarde 4 mettre sur la scéne, pour un court instant, la Paix 
personnifiée, ce n’est qu’aprés avoir préparé son apparition par le dé- 
veloppement de l’intrigue et par la création d’une atmosphére poétique 
qui fait accepter le miracle aux spectateurs. C’est un procédé poétique 
qui a réussi au théAtre parce qu’il a été habilement utilisé par un tempé- 
rament poétique. Mais quand Racine fait apparaitre la Piété dans le 
Prologue d’Esther, il n’y a pas de préparation, pas d’atmosphére, et 
guére de poésie. L’allégorie n’est que dans la majuscule. La Bonté et le 
Courroux de Moliére ne sont pas plus vivants, c’est pourquoi ils don- 
nent prise au comique. 

Ils Jui donnent prise aussi parce qu’ils sont un trait de mceurs: cette 
Bonté et ce Courroux sentent leur Carte du Tendre.“ Et en fait, le 
village de Bonté figure bien dans la fameuse Carte; il est “tout contre 
Tendre” (Tendre-sur-Estime); et on y arrive par Sincérité, Grand Coeur 
Probité, Générosité, Respect, et Exactitude. Quant 4 Courroux, il ne 
doit pas étre bien loin de la Mer d’Inimitié. Mlle de Scudéry a peut-étre 
oublié de dire qu’il était un des écueils cachés dans cette mer dangereuse 
... Or 1655 est précisément le moment oi ces gentillesses commencent 
4 vieillir 4 Paris et 4 se répandre en province: on peut ainsi voir dans 
notre passage de |’Etourdi le premier épisode de la lutte que Moliére 
soutiendra toute sa vie durant contre |’affectation. 


® Tbid., 57. 18 Tes Paradis Artificiels, tére partie, ch. 4. 
4 Un mot de Scarron, qui avant Moliére se moque de cette facon de parler, nous l’atteste. 
Dans Jodelet ou le Mattre valet, Lucréce déclame: 
.. . Fais si bien, ma douleur, 
Que l’on puisse trouver quelque excuse 4 mes fautes . . . 
Pleurez donc, 6 mes yeux! soupirez, ma poitrine! .. . 
Et vous, mes faibles bras, embrassez ses genoux.. . 
Et Don Fernand lui répond: 
Ce style est de roman, et je vous en révére. 
(Acte 11, scéne 7) 
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Quant 4 la fluctuation entre deux sentiments opposés, a-t-elle de quoi 
faire rire? Pas nécessairement. Quand Corneille fait hésiter Rodrigue 
entre son pére et sa fiancée, ou Sabine entre Horace et Curiace, ou Emilie 
entre sa haine d’Auguste et son amour pour Cinna, ou Cléopatre entre ses 
serments et sa haine, l’hesitation en elle-méme n’entre pour rien dans 
les critiques qu’on a pu adresser 4 ces monologues. Qu’elle soit exploi- 
table dans la comédie ne prouve rien ]a-contre: l’indécision est comique 
ou tragique suivant les circonstances et les intéréts en jeu. La parodie 
de Moliére est ici complétement vide de substance: il fait rire par la 
reproduction d’un schéme, des “Mais quoi,’”’ des “Eh bien,” qui évo- 
quent le ton tragique dans une situation comique. Pas plus que les mots 
tragiques dont le monologue est plein, ce schéme n’est dréle en lui-méme, 
et Racine, dont presque tous les monologues sont construits sur ce pro- 
cédé de la fluctuation, montrera assez qu’il est susceptible de puissants 
effets tragiques. 

Sur le troisitme aspect parodié ici par Moliére, l’idée de la gloire, i! 
faut s’entendre. Le mot gloire a 4 l’époque de Corneille au moins deux 
sens bien différents: il signifie tant6t la réputation, le souci qu’on a de 
son honneur, et tantét un idéal moral élevé, le souci qu’on a de 1’Hon- 
neur. On préserve la premiére, on recherche le second. La gloire qui 
interdit 4 Chiméne de voir Rodrigue, et de le voir chez elle, et de le voir 
la nuit, n’est pas du tout la méme que celle qui lui ordonne de poursuivre 
le méme Rodrigue. La vraie gloire chez Corneille est la seconde. Racine 
ne dépassera guére le premier sens. Or le second, vers 1655, commence 
a vieillir. L’idée de se sacrifier 4 un idéal décline avec la réputation de 
Corneille. Le siécle devient plus raisonnable en méme temps qu'il 
étudie davantage la nature humaine. C’est ainsi que l’invocation 
pompeusement naive de Mascarille 4 l’honneur, qui a sa source dans le 
motif de la valeur de Ja virtuosité pour elle-méme chez le fourbe latin, 
apparait, 4 la lumiére de l’idée de la gloire 4 cette époque, comme la 
parodie d’un idéal un peu vieilli vanté par un fripon. 

Concluons que des trois traits parodiés par Moliére, le premier n’est 
comique que par accident et dans certaines circonstances historiques, 
le deuxiéme n’est pas comique du tout, et le troisiéme, comme le pre- 
mier, ne vaut que pour le moment oi il apparait. La matiére du comique 
est donc bien mince. I] n’en faut que plus admirer la forme, qui fait rire 
avec si peu de chose. Moliére en 1655 n’a encore que beaucoup de talent. 
Celui qui sera un profond poéte comique n’est encore qu’un agréable 
poéte comique. Mais il est maitre de son art: les idées peuvent venir. 


JACQUES SCHERER 
Swarthmore College 








XLVIII 
BERNARD MANDEVILLE ON GIN 


R. BERNARD MANDEVILLE in reissuing in 1714 the doggerel 

verses which he had first published in 1705 under the title, The 
Grumbling Hive: Or, Knaves Turn’d Honest, added extensive prose re- 
marks and a provocative title, The Fable of the Bees: Or, Private Vices, 
Publick Benefits, but he failed to stir a ripple of protest in English com- 
placency, or even to attract attention by his bold thinking. In 1723, 
publishing his materials once more with extensive additions, by which 
he had industriously doubled the bulk of his book, Mandeville at last 
received his reward in the storm of abuse which burst about his head. He 
was recognized as the disturber of every acceptable idea which good 
men then took for granted. The Fable of the Bees became notorious. It 
was read widely in English and translated into French and German. 
Throughout the century it was thought to merit discussion, and if 
possible, vigorous refutation by the men in Europe distinguished for 
either piety or intelligence.! By many readers Mandeville was held to 
be a monster of impiety, a low rogue too vile to be counted human. 

From his low station, so ludicrously occupied, Mandeville has been 
lifted, if at all, only by the work of twentieth-century scholars who 
have paid just tribute to his originality and penetration. F. B. Kaye 
refuted Sir John Hawkins’ irresponsible and discreditable statement 
that Mandeville wrote “sundry papers in the ‘London Journal,’ and 
other such publications, to favour the custom of drinking spirituous 
liquors, to which employment of his pen, it is supposed he was hired by 
the distillers,” by showing that the London Journal did not contain 
such papers, and that, if they did exist, they would be contrary to all 
of Mandeville’s acknowledged and reiterated opinions on the subject— 
from the professional point of view of a physician in A Treatise of the 
Hypochondriack and Hysterick Diseases (1730, 1715, 1711), and at some 
length from other points of view in Remark G of The Fable of the Bees 
(1723)? 

In its earliest form Remark G in The Fable of the Bees (1714) consisted 
of a single paragraph pointing out the contribution of thieves and house- 
breakers to the common good through stimulating production: 

...if... no body would meddle with or pry into any thing but his own, half 


1F, B. Kaye, ed., The Fable of the Bees (Oxford, 1924), 1, cxvi. Kaye names John Dennis, 
William Law, Reimarus, Hume, Berkeley, Hutcheson, Godwin, Holberg, John Brown, 
Fielding, Gibbon, Diderot, Holbach, Rousseau, Malthus, James Mill, Mackintosh, Kant, 
Adam Smith, Warburton, John Wesley, Herder, Montesquieu, Hazlitt, and Bentham. 

* Kaye, 1, xxii-xxiv. 
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the Smiths of the Nation would want Employment; and abundance of Work- 
manship (which now serves for Ornament as well as Defence) is to be seen every 
where both in Town and Country, that would never have been thought of, but 
to secure us against the Attempts of Pilferers and Robbers.* 


In 1723 thirteen paragraphs were added to Remark G directing the 
reader’s attention to the inevitable economic contribution of the crimi- 
nal classes on the side of consumption: 

... whilst their Mouths are not sow’d up, and they continue to wear and other. 
wise destroy what the Industrious are daily employ’d about to make, fetch and 
procure, in spight of their Teeth oblig’d to help maintain the Poor and the publick 
Charges.‘ 


Mandeville presents his additional material, chiefly a comprehensive 
survey of the traffic in gin, with his usual zest and his mature skill in 
making his reader “‘see Good spring up and pullulate from Evil, as natu- 
rally as Chickens do from Eggs.” Though he confines himself largely to 
the economic argument, he cannot resist writing one paragraph on the 
miscellaneous “blessings” flowing from the wide indulgence in “‘this 
Liquid Poison,” since, as he puts it, ‘‘a sharp-sighted good-humor’d 
Man might pick up abundance of Good from the Rubbish, which | 
have all flung away for Evil.’’5 

Three substantial paragraphs of the “new” material which set forth 
with unmitigated candor the extent of the traffic in intoxicating gin 
and its effects on the health and behavior of men® were the result of 
observations begun at least fifteen years earlier, for they were skilfully 
transferred from a pamphlet printed in 1708 for the publisher (or pub- 
lisher’s agent) responsible for the 1723 edition of The Fable of the Bees, 
“‘T, Warner, at the Black-Boy in Pater-Noster Row.’ This pamphlet 
of 1708 was published without any indication of authorship, but pro- 
vided most amply with a title: 
A Dissertation Upon Drunkenness. Shewing To what an intolerable Pitch that Vice 
is arriv’d at in this Kingdom. Together with The astonishing Number of Taverns, 
Coffee-Houses, Alehouses, Brandy-Shops, &c. now extant in London, the like not 
to be parallel’d by any other City in the Christian World. Also An Account of the 


* Kaye, 1, 86. * Kaye, 1, 86. 5 See Kaye, 1, 92. 

6 Kaye, 1, 89-91. Cf. A Dissertation Upon Drunkenness (1708), pp. 12-13 and 14-16. 
Professor C. A. Moore has called my attention to Mandeville’s appropriation of this 
material for Remark G, and has suggested that I consider the question of the authorship 
of the anonymous pamphlet of 1708. He has very generously lent a photostatic reproduc- 
tion of the original at the British Museum. 

7See Kaye, 1, 385-386. Cf. Kaye, 11, 23, n. 3. Kaye quotes from The Comedian, or 
Philosophic Enquirer. Numb. IX (1733) the anecdote about the burning of The Fable in 
which there was an attempt to win credit for the story on the authority of ‘‘a Bookseller 
in Pater-noster-row.” 
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Pride, Insolence, and Exorbitance of Brewers, Vintners, Victuallers, Coffee-House- 
Keepers, and Distillers ; with the various Arts and Methods by which they allure and 
excite People to drink and debauch themselves. The Whole proving, That if this 
Drinking Spirit does not soon abate, all our Arts, Sciences, Trade, and Manufac- 
tures will be entirely lost, and the Island become nothing but a Brewery or Distillery, 
and the Inhabitants all Drunkards. 


In adapting the materials of A Dissertation Upon Drunkenness (1708) 
for his Remark G in the revised and enlarged edition of The Fable of 
the Bees in 1723, Mandeville made only such changes as the passing of 
fifteen years, or the different direction and purpose of his argument, 
or perhaps his own fuller knowledge and preference in vocabulary, 
might dictate. In the first paragraph chosen he suppressed the Disser- 
tation’s estimate for the previous year of 6187 retail houses for the 
public sale of Geneva in the metropolitan area of the county of Middlesex 
(exclusive of London and Southwark), and inserted a clause to char- 
acterize and name “the infamous Liquor” of 1723: “‘the name of which, 
deriv’d from Juniper in Dutch, is now by frequent use and the Laconick 
Spirit of the Nation, from a Word of middling Length shrunk into a 
Monosyllable, Intoxicating Gin.”’ In the second paragraph he replaced 
the “‘&c.” at the end of the list of diseases produced by gin-drinking with 
the name of another disease, ‘“‘Leucophlegmacies,” and deleted the phrase, 
“the Cause of some late Murders.” In the third paragraph he merely 
broke up one long sentence and commenced afresh, and also changed 
the word “Out-Parts” to “Out-skirts” in the phrase—‘“‘the Fag-End 
and Out-Parts of the Town.” 

Except for the changes indicated these three paragraphs were in- 
corporated in the present text of Remark G verbatim. They were selected 
from a continuous central block of significant discussion in the Disser- 
tation on Drunkenness (1708) which Mandeville found could be taken 
over almost intact after it had been reduced to smaller proportions by the 
omission of two paragraphs appearing originally between the first and 
second borrowed paragraphs.® 

The two “rejected” paragraphs are worthy of notice. The first, devoted 
to the effects of gin upon women, was short and could be passed over as 
merely supplementary to the medical judgment already given. The 
second was a longer paragraph giving the consequences for trade and 
the public welfare and was necessarily suppressed, since its evidence 
told directly against the argument for economic utility from the evil 
traffic which Mandeville chose to advance in Remark G. Nevertheless, 
the thought of the omitted paragraph would not be uncongenial at any 
time to Mandeville with its declaration that ‘Geneva, never fails to 


5 A Dissertation Upon Drunkenness (1708), pp. 13-14. 





* Se: 
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produce an invincible Aversion to Work and Labour.” In that very 
year he was counselling England for the same reason to be as sparing 
of education as of gin for its working classes. He never tired of teaching 
the hard truth in terms of the existing production system that “the 
surest Wealth consists in a Multitude of laborious Poor.’’® 

There is nothing, then, in the process of adaptation and revision to 
suggest fundamental disagreement in thought, disdain for the words 
and ideas of an inferior source, or doubt as to the propriety of his using 
the material in A Dissertation Upon Drunkenness, but only such selec- 
tion and rewording as would satisfy the sense of fitness of a good thinker 
and good workman revising his own earlier writing.’° The material of 
this central section of the anonymous pamphlet of 1708 is admirably 
adapted to serve Mandeville’s purposes in Remark G and is consistent 
with his thought and style. It is earlier fabric from the same hand and 
the same loom. In fact, most of it has been accepted without question 
as part of the text of The Fable of the Bees since 1723. An examination 
of the entire pamphlet of 1708 will show that in thought and in method 
it corresponds closely to what is found later in Mandeville’s acknowl- 
edged writings and that it should now be given its place in the Mande- 
ville canon as his earliest piece of English prose. 

Despite his paradoxical urge to discover the soul of goodness in things 
evil and observingly to distill it out—or perhaps because of that very 
impulse—Mandeville’s insight into social evil was sometimes in advance 
of his time. The author of A Dissertation Upon Drunkenness (1708) was 
the first, Professor C. A. Moore believes, to protest against the traffic 
in gin. There has never been any doubt of Mandeville’s views on this 
question, but acceptance of the pamphlet of 1708 as his will put him 
on record with a detailed statement of his position some fifteen years 
earlier and give him recognition as a pioneer thinker in one more field. 
It is the simple but ironic truth that the supposed devil’s advocate, 
Dr. Mandeville, spoke out against the gin traffic when men more pious 
than he were silent because they saw no evil in it. 

Growing out of observation and basic tastes and distastes inseparable 
from his nature, Mandeville’s advocacy of temperance was consistent 
throughout his life. In its main position and in detail after detail of its 
supporting arguments A Dissertation Upon Drunkenness is closely 
paralleled by passages in The Fable of the Bees and Mandeville’s later 
writings. In his general defense of luxury in Remark L he explained that 


* An Essay on Charity and Charity-Schools, Kaye, 1, 287. Cf. 1, 194, 248, and also, 01, 
351. 

10 For a discussion of Mandeville’s revision of his text see particularly Kaye, 1, xxxiii- 
xxxvii, and xxxv, n. 1, n. 2, n. 3, n. 4. 
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he had lost his schoolboy dread of the enervating effects of luxury, but 
showed that he had retained his loathing for one form of luxury—glut- 
tony and drunkenness: 


the Luxury of Persia, Egypt, and other Countries where it has been a reigning 
Vice . . . has sometimes put me in mind of the cramming and swilling of ordinary 
Tradesmen at a City Feast, and the Beastliness their over-gorging themselves 
is often attended with; at other times it has made me think on the Distraction 
of dissolute Sailors, as I had seen them in Company of half a dozen lewd Women 
roaring along with Fiddles before them." 


Since health is an indisputable good in Mandeville’s mind, he permitted 
Horatio to protest in the sixth dialogue of The Fable of the Bees Part II 
(1729) that some men who take delight in study impair their health and 
actually kill themselves with the fatigue of it. But Cleomenes retorted 
promptly: “Not so many, as there are, that injure their Healths, and 
actually kill themselves with hard drinking, which is the most unreason- 
able Pleasure of the two, znd a much greater Fatigue.’”? The Dissertation 
had expressed the same opinion: “I believe more People break their 
Brains by Drinking than Study: For tho’ the latter may be troublesome 
enough, yet a Book is not so hard as a Bottle.”"* However facetiously 
Mandeville mingled in society, he reserved his respect for the individual 
who could stand apart from the crowd. Mandeville enjoyed company, 
but he also enjoyed being alone: 


Would not a Man be by himself a Month, and go to Bed before seven o’Clock, 
rather than mix with Fox-hunters, who have all Day long tried in vain to break 
their Necks, join at Night in a second Attempt on their Lives by Drinking... . 
I have no great Value for a Man who would not rather tire himself with Walking; 
or if he was shut up, scatter Pins about the Room in order to pick them up again, 
than Keep Company for six Hours with half a Score common Sailors the Day 
their Ship was paid off." 


The Dissertation had made scornful concession to the weaker ones who 
must succumb to social pressure: ““Men must drink sometimes to avoid 
Singularity: To sit by when the rest indulge, looks like censuring your 
Friends, and lying upon the Catch for Observations.’"* When the 
excuses are more pretentious, he is more determined to prove them 


1 Kaye, 1, 118. Cf. 11, 335: ‘‘But all this while we must have Sailors...” 

® Kaye, 11, 345. Cf. Lucinda’s Female Tatler No. 52: “Collonell Worthy own’d killing 
a Man with a Sword was a great Sin, yet thought, that Drinking him to Death, which 
was so common, was no ways inferior to it; and that he believ’d, that more were killed 
by the Gluttony and Drunkenness of one Lord Mayor’s Day in the City of London only, 
than by Duelling in a whole Twelvemonth throughout Great Britain.” 

3 4 Dissertation Upon Drunkenness (1708), p. 26. 4 Kaye, 1, 340. 

5 4 Dissertation Upon Drunkenness (1708), pp. 28-29. Cf. Kaye, 11, 13. 
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specious. In the end, for his most amusing subsidiary argument the 
author of the Dissertation turned, as Mandeville so often did,’* to a com- 
parison of English and Dutch business practises and described a laud- 
able Dutch custom which, as he took pains to indicate, could be dupli- 
cated in England: 

There’s a great deal of Business done upon the Exchange without a Bottle: The 
Dutch are Traders; but ’tis not their Custom to drink till their Affairs are 
dispatch’d, and the Day is over.!” Coffee and Tea make many a good Bargain 
in London; and I could name some Men of Figure in it who are as remarkable 
for their Sobriety as their Wealth: Therefore drinking, like Dealers, in the De- 
fence of their Trade, is but a mere Pretence.!*® 


Much of the Dissertation, indeed, is grounded upon presentation of 
phenomena which are made to yield economic implications—such as 
the free movement of labor and capital into a new and more profitable 
field. The opening paragraphs picture facetiously a wholesale shift of 
occupation in which men and resources from the most diverse trades 
flow into the new area—a picture most likely to take shape in the imagi- 
nation of the one man of his generation capable of clearly conceiving 
laissez-faire: 

It has been thought by some discerning Men, that if this PUBLICK SPIRIT 
amongst us does not soon abate, that in the next Age all our Arts, Sciences, 
Trade, and Manufactures will be entirely lost, and the whole Kingdom become 
nothing but a Brewery or Distillery, and the Inhabitants all Drunkards. A 
visible Propensity appears in all Sorts of People to this Way of Life, such as 
have been bred and turn’d to very different Businesses. The Draper and the 
Druggist commence Vintners; the Apothecary and Grocer Coffeemen; the other 
Traders and Mechanicks Victuallers, &c. So that if Stow had liv’d now to have 
writ his Survey of London, his chief Subject must be on Publick Houses and 
Liquors. Every Shop shut by Bankruptcy, or any other Cause, we behold open 
again either in a Tavern, Coffee-House, or Alehouse.'** 


As we have seen, the Dissertation was as insistent in denying gin to the 
working classes for economic reasons as Mandeville was to be in restrict- 
ing their education in An Essay on Charity and Charity-Schools. Finally, 
for the author of the Dissertation, an equally strong motive with main- 
taining health was avoiding poverty, for he concluded flatly: 


16 Cf. Female Tatler No. 111; The Virgin Unmask’d (1709), pp. 127-128; both passages 
quoted, 2. B. Anderson, “Splendor out of Scandal: the Lucinda-Artesia Papers in The 
Female Tatler,” PQ, xv (1936), 294-295. 

17 The possible source is actual observation of Dutch customs, but Mandeville often 
draws on Sir William Temple. See The Works of Sir William Temple (London, 1814), 
1, 143. See also Kaye, 1, 165; 185-191. 

18 4 Dissertation Upon Drunkenness (1708), p. 29. 188 Tbid., p. 2. 
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We have often before our Eyes the sad and wretched Effects of an intemperate 
Way of living, a miserable and undone Family, almost reduced to starving, by 
the Unthriftiness and ill Husbandry of him, from whose Hands they expected 
their daily Bread: ...if these naughty and unthrifty Men could only undo 
themselves, they would deserve to be undone; (for they who bring themselves 
to Poverty by Intemperance, cannot, I think, suffer or be punished too severely 
for their Folly;).!® 


But there is an important area quite distinct from the social and eco- 
nomic domain jointly occupied by Mandeville and the author of the 
Dissertation, and it is suggested by the phrase “their daily Bread’ in 
the passage just quoted. The author of the Dissertation at least has an 
air of exceptional piety and his thought and phrasing give evidence of a 
ready knowledge of scriptural texts valuable for their authority and for 
their expressive vigor. He interrupts his colloquial and picturesque list 
of the names of the malt liquors then in use with a witty remark (sug- 
gested by a text known to everyone familiar with Old Testament nar- 
rative, I Samuel. xviit. 7): ‘These are all Capital Liquors, that have 
slain their Thousands: Next follows Jobson’s Julep, or LYON’S BLOOD. 

. 20 Making bold use of another passage of scripture, he quotes 
three verses after changing the singular to the plural throughout, so 
that ‘“‘what Solomon says in respect of the Harlot’’ can be applied to the 
liquor houses—Proverbs vit. 25—27.*! The reproof given to the drunkard 
for “lavishing away his Substance in Riot and Excess” with its insistence 
on the imminence of God’s judgment is based on I Peter 1v.” He also 
praises the worthy member who moved for a clause to be inserted in an 
act of Parliament— 
for affixing the Sixth Commandment over the Door of every Vintner and Victualler 
throughout this Kingdom, in Capital Letters, deserves the highest Thanks of 
his Country: Every Way, whether ancient or modern, sudden or slow of sending 
ourselves or Neighbours out of the World, comes under the Charge of Killing. 
Thus drinking a Man to Death is cutting his Throat, though perhaps it may be 
a Year or two a doing; for the Guilt is not lessen’d by the Slowness of the Execu- 
tion, but rather aggravated by its being wilful and deliberate: It is like stabbing 
a Man in cold Blood, and doing it every Day; and it is double Murder since it is 
poinarding one’s self to keep another Company.” 


Then in a specially searching and realistic mood, he asks us to observe 
the providers of liquor in their moments of devotion. By their prayers 
you shal] know them (even as you know the pharisee and the publican, 
Luke xvii. 10-14): 

There cannot be a more profane Phrase, which we often hear in the Mouths of 


19 Tbid., pp. 21-22. 2 Tbid., p. 5. 1 Tbid., p. 16. 
2 Tbid., pp. 18, 24. % Ibid., pp. 3-4. 
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the Vintners and Victuallers, vis. to bless God for the Briskness of their Business, 
&c. I know if an A pothecary were to use an Expression of that kind, he would be 
pretty handsomely ridiculed and censured for it: as if the divine Being should 
take Delight to see his Creatures debauch’d and intoxicated with their scandalous 
Liquors.™ 


For Mandeville too, familiar and striking passages of scripture habitu- 
ally come to mind to give authority or witty point to the matter under 
discussion. The Golden Rule from the Sermon on the Mount (Matthew 
vii. 12) is the text he uses in Remark B at the beginning and at the end 
of his story of Decio and Alcander and their dealing with each other in 
sugar.* The appropriate text (I Corinthians vir. 9) is at hand from Pau! 
when Mandeville discusses the plight of a poor clergyman in Remark O 
and shows that reason ought to lead the preacher to wait for a benefice 
with a larger income, or to look for a wife with a fortune of her own. 


But no body that has any thing her self will have him, and he can’t stay: He has 
a very good Stomach, and all the Symptoms of Health; ’tis not every body that 
can live without a Woman; ’tis better to marry than burn.*¢ 


To place beside the single commandment analyzed and applied to a 
particular social problem in the Dissertation, Mandeville has given us 
in Part II of The Fable of the Bees an analysis of the entire decalogue to 
show the defects and frailties of the human beings to whom the com- 
mandments were given and the characteristics of the society in which 
they lived.?” With great ingenuity and industry he has supplied the social 
and psychological context of each one of the ten commandments. 

Prayers and ritual performances,”* dedications, epitaphs, and funeral 
sermons had an obvious fascination for Mandeville.*® At the end of A 


% Tbid., p. 6. % Kaye, 1, 61-63. 26 Kaye, 1, 160. 

37 Kaye, 11, 272-283. He approves Addison’s Spectator No. 112 on the English Sunday 
as a similar exercise. 

8 See Kaye, 1, 141, n. 2: “This passage particularly enraged William Law, who devoted 
all section 5 of his Remarks upon . . . the Fable (1724) to an attempted demonstration that 
certainty is not incompatible with hope. The reason for his agitation will be clear when 
it is recollected that the words ‘certain hope’ occur in the Order for the Burial of the 
Dead.” 

29 The last paragraph of Remark O made a telling distinction between ritual and actual 
experience, between the theory and the practise of virtue, Kaye, 1, 168: “If you ask me 
where to look for those beautiful shining Qualities of Prime Ministers, and the great 
Favourites of Princes that are so finely painted in Dedications, Addresses, Epitaphs, 
Funeral Sermons and Inscriptions, I answer There, and no where else. . . . This has often 
made me compare the Virtues of great Men to your large China Jars: they make a fine 
Shew, and are Ornamental even to a Chimney; one would by the Bulk they appear in, 
and the Value that is set upon ’em, think they might be very useful, but look into a 
thousand of them, and you'll find nothing in them but Dust and Cobwebs.” 
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Search into the Nature of Society he pictured a striking situation in which 
each of the men involved would have a good and an urgent occasion 
for prayer: 

If these People are not Atheists, or very great Reprobates they will all have some 
good Thoughts before they go to Sleep, and consequently about Bed-time they 
must all differently pray for a fair Wind and a prosperous Voyage. I don’t say 
but it is their Duty, and it is possible that they may be all heard, but I am 
sure they can’t be all served at the same time.*° 


In Remark L, to choose a more profound illustration, he spoke of the 
one prayer in which all Christians unite, but suggested the astounding 
diversity which is revealed as soon as one passes from the words to the 
minds and hearts of the petitioners: 

People may go to Church together, and be all of one Mind as much as they 


please, I am apt to believe that when they pray for their daily Bread, the Bishop 
includes several things in that Petition which the Sexton does not think on.™ 


At the end of Remark T he offered a ritual of his own devising in writing 
his “parable of small beer’’: 


These were standing Petitions put together to last; and . . . continued to be made 
use of without any Alterations for several hundred Years together; . . . They 
often began their Prayers very mystically, and spoke many things in a spiritual 
Sense; yet, they never were so abstract from the World in them, as to end one 
without beseeching the Gods to bless and prosper the Brewing Trade in all its 
Branches, and for the Good of the Whole, more and more to increase the Con- 
sumption of Hops and Barley.” 


This is the prayer which had impressed the author of the Dissertation 
when he heard the Vintners and Victuallers bless God for the briskness 
of their business. It is the same prayer, but in its later ‘ritual’ form (1723) 
Mandeville had made the thought more exact by using the specific eco- 
nomic term—consumption. Remark T with its delightful and highly 
characteristic parable of small beer,* like the greater part of Remark G, 
was the fruit of Mandeville’s renewal of acquaintance with his younger 
self—the author of the Dissertation. 

%* Kaye, 1, 368. 

5! Kaye, 1, 108. Mandeville is impressed by the uniformity of the words of Christians 
saying the Lord’s Prayer and by the diversity of social circumstances leading to an amazing 
diversity in the real prayers of men whose lips are forming the same words. 

® Kaye, 1, 238. 

® As evidence of his persistent dislike and scrutiny of the liquor trade note the comment 
on lawyers in Female Tatler No. 66: “ . . . they make a considerable Body of the Nation, 
a great many of ’em are very Rich, and the whole causes a vast Consumption; they are 
beneficial to the Publick, not so much for their Goodness as their Bulk, like Brewer’s 
Horses that draw more with their Weight than they do with their Mettle.” 
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A Dissertation Upon Drunkenness (1708) has unusual interest as the 
earliest piece of Mandeville’s English prose. It is the only one of his 
prose writings which does not show his mature mind and method in 
complete control. The true Mandeville flavor and the main tendencies 
of his thought, present in an incipient stage in the anonymous pamphlet 
of 1708, came to maturity in 1709 in the Lucinda-Artesia papers in The 
Female Tatler and in The Virgin Unmask’d, and found adequate expres- 
sion in the prose remarks of The Fables of the Bees in 1714 and in their 
extensive revision in 1723. His insight into social evil was the sharpest 
and the most prompt of his generation.™ 

PavuL BuNYAN ANDERSON 

Otterbein College 


4 An Enquiry into the Causes of the Frequent Executions at Tyburn (1725), pp. 21-23, 
gave his most vivid picture of the dispensing and drinking of gin as an essential part of 
the sordid procession from Newgate to Tyburn: ‘‘No modern Rabble can long subsist with- 
out their darling Cordial, the grand Preservative of Sloth, Jeneva, that infallible Antidote 
against Care and frugal Reflexion; which, being repeated, removes all Pain of sober 
Thought, and in a little Time cures the tormenting Sense of the most pressing Necessities. 
The Traders, who vent it among the Mob on these Occasions, are commonly the worst 
of both Sexes, but most of them weather-beaten Fellows, that have mis-spent their Youth. 
Here stands an old Sloven, in a Wig actually putrify’d, squeez’d up in a Corner and 
recommends a Dram of it to the Goers-by: There another in Rags, with several Bottles 
in a Basket, stirs about with it, where the Throng is the thinnest, and tears his Throat 
with crying his Commodity; and further off, you may see the Head of a third, who has 
ventur’d in the Middle of the Current, and minds his Business, as he is fluctuating in the 
irregular Stream: Whilst higher up, an old decrepit Woman sits dreaming with it on a 
Bulk; and over against her, in a Soldier’s Coat, her termagant Daughter sells the Sots- 
Comfort with great Dispatch. ... Tho’ before setting out, the Prisoners took care to 
swallow what they could to be drunk, and stifle their Fear; yet the Courage that strong 
Liquors can give, wears off, and the Way they have to go being considerable, they are in 
Danger of recovering, and, without repeating the Dose, Sobriety would often overtake 
them: For this Reason they must drink as they go; and the Cart stops for that Purpose 
three or four, and sometimes half a dozen Times, or more, before they come to their 
Journey’s End.” 
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XLIX 
SHELLEY AND CLAIRE CLAIRMONT 


TUDENTS of Shelley’s highly complex and puzzling personality 
have always found it necessary to be concerned with the “sisters of 
his soul.” No great amount of attention has, however, thus far been 
paid to Claire (Clara Mary Jane) Clairmont, daughter of the second 
Mrs. Godwin by a previous marriage, companion of Shelley and Mary 
on the elopement, and thereafter for long intervals a member of the 
Shelley household. Gossip involving the poet with her was current during 
his lifetime; veiled charges of misconduct with her were sometimes 
brought against him, even in print.’ Partly as a result of a reaction 
against the virulence and obvious prejudice of these attacks, partly 
because Claire’s liaison with Byron distracted attention from Shelley, 
but chiefly because it was the settled policy of Shelley’s family that in 
all biographies written with their co-operation the poet’s union with 
Mary should be represented as an ideal one, the Victorian tendency 
was to deny Claire any real importance for Shelley. Such was Dowden’s 
doctrine, as will hereafter be made abundantly clear; and Dowden has 
determined the course for subsequent biographers.? W. E. Peck either 
intentionally avoids developing a theory of Shelley-Claire relationships, 
or fails to do so. In that part of his biography in which he comes closest 
to committing himself, he shows the Dowden influence.’ 
The Dowden view does not seem adequate. It is true that formulating 
one which would more closely approximate the truth is a very difficult 
matter. It is, however, not so difficult now as it was prior to 1922. In 


1 E.g., Literary Gazette, v (May 19, 1821), 303 ff. In this review of Queen Mab the poet is 
referred to as ‘“‘an incestuous wretch... . A disciple following his tenets, would not hesi- 
tate to... rob a confiding father of his daughters, and incestuously to live with all the 
branches of a family whose morals were ruined by the damned sophistry of the seducer.” 

2 Claire Clairmont by R. Glynn Grylls (Mrs. G. Mander) published in London by John 
Murray on May 19 of this year, came to hand after this article was already in proof and 
too late for the adequate representation which I should otherwise have wanted to give it. 
With respect to the problem studied here the book is orthodox, the author being, I should 
say, decidedly more certain than was Dowden that Shelley and Claire were not emotionally 
attracted to each other. Thus: “That she was an extremely attractive young woman he 
never seems to have noticed. . . . Shelley had eyes only for Mary and to Jane was not 
a major poet, but a lanky young man with a stoop and a high-pitched voice . . . ”’ (p. 41). 
“It was not that she was in love with Shelley, either at this time or any other, for he had 
none of the qualities to strike the romantic imagination. . . . She may not have been above 
wanting to keep up with Mary by having a poet-lover of her own, but she never wanted 
to take Shelley from her (p. 85). 

* Cf. his Shelley (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1927), 11, 199, and Dowden’s Life (London; 
Kegan Paul, 1886), 11, 349-350. 
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that year appeared Lord Byron’s Correspondence (John Murray), con- 
taining the complete texts of a number of letters from Shelley to Byron, 
until then unpublished.‘ In the same year the materials given the 
Bodleian Library by Jane, Lady Shelley (in 1893) became eligible for 
use by scholars; four years later Mr. R. H. Hill, in Shelley Correspondence 
in the Bodleian Library,’ printed from this collection a number of letters 
to that time unpublished, and restored passages omitted in prior publi- 
cation by Dowden or Ingpen or both. The Julian Edition incorporates 
the gains of both these contributions, and recovers many additional pas- 
sages omitted or suppressed in editions of earlier date. On the whole, 
great progress has been made toward a satisfactorily complete text of 
the letters. 

Other materials for such a study as I am attempting here exist in 
considerable quantity. The biography of Dowden, and Mrs. Julian 
Marshall’s biography of Mary, are of course available, and one may go 
far with the materials printed in these. In addition, four copies of Shel- 
ley and Mary, privately printed by the family in 1882, containing trans- 
scripts of the diaries kept by the Shelleys, as well as transcripts of letters 
and much other valuable material, may now be consulted in this coun- 
try;* that some of the letters have been shown to have been censored 
in transcription and that there are gaps in the diaries as printed which 


‘ Prior to this date Dowden’s Life had been the only source of information about the 
contents of these letters. His source was Shelley and Mary, a privately printed record 
which the Shelley family permitted him to use. It contains “imperfect transcripts’’ of 
only ten of the twenty-one letters published by Murray. See Newman I. White, ‘‘Shelley’s 
Biography: the Primary Sources,”’ SP, xxx1 (1934), 482. Dowden was permitted only to 
summarize the Shelley and Mary versions of the letters. 

5 Oxford: John Johnson, 1926. 

§ This book has until recently been very difficult of access, the family having restricted 
the first and only printing of it to twelve copies. In 1922 the Bodleian Library’s set of 
bound proofs (incomplete) became accessible; in the fall of 1937, by purchase of the 
library of the late Thomas J. Wise, the British Museum acquired the copy used by Dow- 
den. Since that date, nine other copies have been traced; four of these are American owned. 
See R. Glynn Grylls (Mrs. Mander), Mary Shelley (London: Oxford Univ. Press, 1938), 
pref. p. vi. The manuscript Shelley diaries are not accessible. So far as I am aware, 
only Mrs. Mander has used them. In her book cited, she lists many minor variations be- 
tween the manuscripts and the versions previously printed, but appears to have found no 
differences of major importance; it seems consequently fair to conclude that a check with 
the manuscripts today would not add much to what can be gathered from the Shelley 
and Mary diary. 

In the preparation of this paper I have consulted the copy of Shelley and Mary now the 
property of the University of Texas. Whenever possible, however, citations from the 
diaries follow the extracts in the only generally available sources—Dowden, and Mrs. 
Julian Marshall, Life and Letters of Mary Shelley (London: Richard Bentley, 1889). Smal! 
variations from Shelley and Mary have been disregarded. 
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point to their having been similarly treated are facts with which the 
investigator must deal as best he can. Claire’s diary may also be con- 
sulted.” Finally, Shelley’s works may be expected to throw new light 
upon his life and feelings. Students of him have always recognized that 
he is the autobiographical, the confessional poet par excellence but have 
been, it seems to me, too timid, or too prudish, or too hero-worshipping, 
or too snobbish—too devoted to the proposition that what they know 
or suspect, the “public” need not know—in their approach to his work. 
When the poems are read in the light of evidence furnished by the let- 
ters, journals, and other factual materials, it seems to me that Claire 
appears in a good many places, some in which her presence has not hith- 
erto been suspected. In what follows, by carefully correlating both kinds 
of evidence—making each furnish the key to the other—I hope to show 
that Claire was of much greater importance for Shelley than the ortho- 
dox writers have been willing to grant. 

The clinching evidence (if any ever existed) does not now exist, at 
any rate is not now accessible; even if it existed and I could produce it, 
there would probably be dissentients. Nevertheless, one can perhaps 
attain to something like moral certainty. There is, at any rate, one 
sort of apology which I feel does not need to be made. Mary Shelley, 
writing to Trelawny in 1829, expressed the opinion that with regard to 
the “private events” of Shelley’s life “the truth, any part of it, is hardly 
for the rude cold world to handle.’’* But Shelley belongs to the world; 
it is entitled to a true view of him. My feeling in the matter is pre- 
cisely that of Rossetti, expressed in a letter to William Allingham when 
Rossetti was preparing his memoir of the poet. Allingham had written 
to him that 


special commentary on obscure points of a delicate nature would, in my opinion, 
be extremely undesirable, and under the circumstances very useless,—would 
give great pain to worthy living people, and could show no sufficient authority. 


7 Books containing these were acquired by the British Museum by purchase of the Wise 
library. They are as yet unpublished. I have, however, been able to study Claire’s journals 
through the kindness of Professor Newman White, who photostated them entire prior to 
the B.M. purchase. He has very generously allowed me to borrow a typescript of the 
whole from the Duke University Library and procured for me a number of photographs 
of pages, at considerable personal inconvenience to himself. 

In addition, in the preparation of this paper I have been indebted to him for many help- 
ful criticisms conveyed in correspondence. In order to avert possible embarrassment for 
him, however, I wish to make clear at this point that in making these acknowledgments 
I do not mean to claim his sponsorship for the ideas herein expressed. Professor White’s 
theory of Shelley-Claire relationships differs materially from mine. There are some points 
upon which we agree, but what these are will not appear until he has spoken for himself. 

8 Mrs. Marshall, of. cit., 11, 195. 
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. .. Whatever be the case as to facts, one may well consent to be reticent of 
surmises, especially painful ones ...I most strongly counsel you to avoid 
guesses in the dark. 


To which Rossetti answered (Dec. 20, 1868): 


About Shelley—I think you must rather have misapprehended my point of 
view. I never proposed to be other than “reticent of surmises” . . . or to indulge 
in “guesses in the dark.” What I said . . . was that, if I acquired the certainty or 
conviction (of course based on evidence) that so-and-so was true, I should say 
that the proper office of a biographer was to say as much... . For myself, I 
think that to give the world a correct idea of as great a man as Shelley, is—if the 
two things clash—an object of greater moment than the feelings of worthy living 
persons.°® 

This is the spirit in which I endeavor to approach the subject. 

I. In Epipsychidion," Shelley, sketching his sentimental history prior 
to the appearance of Emilia Viviani, relates how he had thought that 
he had found the ideal in Mary, the “cold chaste moon” who “warms 
not but illumines.”’ Under her influence he had thought that he was alive, 
but as a matter of fact was merely “‘laid asleep, spirit and limb” “within 
a chaste cold bed.” With the poet in this state, the Moon’s chilly influ- 
ence was upset by the appearance of a Planet upon the scene, with en- 
suing emotional upheavals: 


What storms then shook the ocean of my sleep, 
Blotting that moon, whose pale and waning lips 
Then shook as in the sickness of eclipse; 

And how my soul was as a lampless sea, 

And who was then its Tempest; and when She, 
The Planet of that hour, was quenched, what frost 
Crept o’er those waters, till from coast to coast 
The moving billows of my being fell 

Into a death of ice, immovable; 

And then what earthquakes made it gape and split 
The white moon smiling all the while on it ;— 
These words conceal .. . 


In a later passage (345 ff.) the poet invites Emilia, the “living Sun,” 
and Mary, the Moon, “with alternate sway” to “govern his sphere of 
being,” at the same time inviting a Comet to co-operate, though in an 
inferior capacity: 

Thou too, O Comet, beautiful and fierce, 

Who drew the heart of this frail Universe 


® Rossetti Papers (London: Sands, 1903), pp. 375-376. 
10 Lines 277 ff. Unless another edition is specified, all references to the poems are to the 
Cambridge Edition, ed. G. E. Woodberry. 
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Towards thine own; till, wrecked in that convulsion, 
Alternating attraction and repulsion, 

Thine went astray, and that was rent in twain; 

Oh, float into our azure heaven again! 


Feeling perhaps that it would be ungentlemanly or disloyal to the 
poet to pry, some critics have refused to attempt to interpret the lines 
just quoted." Others have ventured suggestions. Persons who have been 
identified with the Planet are Fanny Godwin” (who can, I think, be 
ruled out, there being no reason to suspect that Shelley was interested 
in her, at least after his union with Mary) and the mysterious English 
lady,” married, of high rank, who forms the subject of a curious anec- 
dote in Medwin’s Life. Professor Peck considers this identification “‘pos- 
sible.’”"* However, Medwin’s account suggests that Shelley’s emotions 
were not involved, so that if there is any basis in fact for the story, and 
if Medwin’s account reflects the tone of the interview between Shelley 
and the mysterious lady with any accuracy whatever, she can scarcely 
qualify as the Planet.” 


For the Comet, Harriet Shelley has been suggested"*—not very aptly, 
since when Epipsychidion was composed, Harriet had been dead for 
more than four years, and hence could not very well “float into our 
azure heaven again.” Professor Peck"’ suggests that Sophia Stacey may 
be meant, but this “gentle maiden” does not fit the terms “beautiful 
and fierce’; besides, as Professor White observes,’® “‘we have no reason 
to suppose that either her heart or Shelley’s was ‘wrecked’ ” by their 
acquaintance. 


11 Thus Woodberry, n. to 308-320: “The elucidation of the passage as autobiography is 
futile’; n. to 368 ff.: the Comet is “not to be identified.” Similarly Brooke, intro. to 
Epipsychidion, ed. R. A. Potts, Shelley Soc. Pub. (London, 1887), p. xxvii “...no 
certainty can be arrived at concerning the actual women whom Shelley represents under 
these symbols.” 

% By Ackerman. Cf. Locock’s ed. of the Poems (London: Methuen, 1911), m, 457. 
I have not consulted the original. 

38 Suggestion first advanced by Todhunter. Cf. ibid. 

M4 Shelley, 11, 192-193. 

% Medwin’s Life, ed. Forman (London: Oxford Press, 1913), pp. 204 ff. Medwin’s 
account suggests that Shelley had never seen the lady before the moment of her appear- 
ance, she having learned to admire, to love him through reading his works. ‘Shelley was 
at that moment on the eve... of departing from England with one to whom he was 
devotedly attached.” He was grateful for the stranger’s admiration, but although “he 
endeavored to infuse a balm into her wounded soul, to soothe her hurt pride” he explained 
that he could not allow her to “renounce her husband, name, family, friends” and follow 
him through the world. 

8 E.g., by Todhunter. See Locock’s ed., 11, 457. 17 Shelley, 11, 193. 

8 The Best of Shelley (New York: Nelson, 1932), p. 503. 
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In an article entitled “The Story of Shelley’s Life in his ‘Epipsychid- 
ion’,”’ published in Poet Lore (1890)'* F. G. Fleay first read Claire into 
both passages—identified her with both Planet and Comet. He puts the 
chronological case for the Comet Claire as well as I could put it: 
This Comet . .. can hardly be understood to be anyone but Claire. Who else 
could “float into our azure heaven again”. .. No traceable absentee was there 
from that azure heaven but Claire.*° 


Fleay refers, of course, to Claire’s exile in Florence, where she was 
staying with the Bojtis when, in late January or early Feburary, 1822, 
Epipsychidion was composed.*' This identification, it seems to me, is 
not to be questioned. The patness of the date and the appropriateness 
to Claire of “beautiful and fierce” are obvious. 

The Comet lines, then, say that there was a time when Shelley and 
Claire were strongly attracted to each other; that a “‘convulsion” en- 
sued, resulting in Claire’s going astray—a separation by which Shel- 
ley’s emotional nature was “wrecked,” “rent in twain.” What of the 
Planet-Tempest passage? Surely one is justified in finding in it, in spite 
of the differences in imagery, the same set of emotional disturbances: a 
tempestuous woman comes in for a time to eclipse Mary’s influence; 
the interloper is “quenched,” with consequent violence to Shelley’s feel- 


ings. To summarize: it seems to me not to be doubted that the Comet 
and the Planet-Tempest” are both Claire. 

The date of the disturbances is not so readily arrived at. The Comet’s 
“going astray” might be an allusion to any one of several movements 
by Claire with reference to Shelley. It might refer to her 1820 exile to 
Florence; the “float into our heaven’”’ invitation in the context makes 
this a possibility, and, as we shall see later, this exile had in fact been 


19 Vol. 1, 225 ff. My ideas about the Shelley-Claire relationship were fully formed 
before I found this article, which, although inaccurate in some respects, has deserved to 
be seriously considered. It appears to have been boycotted or ignored in its own time and 
almost entirely overlooked since. I have seen it referred to only in Select Poems of Shelley 
ed. W. J. Alexander, and in Otto Maurer, “Shelley und die Frauen,” Literarhistorische 
Forschungen, xxxt11 (1906). Maurer covers the whole ground of Shelley’s relationships 
with women, but as his doctrine is very different from mine, I shall not attempt to deal 
with it in detail. He does not connect the Planet with Claire. He does (pp. 113-114) 
identify the Comet with her, but attributes the language of the passage to the firing-up 
of the poet’s imagination as the lines were written. 20 Fleay, p. 230. 

*1 Dowden (11, 379) so dates its composition, and so the Julian Ed. (1, 428). Rossetti’s 
assertion (Poems, 1870, 11, 550) that “the work was mainly—perhaps completely—written 
in 1820” derives from Thornton Hunt’s misunderstanding of a statement in a letter from 
Mary to Leigh Hunt, Dec. 29, 1820. See The Correspondence of Leigh Hunt (London, 
1862), 1, 160. 

® Locock’s warning that “the ‘Tempest’ and the ‘Planet,’ usually supposed to be one 
and the same, are not necessarily so”’ (op. cit., 11, 456) can, it seems to me, safely be ignored. 
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prompted by Mary’s jealousy. It might refer to Claire’s defection to 
Byron, with no moral delinquency implication in the phrase. I think 
that it might even refer to her defection to Byron, with such an implica- 
tion in the phrase. Finally, it might refer to the earliest parting between 
Claire and Shelley, in May 1815. 

After consideration, I am disposed to favor the last of these alterna- 
tives. In order to make my reasons clear, I turn to a survey of the 
1814-15 season. 

II. The season of 1814-15, when Claire lived with Shelley and Mary, 
her residence with them terminating in some sort of crisis, has been 
treated by all biographers and interpreted by most. The extent of Shel- 
ley’s attachment for Claire has always been minimized. Thus with re- 
gard to the circumstances of Claire’s separation from the Shelley house- 
hold in May, Jeaffreason writes that Mary 


was desirous for Claire to leave them to themselves, because, though she had no 
doubt of the strength and completeness of Shelley’s attachment to herself, she 
could not blind herself to his admiration of and liking for Claire. ... At the 
same time . . . Shelley had in former times suffered too much from a sister-in- 
law’s influence . . . not to shrink from the thought of having another sister-in- 
law incessantly on his hands.* 


Dowden writes in the same vein,™ and so Mrs. Marshall. When the 
events of the year are closely scrutinized, however, this view hardly 
seems adequate. 

For the reconstruction of how matters went in the Shelley household 
not many sources are available.” One has to rely chiefly upon the diaries 
kept by Claire and the Shelleys—mostly upon the latter, as this section 
of Claire’s stops at November 9, 1814. Letters, except for a series ex- 
changed by Shelley and Mary in October and early November, 1814, 
are few and of no assistance. The Shelley diary is the important source; 


% J.C. Jeaffreason, The Real Shelley (London: Hurst and Blackett, 1885), 11, 264. 

4 Op. cit., 1, 517. % Op. cit., 1, 88-89; 116. 

%6 Mrs. Godwin has much to say about the period; see Dowden’s summaries of her 
letters to Lady Mountcashel with notes and editings by Claire, printed in his Life, App. B. 
Dowden did not use this material in his work, as he was convinced of its unreliability— 
an opinion with which Garnett was in agreement, if he did not originate it. Rossetti, on 
the contrary, thought that there was “a good deal in the letters” which seemed to bear 
“the impress of truth.” Letters about Shelley, ed. R. S. Garnett (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1917), p. 49. 

There are mistakes of fact in what Claire added and without doubt a good deal of 
misrepresentation in what Mrs. Godwin wrote—some of it misrepresentation with which 
one can thoroughly sympathize. I feel that there is not as much, on the whole, as Dowden 
found. Since Mrs. Godwin’s testimony is, at any rate, suspected, however, I shall not 
employ it in what follows. 
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one can get a very fair notion of it from the biographies of Dowden and 
Mrs. Marshall, who had the use of the printed version of it in Shelley 
and Mary and who (especially the latter) quote it extensively, though 
of course not in full. In addition, Dowden supplies some extracts from 
Claire’s. In my reconsideration of these materials, I shall save space, so 
far as seems practicable, by making reference to the available sources. 

For the months of October and November, then, the record shows 
that although in general there can be for this time no question of Mary’s 
ascendancy (no one who has read the letters exchanged by Shelley and 
Mary during the “dark days,” Oct. 23-Nov. 9, can doubt it) it is 
equally certain that Claire was not satisfied with things. Her “horrors” 
which had made their appearance August 27 at Lucerne?’ and which 
appear again Oct. 7** and her nocturnal groanings*® can only be inter- 
preted as expressions of a subconscious craving for Shelley’s attention. 
Her sensitiveness, gloom, sullenness, ill-humor frequently referred to* 
are attributable to the same cause, with some conscious artifice thrown 
in. As early as October 8, likewise, Claire had begun to get Shelley to 
herself for téte-a-tétes, Mary being left to her own devices.™ 

These tactics, highly unsportsmanlike but likewise highly feminine, 
succeeded. They got Shelley’s attention. He had frequently to sit up 
late, after Mary had gone to bed, and talk Claire out of these moods. 
And as early as mid-October he had begun to worry about her “‘insensi- 
bility and incapacity for the slightest degree of friendship’—and thence 
to the advice proffered, in the same entry, to himself: 
Beware of weakly giving way to trivial sympathies. Content yourself with one 
great afiection—with a single mighty hope; let the rest of mankind be the sub- 
jects of your benevolence... but, as you value many hours of peace, never 
suffer more than one even to approach the hallowed circle.” 


Dowden justly remarks that these were reflections “which it was indeed 
wise that he should lay to heart.” I fear, however, that Shelley was 
incapable of taking his own advice. 

Claire’s diary in fact shows the poet—his self-protective instinct 
doubtless lulled by the sententia just quoted—straightway running into 
danger. Two passages which Claire has attempted to obliterate, but 


- which can nevertheless be made out with fair certainty, help to fill out 


the picture and to indicate the nature of the nocturnal téte-a-tétes to 


$7 Marshall, 1, 78. 

%8 Dowden, 1, 480-482, prints Shelley’s account in full. I shall not quote it, but plead 
that the reader will look it up. ® Tbid., 483. 

* Claire’s Journal, Oct. 19 (Dowden, 1, 479), Shelley Journal, Nov. 9 (ébid., 478), 
Nov. 10 (ibid., 479), Nov. 26 (ibid., 478). 

| Marshall, 1, 92. ® Dowden, 1, 483. 
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which attention has already been called. One, of date October 16, reads 
“Mary goes to bed. Shelley explains**—he thought I despised him—we 
talk till near one.” The other, of two days later, reads: ‘“‘Mary goes to 
bed I talk with Shelley [which has been cancelled and the single word 
‘talk’ written above] over the fire till two—Hogg—his letter—friend- 
ship—Dante—Tasso and various other subjects.” No great harm in 
this—Mary does not seem to have been disturbed by it, for in an entry 
from the Shelley journal printed by Dowden® she records for the latter 
date that “I go to bed soon, but Shelley and Jane sit up.”’ But if Shelley 
really wished to avoid the danger of Claire’s charm, this was not the 
way to go about it. 

That her charm was having its effect soon becomes apparent. In the 
midst of an affectionate but distraught letter from Shelley to Mary 
(dated by Dowden Oct. 27) occurs the paragraph “I have written a 
long letter to Jane, though in no mood for writing; I have directed it in 
a feigned hand to surprise her.’ It is doubtful that Mary realized the 
full extent of the correspondence between the two; certain, I think, 
that she would not have been pleased if she had. On the next day, Octo- 
ber 28, Claire’s diary records that she received two letters from Shelley; 
on the next day she received one and wrote a “long letter’ to him; on 
November 3 she received “a small note from Shelley in which [several 
words crossed out] he says he is unhappy—what has he to be unhappy 
about? Go to bed at ten.”* 

With Shelley unhappy, Claire in no mood to do anything about his 
unhappiness, and Mary doubtless unaware that the two were exchang- 
ing letters of this character and at this rate, the meeting of the three in 
Gray’s Inn Gardens on the following day could not well have been a 
success—and it was not. In the letter which Shelley wrote Mary after 
the meeting*’ he plainly indicates and endeavors to account for his dis- 
comfort: 


My own love, did I not appear happy today? For a few moments I was entranced 
in most delicious pleasure; yet I was absent and dejected. I knew not when we 
might meet again, when I might hold you in my arms, and gaze on your dear 
eyes at will . . . and sport in security with my entire and unbroken bliss. 


May I express the opinion that with all allowances made, at least this 
part of the letter rings false, and suggests a conscience not quite at peace 
with itself? The rift in the lute has already begun to appear. As for 


* In correspondence, Professor White suggests that “& I explain” should be read 
instead of this word. * 1, 480. *% Thid., 496. 

** Again I am indebted to typescript and photographs loaned by Professor White. 

* Printed by Dowden, 1, 502-503. In Shelley and Mary this letter is dated Nov. 2. But 
Dowden’s date appears to be correct. 
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Claire, she was not at all satisfied with Shelley’s behavior on this occa- 
sion, as the excerpt quoted from her diary by Dowden shows.** 

The Shelley diary as excerpted by Mrs. Marshall*® gives notice of 
the next move in Claire’s campaign. She had gone on November 13 to 
Skinner Street to see her mother, who was ill; once there, she sent a 
letter “saying she is very happy, and she does not know when she wil! 
return.” Shelley’s reaction to this piece of conscious or unconscious 
finesse was everything that she could have wished. He “disapproved” 
of her return to her mother’s house (on principle, of course! “I wish this 
girl had a resolute mind. Without firmness understanding is impotent, 
and the truest principles unintelligible’). On the night of the fourteenth. 
Claire’s second one away, he slept badly: “Disgusting dreams have 
occupied the night.” He does not record being plagued with nightmares 
on the night following, when Claire had been induced to return. Presum- 
ably he slept better when she was in the house, her presence having 
already become important for his emotional comfort. 

About this time the ill-health attendant upon Mary’s advancing preg- 
nancy began to keep her at home, and Claire and Shelley were thrown 
much together. In the journal as printed in Shelley and Mary, Mary 
mentions that the two “go out together” no less than twenty-three times 
between November 16 and December 30. The nocturnal “explanations,”’ 
likewise continue.*® But although trouble was brewing, the record gives 
no indication that any sort of change had occurred down to the birth of 
Mary’s infant, on or about February 22. 

Shortly after that date, however, matters rapidly turned for the worse. 
Shelley’s expeditions with Claire were as frequent as ever; Dowden 
prints extracts from the diary which record such expeditions on Febru- 
ary 27 and March 1 Mrs. Marshall supplies such entries for March 
2, 5, 7. Mary lost her baby on the sixth. Dowden does not print the 
March 7 entry. It runs as follows: 

Shelley and Clara go after breakfast to town. Write to Fanny. Hogg stays all 
day with us; talk with him, and read . . . Not in good spirits. Hogg goes at 11 
A fuss. To bed at 3.4 


It is morally certain that this protracted “fuss” was over Claire. It is 
the preparation for the reference to her in the March 11 entry, which 
Dowden prints. Mary is the diarist: 

Talk about Clara’s going away; nothing settled. I fear it is hopeless. She will 
not go to Skinner Street; then our house is the only remaining place, I plainly 
see. What is to be done?“ 


%8 Tbid., 502 n. 3® Pp. 99-100. 
# See entry for Dec. 19 (Dowden, 1, 478); for Jan. 24 (Marshall, 1, 105). 
@ 1, 514. 1, 109. ® Tbid. “ Dowden, 1, 517; Marshall, 1, 109. 
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and again, March 14: 


Shelley and I go upstairs and talk of Clara’s going; the prospect appears to me 
more dismal than ever; not the least hope. This is, indeed, hard to bear.* 


The diary shows, it is true, that subsequent to March 7 Mary main- 
tained at least an appearance of friendliness with her step-sister.“ 
After the entries just quoted, however, we may be sure that this was little 
more than an armed truce. Mary had made up her mind that Claire 
must go. Shelley had been brought to acquiesce; however, he was far 
from in a hurry about bringing the project to pass. What is striking is 
the manner in which, following the March 7 fuss, he cultivates Claire. 
Instead of attempting to please Mary (he of course would know what 
course of action she would wish him to adopt) he persists in his former 
behavior—makes occasions to be out of the house with Claire alone,*’ 
interests himself in her intellectual development, while Mary is left 
to go on alone or with Hogg (and however agreeable Hogg may have 
tried to make himself, one may, I feel, be sure that Mary would not 
consider his attentions an acceptable substitute for Shelley’s). The 
entries speak for themselves: 

Mar. 19. While Shelley and Claire were “walking part of the way” with Charles 
Clairmont, Mary was left to “play chess with Hogg, and then read Gibbon.” 


Apr. 9. In the afternoon “read Ovid with Hogg... Shelley reads Gibbon 
and Pastor Fido with Clara.” 


Apr. 10. “Mary reads third fable of Ovid. Shelley and Clara read . . .” 


Apr. 15. “Read Ovid till 3. Shelley and Clara finish Pastor Fido... Read 
Ovid ... Shelley and Clara begin Orlando Furioso. A very grim dream. 


Apr. 22. “After dinner . . . read sixty lines of Ovid. Shelley and Clara read .. . 
Ariosto.”’# 


*® Dowden, 1, 518. 

© Thus, March 19: “Play a game of chess with Clara”; March 20: ‘‘Go with Shelley, 
Hogg, and Clara to Bullock’s Museum”; April 9: “Walk with Shelley, Hogg, Clara, and 
C.C. to pond in Kensington Gardens.” 

’ March 19: “In the evening Shelley and Hogg play at chess. Shelley and Clara walk 
part of the way with Charles Clairmont.” 

“ Dowden’s summary of the material presented in these five entries offers a curious 
instance of his technique. To quote (1, 517): “Mary had a jealousy, natural and not dis- 
honorable, which made her unwilling to share with another the higher companionship of 
his mind. In Shelley’s walks and talks Clara equally with herself {italics mine] went forward 
with him day by day; “Shelley and Clara read ‘Pastor Fido’ . . . and suchlike are Mary’s 
entries in the journal.’”’ Next: by now (p. 517) coming at once to the March 11, 12, entries, 
Dowden gives the reader the impression that these Italian studies with Claire preceded 
the date at which Mary declared herself, and thus carefully obscures the fact— which is 
of great importance and which I have tried to bring out—that Shelley continued his 
attentions to Claire after that date. 
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796 Shelley and Claire Clairmont 


Immediately following the April 22 entry, Mrs. Marshall informs the 
reader that “shortly after this several leaves of the journal are lost.’ 


When she resumes citation,®° we find that the project for getting Claire 
out has, presumably during the interim, received fresh impetus. The 
attempt to get her placed as a governess or companion™ has produced 
nothing; Mrs. Knapp, a friend of the Godwin family, is now being looked 
to—is, in fact, very much in demand: 


May. 5. After breakfast go to Marshall’s but do not see him. Go to the tomb. 
... After dinner talk with Shelley; then Shelley and Clara go out. . . . Papa is 
to see Mrs. Knapp tomorrow. . . . Shelley reads Seneca. 

May &. Go out with Shelley to Mrs. Knapp; not at home... . Go again with 
Shelley to Mrs. Knapp; she cannot take Clara. Read Spenser after dinner. 
Clara goes out with Shelley. Talk with Jefferson; write to Marshall. Read 
Spenser. They return at 8. 

May 10. Shelley reads Seneca every day and all day.” 


Mrs. Knapp had not provided a solution; but Mary, acting throughout 
this period with an energy and decisiveness before which Shelley had 
to give way, pushed the business rapidly through to a conclusion: 


May 12. Not very well. After breakfast Shelley goes out with his friend;® he 
returns first. Construe Ovid (90 lines); read Spenser. . .. Read over the Ovid 
to Jefferson, and construe about ten lines more. Read Spenser. Shelley and the 
lady walk out. After tea, talk; write Greek characters. Shelley and his friend 
have a last conversation. 

May 13. Clara goes; Shelley walks with her. C.C. comes to breakfast. ... 
Shelley goes out with him. Read Spenser all day . . . Jefferson does not come 
till. 5. Get very anxious about Shelley; go out to meet him; return; it rains. 
Shelley returns at half-past 6; the business is finished. Read Ovid (60 lines)... . 
I begin a new journal with our regeneration. 


To summarize: the journal for the spring (unfortunately the new one 
promised by Mary has not come down to us) shows that neither the 
birth nor the death of Shelley’s first child by Mary deterred him from 
his attentions to Claire; that by March 7 these attentions had become 
so marked that Mary insisted that Claire must go; that this insistence 
of hers only attached him to Claire more closely; that in late April or 


 Tbid., p. 112. 6 Pp. 112 ff. 
5 Alluded to in the diary for March 20. Marshall, 1, 111. 
% The two entries concerning Seneca acquire significance when one bears in mind that 


’ the book had been Claire’s gift to Shelley. Dowden supplies this information (1, 473) but 


his handling of the ‘‘Shelley reads Seneca” entries is characteristic. He lifts them out of 
their context and cites them to show Shelley’s studiousness! 

® Dowden (1, 518) begins to cite the diary again at this point. He admits that Mary 
“chronicles the event of Clara’s departure with touches of unusual asperity.” 
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early May®™ the situation had in Mary’s estimation become so serious 
that within two weeks Claire had actually been got rid of, though two 
new arrangements had to be tried within a few days before a workable 
one was found. 

In these events, then, I find the key to the Epipsychidion Comet and 

Planet passages. Claire’s “quenching,” her “going astray” separation 
from Shelley, was her enforced exile at Lynmouth, whence (May 28) 
she wrote Fanny that she was perfectly happy “after so much discon- 
tent, such violent scenes, such a turmoil of passion and hatred.’’® Shel- 
ley’s movements between the date of her departure and the beginning 
of the residence at Bishopgate in early August are in doubt. On July 27, 
Mary, then at Clifton, wrote a letter to him,® wheedling, cajoling, plead- 
ing with him to come to her, and at the same time being very careful 
to assure him that if he has been joined by Claire, she is sure that it 
was not—of course—at his suggestion: 
Pray, is Clara with you? for I have inquired several times, and no letters, but 
seriously, it would not in the least surprise me (if you have written to her from 
London, and let her know that you are without me) that she should have taken 
some such freak. 


The letter is too long to quote in full, but reference to it will, I believe, 
show the reader that it may be reasonably read as one written by a 


clever, tactful, and frightened woman who is handling her mate with 
gloves, afraid that he may be in open revolt and fearful, in case he is 
not, of goading him into revolt. 

I do not believe that Claire had joined Shelley, but I am inclined to 
suspect that at this moment Shelley was with Claire, at Lynmouth.*’ 

III. It was during the fall following these events that Alastor was 
written. It is not my intention in this paper to attempt an extended 
treatment of this poem. In passing, however, it may be remarked that 
the events just brought into relief do not justify the tendency, which 
has recently enjoyed a degree of favor, to minimize the lyrical quality 
in Alastor and to interpret it as a poem preeminently “dramatic and 
philosophical.” Thus, according to Professor Grabo, Shelley intended it 
to be “the parable of one who, unlike himself, turned his back on human 
obligations to pursue an ideal’’;5* according to Professor Hoffman, 
Shelley had been in the situation of his poet 

“Tt is singularly unfortunate that the diary for a part of precisely this stretch should 
have been “lost.” % Dowden, 1, 520. % Printed by Dowden, 1, 524. 

57 Professor George Gordon’s Shelley Letters (Grayson and Grayson Ltd.), publication 
of which has been delayed, will, I understand, supply additional information about the 
spring of 1815 relations between Shelley, Claire, Mary, and Hogg—particularly the two 
last named. 

5 Carl Grabo, The Magic Plant (Chapel Hill: North Carolina Univ. Press, 1936), p. 175. 
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but in the autumn of 1815 he felt himself less ruled by it. He had found a mind 
that sufficiently answered to his own and yet retained, as he must inevitab)|) 
have perceived, its own individuality. He was doubtless happy in the conscious. 
ness of that individuality as well as in the similarity of convictions and taste; 
between himself and Mary. From this new vantage-ground he could view his 
earlier nympholeptic experiences with a cool sense of detachment that expressed 
itself in a warning to men not to allow themselves to be diverted from the salu- 
tary sympathy that belongs to human ties.* 


This type of interpretation derives—in the first place—from the Pref- 
ace. But I should judge that as the preface was probably written after 
the poem, it may well have been influenced both by Peacock’s sug- 
gested title on the one hand and on the other by the youthful author’s 
desire to read as much sense as possible into what he had written, or to 
indulge in after-the-event preaching. Clearly the preface cannot be 
expected to furnish an infallible clue to what prompted the poem. In 
the second place, and for the most part, the ‘dramatic and philosophi- 
cal” interpretation rests upon a traditional picture of the poet’s mind 
at the time of composition—a picture derived from Mary (who is an 
interested witness) and from Dowden (who is a biographer with a mis- 
sion). It is true that Peacock, Charles Clairmont, and Shelley himself 
(in a letter to Hogg) testify to improvement in the poet’s physical health 
in the summer of this year, but it must be remembered that “‘on a cheek 
the life can burn in blood, even while the heart may break.”’ 

In view of the events of the spring, it may, I think, reasonably be 
doubted that, whatever the state of his physical being, Shelley’s frame 
of mind when he wrote Alastor was very happy, or that the poem owes 
anything to any satisfaction on his part with Mary; certainly such a 
statement as that of a great, though greatly prejudiced, Shelley scholar, 
that it was the poet’s grand passion for Mary which “transformed the 
accomplished and rhetorical author of Queen Mab into the authentic and 
indubitable poet of Alastor’ can only be deplored. 

Of the authorities, Professor Koszul alone seems to me to grasp the 
essential point. In his La Jeunesse de Shelley™ he seizes upon the melan- 
choly of Alastor as its significant characteristic; finds the explanations 
ordinarily given to account for it unsatisfactory ;* finds the right one in 
evidence of “une amitié romantique, une de ces amitiés qui confinent 


5° Harold L. Hoffman, An Odyssey of the Soul (New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 
1933), p. 34. 

% Professor Raymond D. Havens, in “Shelley’s Alastor,” PMLA, xiv (1930), 1106-07, 
makes the same assumption. 

1 H. Buxton Forman, The Elopement .. . as Narrated by William Godwin (Pr. printed, 
1911), p. 6. 

® Paris, 1910. ® Pp. 242-243. 
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tant 4 l’amour’ for Claire in the spring (he even hints strongly® at a 
visit by Shelley to Claire at Lynmouth); supposes that during the 
Thames trip, when Peacock and Charles Clairmont were impressed with 
the poet’s health and happiness, “sous ces apparences trompeuses, la 
mélancolie vivait d’une vie profonde.’’® 

I should differ from M. Koszul in only one significant respect. He takes 
Mary’s “I begin a new journal with our regeneration” (Journal, May 13) 
as dating ‘‘a new consecration”’ by Shelley of his love to Mary; conse- 
quently the cause for the pervasive melancholy of the Alastor volume 
becomes for Koszul merely Shelley’s retrospective sense of his failure 
in having once more allowed his sentimental allegiance to transfer itself, 
even though momentarily and in no sense seriously, from one woman 
to another. For myself, I cannot forget that the entry in the journal is 
in Mary’s hand, not Shelley’s. He could scarcely, it seems to me, have 
reconsecrated himself to Mary very soon after Claire’s departure. I 
read in Alastor the self-pity, the sense of aloneness which is what the 
reader who has never read Dowden’s Life would be likely to find in it— 
qualities which, I should say, resulted from Shelley’s feeling that Mary 
was not, and never could be to him what he had once thought she would 
be; that being tied to her he was nevertheless alone, and would be until 
death; and that Claire could never be his and was in any case not the 
ideal woman for him. 

Under either variant of this general approach it seems to me that the 
poem is brought into accord with the biographical probabilities. If 
Shelley had got himself in hand by the period of its composition, then 
he must have done it from the mood of the summer recollected—not in 
tranquility. He is not given to writing in a melancholy strain when in 
good spirits. 

IV. Besides—to return now to the Claire passages in Epipsychidion— 
Alastor belongs to a period of emotional congelation; for Shelley tells 
us in the Planet passage that Claire’s quenching transformed the moving 
billows of his soul into a death of ice, in which state it remained until 
subsequently riven by “‘earthquakes.”’ What earthquakes? 

Let us begin by attempting to reconstruct the probable frames of 
mind of the three persons involved for the stretch of months following 
the spring crisis of 1815. We have already conjectured Shelley’s above, in 
a consideration of him as the poet of Alastor. If he had for a time thought 
to recognize the ideal in Claire, he had ceased to do so; neverthless he 
maintained an interest in her, now on her travels; he sent money to her;*’ 
he felt responsible for her, and more than that, wanted her back (it is 
safe to guess that in the move that brought her return, the initiative 

4 P. 242. % P. 240. Pp. 248. §7 Cf. Peck, 1, 432. 
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did not come from Mary). As for Mary: after having felt her hold upon 
her mate strained almost to the breaking point by the troubles of the 
spring, she (if one can judge by the tone of the July 27 letter) set pa- 
tiently about winning him back, and by the end of the year had in a 
measure succeeded; it is safe to guess that she would not have given her 
consent to Claire’s return at about that time® if she had not felt secure 
against a repetition of the spring trouble. (For that matter, Shelley 
himself must have felt so.) As for Claire: in her exile she must have 
experienced the bitterness of defeat, and the realization that Shelley, 
after allowing her to delude herself with expectations, had failed her in 
acceding to Mary’s will in the matter of her expulsion; from this point 
on, he will never be capable of seriously engaging her feelings. On the 
other hand, she will replenish her ego by undertaking a really spectacu- 
lar project—the conquest of Byron. It is quite possible that this was 
contemplated as early as the summer’s exile at Lynmouth; in one of the 
“E. Trefusis” letters to him she tells him that “you have been for the 
last year the object upon which every solitary moment led me to muse.’ 
When she returns to the Shelleys, she has this project fully formed, and 
by March or early April has it actually put into execution. 

How will Claire’s state of mind affect Shelley? If one can judge from 
his desire in 1821 that she would “float into our azure sphere again”— 
surely an analogue with point—upon Claire’s return he will wish to in- 
stall her as a sister of his soul in a position secondary to Mary (no pos- 
sible question now of any higher placement). He will, however, wish this 
relationship to be as intimate and tender as possible, within the pre- 
scribed limits. Most certainly he will be inclined to take for granted her 
regarding him in the old way as, for her, the center of the universe. Claire 
will sometimes (following the lines of least resistance) allow him to en- 
courage himself in the belief that they are on something like the old, 
though now definitely stabilized, footing, sometimes (her head being 
full of Byron) will meet his advances with subtle rebuffs. Shelley will 
thus naturally fall into the paternal manner suggested by Claire’s 
description of him in her letter to Byron, “E. Trefusis’” letter 10.7° On 
the whole, this is eminently satisfactory to him. But since, even in this 
satellite réle, Claire would be nearly as necessary to his emotional com- 
fort as Mary herself, it seems not unreasonable to expect that he will 
be upset when he learns that, without his knowledge, Claire has ventured 
to attach herself to another center of influence. The poet being made as 
he was—or as I think he was—disturbances of some violence in the Shel- 
ley cosmos could scarcely fail to result. 

68 Dowden, 11, 5. 


6° The Works of Lord Byron; Letters and Journals, ed. R. E. Prothero, m1 (London: 
John Murray, 1904), 435. 7 Tbid., p. 437. 
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A stretch in Mary’s novel The Last Man furnishes some support to 
the view that something of this sort occurred, so that in spite of the sus- 
picion which inevitably attaches itself to this sort of evidence, I venture 
to give an account of it at this point. The novel—as appears to be gen- 
erally true of Mary’s—is an autobiographical melange; Evadne is some- 
times Emilia Viviani, and, as Professor Peck has shown,” Claire is some- 
times represented in Perdita. Mary is sometimes to be equated with 
Perdita, and sometimes expresses her feelings through the person of 
Perdita’s brother Lionel, the narrator. Constants in the personae, how- 
ever, are Adrian and Raymond, who are Shelley and Byron throughout; 
and in that part of the novel which sets forth the exotic Evadne’s choice 
of Raymond in preference to Adrian, and Adrian’s consequent distress, 
I find it difficult to resist the suspicion that the author has in mind— 
along with another situation from life—Shelley’s loss of Claire to Byron: 


In the story, Evadne is the daughter of Prince Zaimi, Greek ambassador to 
England. Adrian loved her, but she did not return his love, though she treated 
him kindly. Later, with the return of Raymond, “the deliverer of Greece, the 
graceful soldier,’ Evadne fell in love with him. “Overpowered by her new 
sensations, she did not pause to examine them, or to regulate her conduct by 
any sentiments except the tyrannical one which suddenly usurped the empire 
of her heart. She yielded to its influence.” The result was that “the attentions of 
Adrian became distasteful to her. She grew capricious; her gentle conduct toward 
him was exchanged for asperity and repulsive coldness. When she perceived 
the wild or pathetic appeal of his expressive countenance, she would relent, 
and for a while resume her ancient kindness. But these fluctuations shook to 
its depth the soul of the sensitive youth ... he felt in every nerve that the 
dire storms of the mental universe were about to attack his fragile being. . . . 

“Perdita, who then resided with Evadne, saw the torture that Adrian endured. 
She loved him as a kind elder brother. . . . She adored his virtues, and with 
mixed contempt and indignation she saw Evadne pile drear sorrow on his head, 
for the sake of one who hardly marked her. In his solitary despair Adrian would 
often seek her and in covered terms express his misery, while fortitude and agony 
divided the empire of his mind. Soon, alas! was one to conquer. Anger made no 
part of his emotion. With whom should he be angry? Not with Raymond, who was 
unconscious of the misery he occasioned; not with Evadne, for her his soul wept 
tears of blood—poor, mistaken girl, slave not tyrant was she, and amidst his own 
anguish he grieved for her future destiny.”’ Subsequent to this point the parallel 
fades. 


I am aware that I find more in this portion of the novel than does 
Professor Peck, who finds only a parallel with the events preceding the 
elopement in 1814. One must agree that this parallel] is the principal 
one. But consider the italicized portions of the sketch. Raymond fits 


” “The Biographical Element in the Novels of Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley,” PMLA, 
xxxvitr (1923), 210. 7 Article cited. 
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Byron perfectly; he does not fit the rather nebulous Major Ryan of the 
spring of 1814. Ryan—if, as a matter of fact, he figured in the estrange- 
ment between Shelley and Harriet—cou!d scarcely have been “uncon- 
scious of the misery he occasioned”; Byron could have been and for al! 
Shelley and Mary knew was so. Again, as Raymond “hardly marked” 
Evadne, so—of course—Byron’s attitude toward Claire. Again, the 
description of the jilt—‘‘slave, not tyrant was she and . . . he grieved for 
her future destiny’’—seems to me more likely to have been written by 
Mary of Shelley’s reaction to the case of Claire than of his reaction to 
that of Harriet. Also suggestive is the “‘Perdita, who then resided with 
Evadne”’ bit. This of course does not fit the 1814 set of circumstances; on 
the other hand, it would fit a situation with Mary and Claire the women 
involved; and as it makes not the slightest fictional sense, I take it to be 
a slip revealing the factual pattern.”* On the whole, the suggestion seems 
strong that in writing this portion of the novel Mary was conscious of an 
1816 Shelley-Claire-Byron triangle which resembled the 1814 Shelley- 
Harriet-Ryan one. Had there been no point of resemblance—had Shelley 
experienced no pang whatever upon Claire’s defection to Byron, it seems 
scarcely likely that the blending which appears in the passage would 
have taken place. 

It is true that the strictly factual evidence for the hypothesis for which 
I am contending is very scant. For the crucial period in 1816 the evidence 
actually available is, in fact, all on the other side, and seems to support 
the view that Shelley relinquished Claire to Byron without a qualm. 
For instance, on the supposition that he knew of the liaison when he 
brought Claire to meet Byron at Geneva—as is on the evidence perfectly 
possible’—Shelley appears cool (or magnanimous) indeed. If, as is 
likewise possible, he did not become aware of the facts until later in the 
summer, then (it must be admitted) there is still no evidence in the record 
of that summer to show that the revelation was a shock to him. Instead, 
there is plenty of evidence for Shelley’s close and (so far as one can tell) 
unbroken friendship with Byron during the Geneva stay, and the 
pleasure with which both he and Mary remembered it. These facts must 


73 A third possibility remains—the possibility that Mary meant to reprehend her own 
coldness in Evadne’s. But as it has not as yet been shown that she at any time caused 
Shelley real distress by showing an attachment for Byron—or anybody of the Pisa set or 
anybody else for that matter—this possibility can, I think, be ruled out. 

% Writing to Byron from Paris, May 6, 1816, Claire says that Shelley, in deciding to 
make the journey, “yielded to my pressing solicitations” (Shelley and Mary, p. 91). On 
the other hand, two Claire-to-Byron letters in Mrs. Mander’s Claire Clairmont (pp. 64-65), 
printed by the author by permission of Sir John Murray, would seem to indicate that at 
least as late as the first days after Byron’s arrival at Geneva Shelley did not know the 
whole truth. It seems impossible to tell just when he did find it out. 
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be recognized in the framing of any theory which pretends to be in accord 
with the evidence. On the other hand: It must not be forgotten that this 
evidence, impressive as it is, cannot be considered to rule out the pos- 
sibility of there having been, upon his discovery of the facts in the spring 
or summer of 1816, a period of emotional upset for Shelley—an “earth- 
quake” period—which has failed to write itself into his letters or into the 
diary kept by Mary. Such a period, it must be borne in mind, might well 
have failed to do so because Shelley’s liberal principles and great natural 
and acquired generosity would soon have gained the supremacy over a 
sense of personal injury which he would at once condemn as selfish. 
That generous behavior on his part should monopolize the record is 
therefore just what we should expect. With Byron, of course, he could 
not have been angry. As for Claire, it seems unlikely that he would have 
been hurt because she had come to love Byron; however, it seems to me 
that Shelley’s feelings would inescapably have been hurt because she 
had ceased to love him. That it was a heavy blow to learn that Claire no 
longer cared for him is a proposition which—though it is not proved by 
any surviving letter or diary entry—nevertheless would be, I feel, highly 
plausible even if there were no evidence whatever to support it. 
Sufficient evidence, however, exists. It is supplied by lyrics which show 
that during the period following 1816 Shelley’s sentimental interest in 


Claire was very much alive, at least at intervals. We know that during 
the Marlow residence he reacted to her beauty of person and voice (‘‘To 
Constantia, Singing” and “Yet look on me—take not thine eyes away” 
—if Mrs. Shelley’s date for the latter, 1817, is correct).™ And in a third, 
“To Constantia” (1817), he reproached Claire for her faithlessness to him: 


The rose that drinks the fountain dew 
In the pleasant air of noon, 
Grows pale and blue with altered hue 
In the gaze of the nightly moon. 
For the planet of frost, so cold and bright, 
Makes it wan with her borrowed light. 


Such is my heart—roses are fair, 
And that at best a withered blossom; 
But thy false care did idly wear 
Its withered leaves in a faithless bosom . . . 


% Dowden (1, 422n.) considers it to have been addressed to Mary and assigns it to June 
1814, and he may be right. Fleay’s conjecture (Poet Lore, 11, 230) that the name Claire 
had been suppressed as a rhyme-word in the second-last line is not borne out by the MS.; 
see Note Books of Shelley ed. H. Buxton Forman (St. Louis: Priv. pr. for W. K. Bixby, 
1911), pp. 3-8. Forman assigns it to Mary, Marlow period. Assignment to Claire seems 
to me to be at least as plausible. 
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It is this poem which—I believe—supplies the key for Julian and 
Maddalo. 

V. The Maniac’s monologue in Julian and Maddalo (fall of 1818—at 
least the framework dates from then) has long been a puzzle for com- 
mentators. In the nineteenth century Miss Arabella Shores” and H. S. 
Salt”? identified the Maniac with Shelley and attempted to interpret his 
ravings as “an idealized record of the disastrous termination of his 
connection with Harriet.”’* Editors of editions have added nothing; 
‘Woodberry avoids the issue;?® Locock cites Salt’s explanation, though 
finding it unsatisfactory in some respects. Peck*®® suggests that in the 
poem “‘we have interblended with memories of his first marriage and its 
tragic consummation” reminiscences of the earlier love affair with 
Harriet Grove, ‘“‘which never wholly faded”’ from Shelley’s thought. In 
a special study of the poem, Professor Havens, failing to find a convinc- 
ing subjective key, finds one of an objective nature in Shelley’s interest 
in the Tasso story. 

The objectivity of the Maniac, however, may well be questioned. 
Professor Havens is careful to admit that ““The Maniac’s soliloquy . . . 
may, of course, be in part one of Shelley’s numerous dramatizations of 
some aspect of his life and personality.’’*' That it is so is strongly hinted 
by the poet in a letter to Hunt: 


Two of the characters you will recognize; and the third is also in some degree a 
painting from nature, but, with respect to place and time, ideal.® 


One can scarcely fail to recognize this third likewise. Salt® points out 
many respects in which the Maniac in his moral and political attitudes 
resembles Shelley; Peck®™ cites the striking parallel between the Maniac’s 
picking out of “fragments of most touching melody” on the piano with 
which Maddalo had philanthropically furnished him, and Captain 
Kennedy’s description of the poet at Field Place, June 1813 (or ? 1814): 


In music he seemed to delight as a medium of association; the tunes which had 
been favorites in boyhood charmed him. There was one, which he played several 
times on the piano with one hand... .® 


If the Maniac is Shelley, it should be possible to find the key to his 
ravings. 

Salt made a beginning toward this end when he recognized that the 
lady whose cruelty and desertion have brought the Maniac to this pass 


76 “Shelley’s ‘Julian and Maddalo’,” Gentleman’s Magazine, CCLXItI. 

7 “A Study of Shelley’s ‘Julian ana Maddalo’,” Shelley Soc. Papers, Part 1 (1888). 
78 Ibid., p. 326. 79 Ed. cited, 1, 586 ff. 80 Shelley, 11, 104. 

81 “Julian and Maddalo,” SP, xxvii (1930), 653 n. 7. 

2 Ingpen, 11, 705. 83 Op. cit., 330 fi. % Shelley, 11, 104. % Dowden, 1, 390. 
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is not the same as the “spirit’s mate” referred to in ll. 337 ff.: 


O thou my spirit’s mate! 
Who, for thou art compassionate and wise, 
Wouldst pity me from thy most gentle eyes 
If this sad writing thou shouldst ever see— 
My secret groans must be unheard by thee; 
Thou wouldst weep tears bitter as blood to know 
Thy lost friend’s uncommunicable woe. 


This person he rightly—to my mind—identified with Mary. In an at- 
tempt to read Harriet into the remainder of the poem, however, he en- 
countered serious difficulties. For example, in 383 ff. he reads Harriet—as 
indeed one must. Yet in other passages, constituting the bulk of the 
Maniac’s complaints, the cruel lady is very much alive. Salt recognized 
this difficulty, and attempts to escape it, but very weakly: 

It is remarkable that she who is elsewhere spoken of as living is here [383 ff.] 


spoken of as dead; but the contradiction is explained by the subsequent lines in 
which her death is regarded as an illusion of the speaker’s.** 


Another difficulty is suggested by the “spirit’s mate” passage. If it is 
the memory of Harriet which is tormenting the poet, what need to keep 
his groans secret from Mary? Professor Havens cites numerous other 
objections to using Harriet as a key to the monologue as a whole.*’ 

It seems to me quite as difficult to equate the cruel lady with Mary, 
as Professor Grabo tentatively does in the most recent explanation of the 
poem which I have seen in print: 


It is possible . . . that the story of the maniac deserted by the woman he loved 
is a poetic rendering of Shelley’s own story, his perception that he was mentally 
alone, that she [Mary] could not comprehend him, not give wholly the sympathy 
which his lonely soul craved. . . .*8 


But if the cruel lady is Mary, who is the spirit’s mate? to say that she 
is Mary would be to interpret Shelley as saying that she would “weep 
tears bitter as blood’’ to hear his complaints of her own coldness. Mary 
can scarcely be at the same time his “‘spirit’s mate” and the woman who 
rained upon him those verbal “plagues of blistering agony,” who was 
accustomed to tell him “‘with the grimace of hate how horrible it was to 
meet his love when hers grew less.” Certain other lines applied to the 
cruel lady (420 ff., especially the phrase “for a moment” in 427, and 484 
ff.) seem even more obviously inappropriate to Mary. In short, it seems 
to me that neither she nor Harriet Shelley will do for the cruel lady. 
On the other hand: If one will accept the drift of the preceding sections 


% Op. cit., pp. 334-335. 8? Article cited, p.653n.7. The Magic Plant, P. 268. 
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of this study as a clue, it will be seen that Claire will do very well for 
her. The maniac’s ravings would seem to be an amplification and (?) 
exaggeration of the feeling toward Claire which, we have seen, must have 
come into existence when Shelley learned of the Claire-Byron fact and 
which, persisting or reviving from quiescence, a year later produced “To 
Constantia.” Both the lyric and the Maniac’s complaints I take to be 
repercussions, at some distance, of an 1816 “earthquake.” 

When one reads Julian and Maddalo with this hypothesis in mind, the 
cruel lady lines—even those which in the past have seemed to point to 
Shelley’s first wife—are seen to be most appropriate to Claire. It is the 
memory of her “‘faithlessness” and coldness that has got the Maniac into 
this state. This is why he must suppress his feelings: to let Mary know 
that long after the Claire business was supposed to be finished it was stil 
tormenting her husband would in 1818 most certainly have meant “‘more 
altered faces, changed and cold embraces, misery, disappointment and 
distrust” (312 ff.). In lines 398 ff. it is not Harriet but Claire whom he is 
accusing (and, as we have seen in our analysis of her pursuit of him in 
1814-15, not without justification) of having been the aggressor: 


Nay, was it I who wooed thee to this breast, 
Which like a serpent thou envenomest 

As in repayment of the warmth it lent? 

Didst thou not seek me for thine own content? 
Did not thy love awaken mine? I thought 

That thou were she who said “You kiss me not 
Ever; I fear you do not love me now”— 

In truth I loved even to my overthrow 

Her who would fain forget these words; but they 
Cling to her mind, and cannot pass away. 


It was not Harriet, but Claire, to whom (when she was laboring under the 
disapproval of Skinner Street) he was “‘the flame upon thy hearth when 
all beside was cold”’ (451-452). 

Lines 420-481, which I shall not quote, but to which the reader will, | 
hope, wish to refer, are the most interesting of all. They—I find it im- 
possible to doubt—grow out of that interview, now untraceable, between 
Shelley and Claire in which she made clear to him that her feelings to- 
ward him had changed. Doubtless this interview was in fact not so vio- 
lent as it appears in the Julian and Maddalo passage; however, the 
almost unbearable intensity of the lines suggests that in writing them 
Shelley had something to go on, and if they do in fact reproduce even 
faintly the gist of what Claire said on this occasion, the scene must have 
been marked by throes of self-pity on Shelley’s part and a good many 
fireworks on that of Claire, who, of the limited list of women who might 
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of saying the things which, according to the Maniac, the cruel lady said. 
The taunt impugning Shelley’s physical attractiveness (460 ff.) might 
seem unlike Claire in the light of the tribute to the poet’s beauty which 
Dowden prints from one of Claire’s manuscript notebooks.** The contra- 
diction is only superficial, however: the tribute was written long after 
the event; furthermore, Claire wrote of herself that she was capable when 
roused of saying “‘a thousand unkind things meaning none’ and in the 
flush of her infatuation for Byron, she would have felt Shelley’s demand 
for affection as an intolerable drag upon her. 

In 483 ff. the Maniac predicts that Claire will regret her choice (she 
has, he says, already begun to regret it, as indeed she had) and promises 
to return good for evil: 


Those who inflict must suffer, for they see 

The work of their own hearts, and this must be 

Our chastisement or recompense.—O child! 

I would that thine were like to be more mild 

For both our wretched sakes—for thine the most 

Who feelest already all that thou hast lost 

Without the power to wish it thine again... . 
Alas, love! 

Fear me not—against thee I would not move 

A finger in despite. Do I not live 

That thou mayst have less bitter cause to grieve? 

I give thee tears for scorn, and love for hate; 

And that thy life may be less desolate 

Than his on whom thou tramplest, I refrain 

From that sweet sleep which medicines all pain. 


With the latter half of this compare his letter to Claire of January 16, 
1821, in which he is still harping on the same string: 


I wish to heaven, my dear girl, that I could be of any avail to add to your 
pleasures or diminish your pain—how ardently you cannot know; you only 
know, as you frequently take care to tell me how vainly I can do you no other 
good than in keeping up the unnatural connection between this feeble mass 
of diseases and infirmities and the vapid and weary spirit doomed to drag it 
through the world.” 


Years later, Claire recalls the idea (from the poem? from the letter? from 
verbal assurances in the same strain?) when in a letter she tells Jane 
Williams that she is 


® Dowden, 11, 357 n. 


% From her diary for Oct. 14, 1814. Dowden, 1, 484. " Ingpen, 11, 844. 
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not in love . . . with my German friend Hermann. I have a great friendship for 
him . . . but he is not the person who could make life feel less a burden to me 
than it does.* 


One can now understand why Shelley found it necessary to reassure 
Claire (January 2, 1821) on the subject of the poem: “All your wishes 
have been attended to respecting ‘Julian and Maddalo,’ which was never 
intended for publication.” We know, however, that he did intend to 
publish it.“ Twenty days after the assurance to Claire was written, he 
wrote Ollier, “I suppose ‘Julian and Maddalo’ is published.” Ap- 
parently he was willing to compromise with Claire’s request so far as to 
keep the name of the author off the title-page, but no further. The poem 
had too much of himself in it not to be given to the “cold world”’—luckily, 
as we should not know so much about the author if Claire had had her 
way. 

Why the interval between 1816 and the fall of 1818 (or May 1819)? 
Why do we find Shelley in this poem apparently hashing up an old in- 
jury? There are, I think, several answers to this question. In the first 
place, the monologue may not date so late as the framework—into which, 
as Professor Havens has noted, it does not fit exceptionally well. It may 
have existed for some time before the framework was invented to shift 
from Shelley’s shoulders to those of the “Maniac” responsibility for the 
sentiments expressed. Again, there is no reason to suppose that the 
wound had healed; ““To Constantia” shows that it was still open in 1817. 
Claire’s presence in the household from early 1817 on would have kept 
it so. Shelley’s sense of injury would not have been constant, of course; 
but he would have suffered a relapse every time he attempted to get 
Claire to assure him that she still cared, and received a rebuff instead of 
a reassurance. Each rebuff would revive the pang of the original one. | 
surmise that such a rebuff, augmented by the cumulative effect of others, 
produced the Maniac’s outburst, whenever and wherever this first got 
itself put into words, to serve the double purpose of a reproach to Claire 
(to whom it would be shown at once) and a vent for the poet’s pent-up 
feelings, which, because of his domestic circumstances, he could not 
relieve in any other way. 

VI. This seems an appropriate point for the consideration of a matter 
which is of minor consequence but about which it seems necessary that 
something should be said—the question as to whether Shelley’s relations 


% Marshall, 11, 160. 

% Ingpen, 11, 842. The explanation usually given for Claire’s desire that the poem should 
be suppressed is that she objected to its mention of Allegra. I believe that I have found a 
more likely one. 

™ Cf. ibid., 1, 705, 760, 781, 832. % Tbid., 857. 
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with Claire prior to her banishment in May, 1815, involved actual in- 
fidelity to Mary. 

This is a point upon which one cannot be sure. The evidence, however, 
appears to point to an answer in the affirmative. 

1. A passage in Claire’s unpublished “‘Reminiscences”’: 


I have trodden life alone without a guide and without a companion and before 
I depart forever I would willingly leave with another what my tongue has never 
yet ventured to tell. I would willingly think that my memory may not be lost 
in oblivion as my life has been. 


This sounds as if Claire thought that she had something of real conse- 
quence to disclose. 

2. Various passages in the “‘E. Trefusis” letters to Byron. Claire’s 
description of Shelley, in letter 10, as “the man whom I have loved, and 
for whom I have suffered much” is, of course, not decisive, as biographers 
have been at pains to point out.®*’? The series, however, contains some 
interesting passages with regard to Claire’s “story,” as related by her 
to Byron. For instance (letter 4): 


Did my tale appear extravagant to you. . . . With regard to the romance of my 
story it is not so improbable. How many realities and characters do I not recol- 
lect of wonderful and strange. The German Weishaupt, the story of Eleanor 
Maria Schoning in Coleridge’s Friend—can you read these and not think of 
mine as an everyday adventure? ... Remember that I have confided to you 
the most important secrets. I have withheld nothing... . 


The parallels to which she alludes suggest that her story was a rather 
sensational one. Weishaupt, for instance, got into difficulties through the 
seduction of a sister-in-law—according to the Abbe Barruel, in his expose 
of the Illuminati which Shelley introduced to his companions on the 
elopement trip.** Claire’s letter would perhaps suggest that Claire had 
told Byron a story involving Shelley. At any rate, if she had done so 
it would account very neatly for his cynicism with respect to Shelley’s 
relations with Claire, expressed later in his sneering letter to Hoppner 
of October 1, 1820, and—long after he should have been satisfied as to 
the untruth of the Paolo-Elise story—testified to in a letter from Shelley 
to Claire, of date 1822.” 

3. Writing to Byron from 26 Marchmont Street, September 11, 1816, 
Shelley comments upon the address as follows: 


I arrive here—at my antient lodgings; dreadfully vacant and lonely. No com- 


% From the Duke University Library typescript, courtesy of Professor White. 

7 Ethel C. Mayne, Byron (London: Methuen, 1912), 1, 65. 

% Memoirs, Illustrating the History of Jacobinism, trans. Hon Robert Clifford, 11, pp. 
2-3. My reference is to the first American edition, 1799. * Ingpen, 11, 949. 
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panions but the ghosts of old remembrances, all of whom contrive to make some 
reproach to which there is no reply.! 


These were the lodgings into which, on March 2, 1815, or shortly there. 
after, Shelley moved with Mary and Claire, and which they still oc. 
cupied as late as May 10'”—that is, during the period in which Shelley 
read Ariosto with Claire, and Mary made up her mind that Claire must 
go. 
4. Julian and Maddalo, 420-428, which I forbear to quote. Taken by 
themselves these lines from what the cruel lady said to the Maniac 
might be considered the result of a writing-up with free rein given to al] 
that was most morbid in the poet’s imagination. Taken in conjunction 
with other evidence they must, I feel, be given definite biographical 
validity. 

The evidence suggests, then, that at some time in the course of the 
spring of 1815—probably about the date, in late April, at which “‘several 
leaves of the journal are lost’’!°*—Shelley and Claire fell. If Julian and 
Maddala is to be trusted (1. 427) they fell only once. One may conjecture 
that they were kept from a repetition of the experience, on Shelley’s 
part by remorse, duty, and a sense of disappointment; and later by a 
revulsion of feeling on Claire’s. The bond forged thereby, however, was 
one which, though it did not hold Claire, held Shelley for the rest of his 
life. 

VII. During approximately the two years following the date of the 
first complete version of Julian and Maddalo Shelley continued, off and 
on, to expect Claire to furnish what unction for his soul he could not find 
in Mary. Sophia Stacey took Claire’s place as alternate for a time. With 
her removal from his sphere, the poet apparently returned to Claire; 
in the summer of 1820 a recrudescence of something like the old relations 
between them'® compelled Mary to force Claire’s second exile—this 
time to Casa Bojti in Florence, whither Shelley conducted her on October 
20. Claire was never thereafter regularly a member of the Shelley house- 
hold. The tone of Shelley’s letters to her during this period is indicated 
by Dowden’s summary.'!™ 

It would be impossible to present here anything like a full account of 
these letters; nor will it be necessary. A few observations upon them will 
suffice. In letters before the meeting with Emilia, Shelley holds out to 
Claire the prospect of a cruise to Greece with a friend of Medwin’s—a 
“man of large fortune.” He does not know whether this would be practi- 
cable or not, but knows that 

100 Lord Byron’s Correspondence (1922), 11, 16. 
101 Dowden, 1, 515 n. 102 Marshall, 1, 112. 


108 See Dowden, 11, 331. Claire’s Ms. diary lists five entries of ‘Walk out with Shelley in 
the evening” between June 25 and July 13. 10 17, 349-350. 
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if it were it would give me the greatest pleasure, and the pleasure might be 
either doubled or divided by your presence or absence. All this will be explained 
and determined in time; meanwhile lay to your heart what I say, and do not 
mention it in your letter to Mary.’® 


Claire’s importance for him faded with the growth of his infatuation for 
Emilia. By January 16, 1821, “the Greek expedition appears to be broken 
up,” and Shelley feels called upon to assure Claire that “there is no 
reason that you should fear any mixture of that which you call Jove’! 
in his feeling for Emilia—just as he later has to assure her about his 
feeling for Jane.” 

Claire required these assurances as the price of her having once loved 
him. The attachment which she had felt toward Shelley in 1814-15 
had been driven out by his own failure in the test and by the Byron affair 
and its outcome; in 1816 she had let Shelley know how things were, not 
mincing matters; during these later years one cannot question that love 
of and anxiety for Allegra, and hatred of Byron, were her ruling passions. 
That there was anything more than an occasional sentimental tenderness 
in her heart for Shelley from 1815 until his death I am inclined to 
doubt;! certainly all the facts which I have been able to collect make 
against the possibility of there having been, in 1817 or after, any physical 
connection between them.'®* Nevertheless she derived comfort from his 


1 Ingpen, 11, 826. Dowden (11, 356) suppresses the last ten words of the quotation. 

16 Ingpen, 11, 844. 

107 Cf., e.g., letters to Claire of June 8, 182i (11, 873) and Feb. 1822 (11, 940). 

108 Her allusion (in a letter written to Jane Williams in the late 1820’s) to a “happy pas- 
sion” in her life, which “like all things perfect in its kind” was “fleeting” and “‘only lasted 
ten minutes” (letter printed in full in Marshall, 11, 159-160) might be taken to refer to one 
for Shelley. Her diary, however, would suggest that she is talking about Trelawny, with 
whom she had some sort of memorable emotional experience on Sept. 6, 1822. Miss Isabel 
C. Clarke, Shelley and Byron (London: Hutchinson, 1934), p. 63, notices this letter, but 
connects it with the Byron affair. 

108 Lack of space prevents me from considering in detail the scandal promulgated by 
Paolo and Elise in the summer of 1820, reported by Hoppner to Byron in September of 
that year, denied by Mary, Aug. 1821. The complete text of Mary’s letter, recovered in 
Lord Byron’s Correspondence (1922) unfortunately adds nothing of consequence. I shall 
only say here that a careful consideration of the available evidence leads me to the con- 
clusion that the story was pure slander, the result of a blackmail attempt. As he did not 
make it good, William Graham’s assertion in his introduction to Last Links with Byron, 
Shelley and Keats (London, 1898) that he knew “‘the rights of the story” and would tell all 
subsequent to the publication of the Hobhouse Memoirs, can, I think, be dismissed as 
pure bluff. I am convinced that Claire did not tell Graham much about herself and Shelley. 
Professor White’s paper, “Shelley’s Neapolitan ‘Daughter’,” read at the last M.L.A. 
meeting, revealed his discovery of a birth-record, baptismal-record, and death-record for 
the child whom it has been known Shelley befriended and who died at Naples in the sum- 
mer of 1820. In these documents the child is designated as Elena Adelaide Shelley, daughter 
of Percy Shelley and Mary Godwin—yet she was no child of Mary’s. Professor White 
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attentions and expected attentions from him. Though, subsequent to 
October 1820, except for short visits exiled from the Shelley house by 
Mary’s decree'!® she kept Shelley writing comforting letters to her and 
busy making her exile up to her in various other ways—requiring him, 
for instance, to spend his 1821 birthday with her, while Mary remained 
at the Baths of Pisa, disappointed at being unable to surprise her 
husband with a miniature of herself which she had been planning to give 
him as a birthday present." Shelley’s feeling about this requirement is 





discusses the various possibilities. I am convinced by his argument that Elena was not 
Shelley’s child but a nameless infant whom the Shelleys intended to adopt, and am 
heartily in accord with his belief that she was not Shelley’s child by Claire. 

110 T shall not give evidence for this statement in full. See, e.g. the following passage in 
Shelley’s letter to John Gisborne of June, 1822 (not given in Ingpen’s version, recovered in 
the Julian Ed., x, 403): ‘Mary is not, for the present, much discontented with her [Claire’s] 
visit, which is merely temporary, and which the circumstances of the case rendered indis- 
pensable.” 

10 T am afraid that this was the way of it, in spite of the attempts of Dowden (1, 419 ff.) 
to explain the facts (a) that Aug. 4 was Shelley’s birthday and (b) that on Aug. 4 he was 
at Leghorn with Claire. Dowden tries to explain these awkward facts in such a way as to 
clear the poet of disloyalty to Mary. Beginning with the phrase “‘A letter with news” in 
the diary entry for Aug. 2 (Shelley and Mary, p. 658) he makes the assumptions that this 
was a letter from Byron, informing Shelley of his intention to depart, with the Gamba 
tribe, for Switzerland; that Shelley would fear that it was his intention to leave Allegra 
behind, and—with Mary, of course, concurring—would feel that it was necessary to 
depart for Ravenna with all haste; that on the way he would of course wish to consult with 
Claire (then vacationing at Leghorn) with regard to a matter so involving the safety of her 
child. Mrs. Marshall (1, 291-292), Ingpen (11, 885, n. 2) and the Julian ed. (x, 295, n. 1) 
follow Dowden. 

The story, however, does not hang together. To begin with: Byron, on July 23, intended 
to take Allegra with him (letter to Hoppner, Letters and Journals, v, 327). Dowden knew 
this letter (see his p. 419) and recognized it as a difficulty, which he attempts to surmount 
by supposing that “before the close of July either Byron’s intention was altered, or he had 
not thought well to inform Shelley of his plans,” citing in a note the fact that ‘‘Shelley 
tells Mary that he himself had persuaded Byron to take Allegra to Switzerland.” 

It is true that Shelley does so (see his letter to Mary, Aug. 15, Julian Ed. Letter px1rx). 
Dowden thus secures a color of plausibility for his thesis. But when one turns to the whole 
of the letter, which Dowden does not print in full, it becomes obvious that, far from initiat- 
ing Shelley’s departure for Ravenna, the Allegra matter develops later. Paragraph 3 of the 
letter begins: One thing of great consequence, however, and which cannot be thought of 
too soon is Allegra—and what is to be done with her.” Shelley would surely not have ex- 
pressed himself quite thus if he had talked to Mary upon the subject before his departure. 
And so with regard to his detailed account to Mary of the situation at Ravenna, in other 
letters of the group, which can be read in Ingpen’s edition. 

What makes it certain, however, that Dowden’s story is at least erroneous is a passage 
in the Aug. 6 letter to Mary (recovered in R. H. Hill, Shelley Correspondence, p. 36) in 
which Shelley requests her to “take care both on your part and on that of the Masons 
that she [Claire] does not known that I am on a visit to A [Albé, ie. Byron].” This, of 
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reflected in his letter to Mary written en route four days later, in which 
he tells her that he has “been detained [the ostensible purpose of his 
journey was a visit to Byron] by having made an embarrassing and in- 
explicable arrangement, more than twelve hours.””””? It is not on record 
that he ever explained the nature of this arrangement to Mary. How- 
ever, it is plain that Claire no longer attracted him. To Mary, ten days 
later, he wrote: 

My greatest content would be utterly to desert all human society. I would retire 
with you and our child to a solitary island. . . . If I dared trust my imagination, 
it would tell me that there are one or two chosen companions besides yourself 
whom I should desire. But to this I would not listen—where two or three are 
gathered together, the devil is among them. And good, far more than evil 
impulses, love, far more than hatred, has been to me, except as you have been 
its object, the source of all sorts of mischief." 


True words! But at twenty-nine years of age, the poet proved not much 
more able to profit by his own better judgment than at twenty-two. 
Claire, however, is not now the woman of the hour. 

His sense of duty to her, however, kept him writing to her in the spring 
of 1822, under circumstances which Mary’s attitude made necessary— 
most humiliating circumstances." After July 8 there was for him no 
more Claire, no more Jane, no more agonizing. 


In the preceding pages I have endeavored to establish Claire in the 
position which it seems to me she clearly deserves and which has not 
thus far been accorded to her—that of a soul-sister of first importance in 
Shelley’s sentimental history. I have tried to show that she is referred 





course, explodes Dowden’s explanation, which he had been at pains to frame in order to 
throw a favorable light upon Shelley’s birthday absence. 

Dowden has a chance to escape here, since he was working with the Shelley and Mary 
version of this letter—a version from which the passage recovered by Mr. Hill from the 
original had been excised. But it must be remembered that he begins his three pages of 
special pleading with “‘On August 2, Shelley was again at home, but on the same day arrived 
a letter from Byron, earnestly requesting that he might see him at Ravenna... .”” Dow- 
den, I am convinced was aware that with regard to the sender and contents he was making 
assumptions, and that his positive statement was misleading. However, he appears to 
have felt that the end justified the means. The point is a small one, but I have thought it 
worth while to set it forth at length as an illustration of the Dowden bias and method. 

12 Ingpen, 11, 886. Dowden does not print this part of the letter. 

13 Ingpen, 11, 905. 

14 See the cancelled passage at the head of Shelley’s letter to Claire, Apr. 2, 1822 (pas- 
sage recovered in the Julian Ed., x, 367): “Address me at the post offce—not Hodgson 
(for that name is liable to mistakes, but) Joe James, and I will take care to procure the 
letter.” 
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to in two dark passages in Epipsychidion; that she must be taken into 
account in the proper approach to Alastor, that the central strain in 
Julian and Maddalo can be rightly understood only with reference to her. 
That in parts of the argument I may have seemed to be cobweb-spinning 
or endeavoring to raise myself with the aid of my own boot-straps is, I 
hope, not my fault, but the fault of the material. My apology is in essence 
that I have had to write this article precisely because the material was 
so sparse and so scattered. I have tried, however, to take into considera- 
tion all of the facts now available, although I have not cited them all. 
Errors in fact or in logic may very possibly be detected. I hope, however, 
that in its main contentions this paper will win acceptance by the 
generality of Shelley specialists as a contribution toward a true view of 
Shelley’s poetry, emotional biography, and personality. Such a view is 
obviously not furnished by the Victorian tradition. 
Joun HARRINGTON SMITH 
Washington University 
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CARLYLE’S MARGINALIA IN STERLING’S ESSAYS 
AND TALES 


OWHERE, perhaps, are the Carlyle marginal annotations more 

suggestive and diverting than on his copies of Essays and Tales 
by John Sterling, in the Harry Elkins Widener Memorial Collection at 
the Harvard College Library.' 

This Sterling is, of course, Carlyle’s John Sterling, subject of the Car- 
lyle Life to be issued three years later.2 Commonly known only as a 
young man for whom two unnecessary biographies were written,* Ster- 
ling appears on further acquaintance to be delightfully representative 
of his time.* Though the chronicle of his years is largely a record of vain 
flittings in search of health, ending in slow death by tuberculosis, he 
managed throughout to keep his soul singularly alive and sensitive. A 
brilliant leader of the famous ‘“‘Apostles” at Cambridge, he shared the 
undergraduate idealism there of the 1820’s. As part owner of the young 
Athenaeum in 1828 and 18295 he did his bit at “uplift’”’ in journalism. 
As Blackwood’s ‘‘New Contributor’ and as amateur-at-large about a 
hundred years ago, he resumed a literary career reflecting nicely a be- 
lated taste which we might call parlour-romanticism. Always reformer 
outside of party, he passed from vehement radicalism to a sad watch- 
fulness upon society, generous in desire but conservative in hope. His 
changing religion shared with complexity and thoroughness separate 
phases of the contemporary Sturm und Drang. As pupil and curate of 
Julius Hare, as devotee of Coleridge, as intimate of Carlyle, he received 
with exaltation the diverse gifts of the victorious German thought. 

The volumes of which Carlyle’s copies are under discussion are pref- 
aced by a long biographical introduction, the anxious work of Julius 
Hare. They present the bulk of Sterling’s prose except a forgotten novel. 
Arthur Coningsby: some salvage from early columns of the Athenaeum, 

1 Collected and edited with a memoir of his life by Julius Charles Hare, M.A. In two 
volumes (London, 1848). Citations of this copy are made by the kind permission of the 
Custodian of the Harry Elkins Widener Collection at Harvard College Library. References 
to these margins are included in the text. 

* The Life of John Sterling (London, 1851).—All references in this paper to the works 
of Thomas Carlyle are to the Centenary Edition (London: Chapman and Hall, 1896-99). 

* See A. P. Stanley, “Archdeacon Hare,” Quarterly Review, xcvit (June, 1855), 5. 

‘ The present writer has in preparation a study of John Sterling, including a criticism of 
Carlyle’s biography, based upon unpublished letters in addition to printed sources. 

5 See (M. Trench), Richard Chevenix Trench. Letters and Memorials (London, 1888), 
1, 17. 6 See Blackwood’s Magazine, x11 (November, 1837), 573. 

7 E. Wilson (London, 1833). This novel is studied by S. Howe, Wilhelm Meister and his 
English Kinsmen (New York, 1930). 
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much from Blackwood’s Magazine (for which Sterling wrote volumi- 
nously both in prose and verse), and various articles from the London 
and Westminster Review, the Foreign Quarterly Review, and the Quarterly 
Review. The materials differ greatly in value. First come some unremark- 
able sketches in historical and literary reproduction, entitled ‘Shades 
of the Dead.” Most characteristic, perhaps, are fanciful and symbolic 
apologues in a series ending with the more considerable romantic tale, 
“The Onyx Ring.” Worth attention, certainly, are three groups of ro- 
mantic aphorisms under the captions: “Crystals from a Cavern,” 
“Thoughts and Images,” “Sayings and Essayings.” Of sterner stuff are 
certain notable critical essays, including the excellent estimate of the 
young Carlyle in the London and Westminster,’ the first warm apprecia- 
tion of Carlyle in England.® 

The marginal entries hold special interest because of the famous friend- 
ship between Carlyle and Sterling—to both a major experience, even 
better revealed in letters than in the warm memories of the Life. Mrs. 
Carlyle reported in its first year that her husband had at last found a 
real friend, “which among his various intimate acquaintances and well- 
wishers he never had before.””!® And two years later Carlyle wrote to 
Emerson: “There is a man here called John Sterling, whom I love better 
than anybody I have met since a certain sky-messenger alighted to me 
at Craigenputtock and vanished in the Blue again.’ When thereafter 
the broken health of Sterling allowed him to be in the vicinity of London, 
there were meetings glorious with intellectual collision, as these two most 
brilliant of talkers dealt with their multitudinous themes, “except in 
opinion not disagreeing.””!* Of Sterling’s literary aspirations Carlyle was 
the chosen mentor, careful, honest, expectant, resolute in his efforts to 
turn the voluble and facile writer from poetry to prose.’* And repeatedly 
in hope for effectiveness as well as for health he preached postponement 
and “‘silence”’: 
Courage, my brother! There is nothing at all lost yet; and there is the whole 
world still to win. I speak this advisedly. If I could persuade the man to sit 
quiet and silent (silent, I say . . . ) for atwelve month or so and do nothing at all 
but let the aeriform become liquid and solid, I would back him against the 
British Empire.“ 


Against the volatile and restless in Sterling’s temperament Carlyle 
chafed at times. He wrote to Emerson in 1843: ‘‘He flings too much sheet- 


8 “Carlyle’s Works,” xxxtm (October, 1839), 1. * Carlyle, op. cit., p. 191. 

10 J. A. Froude, Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle (London, 1883), 1, 39. 

" Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and Ralph Waldo Emerson, 1834-1872 (Boston, 
1883), 1, 140. 2 T. Carlyle, Life of Sterling, p. 106. 

3 A. Carlyle, Letters of Thomas Carlyle to John Stuart Mill, John Sterling and Robert 
Browning (New York, 1923), pp. 210, 217, 236, 237. M4 Tbid., p. 231. 
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lightning and unrest into me when we meet in these low moods of mine, 
and yet one always wants him back again: ‘No doing with him or 
without him,’ the dog!’’”® Something of patronage implicit in Carlyle’s 
Life of Sterling shades, though only faintly, the beauty of their relation. 
But the letters register a special warmth and peace, as the tempestuous 
Carlyle is revealed saying things grave and brave to the younger spirit 
of the younger friend. 


It is no surprise, then, to find on our special margins annotations plenti- 
ful and lively, even for Carlyle. Of Sterling’s prose pieces here selected 
and collected he had sometimes been on a first reading the anxious 
critic. Between their lines he now followed with affection and sorrow the 
spiritual history of the friend with whom he had perhaps been most 
impatient and whom he had most tenderly loved. The introductory 
memoir, we know, if only from his first chapter in the Life of Sterling, 
was not to his liking. He read with guilty compunction. He had been 
appointed co-executor with Julius Hare of Sterling’s papers, and had 
left the task of edition and introduction all too willingly to the unfortu- 
nate Hare.'* The notes, therefore, even when they are mere lines, make 
capital reading. 

They have Carlyle’s usual nicety of finish. Here is the dainty hand- 

writing, compact, clear even though made throughout in rather light 
pencil. It quite justifies the satisfaction which the old Carlyle took in 
his script years later according to Allingham’s recollections: 
I could not be taught to write at school; the masters gave me up in despair. I 
taught myself afterwards. A hand should be legible, neat, and saving of space. 
I was very economical of paper, perhaps too much so. I don’t quite approve of 
your hand. . . . I like my own as well as any I have seen.?” 


Here are the customary precisions, the careful punctuation determined 
by explicit grammatical consistencies, the expected annoyance at minor 
inaccuracies or vagueness. Here are dates sometimes most welcome in a 
memoir which makes indefiniteness a point of delicacy. Sterling’s youth- 
ful comment on Saint Simonism is placed (1, p. xliv) at 1828, and his 
long association with a beloved spot in the Isle of Wight is spread (1, 
89) from 1828 to 1844. Sometimes a memory kindles as in the item for 
1835 (1, p. xl): “It was now that I first saw Sterling, in the India House 
with Mill.” And a grave entry (1, 382) tops the essay on German 
literature: ‘This was Sterling’s last piece.” Carlyle must needs identify 


% Correspondence of Carlyle and Emerson, 11, 56. 

16 See Carlyle’s letter to his mother: J. A. Froude, Thomas Carlyle. A History of his Life 
in London, 1834-1881 (New York, 1884), 1, 357. 

17H. Allingham and D. Redford, William Allingham. A Diary (London, 1907), p. 216. 
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all personal reference, keeping sometimes with unexpected discretion 
to initials in case of a satirical recollection. He likes to suppose the actual 
friend to whom a quoted letter is addressed, and once at least (1, p. 
xlv) guesses wrong at Frederick Maurice instead of Richard Cheve- 
nix Trench. He claims (1, 181) as Sterling’s own an anonymous narrative 
of a visit to Montaigne’s house. And two badly conceived figures from 
life in the “Onyx Ring’”’ are recognized with only mild protests, “Moi!’’ 
(11, 519) and “Goethe, alas!” (11, 417). 

Pleasantest are quick responses to sayings of Sterling, as in the lively 
give-and-take of those old walks and talks. Thus, at a strangely obscure 
use of the word “moral,” there comes a twinkle from the margin (11, 
634), “Quant au physique c’est assez bien, mais quant au moral elle 
n’a pas le sou!”’ Again the text quotes some nonsense lines by a hypothet- 
ical Nathaniel Lee, identified elsewhere by Carlyle as Sterling himself :'* 


Methinks I see a hieroglyphic bat 
Skim o’er the zenith in a slip-shod hat.— 


and Carlyle produces from memory (11, 538) the end: 


Whiles to shed infant’s blood with horrid strides 
A damn’d potatoe on a whirlwind rides. . . . 


concluding with his familiar, ‘“Eheu!’’—whether in apology for his share 
in such triviality or, more likely, in sad recollection of happy nonsense- 
hours recalled in loneliness. And at the end of twenty-six imitative stanzas 
all about poetry and nature and elves, inserted in the “Onyx Ring,” he 
observes (11, 509), “Very good Goethesque @ la S.” 

The numerous lines along the sides of Sterling’s text or curving above 
certain phrases are clearly for the most part marks of approval. Of this 
the context seldom allows doubt. And disfavor, we soon perceive, usually 
breaks through into explosive emphasis. Carlyle, we know, really liked 
Sterling’s prose.!* 

Most frequent is his response to Sterling’s real epigrammatic neatness, 
cultivated in his recurrent experiments at adagia. He feels, as any reader 
must, the blight of bigotry implied in the capital phrase (1, 408) “the 
black art of thinking,” the trenchancy in various fine commentaries on 
life (as 11, 118): “To execute a thought is the same thing as to execute a 
man, that is, to put an end to it.” And he caps Sterling’s maxim that 
“one dupe is as impossible as one twin,” by the corollary, (11, 121) ‘“Two 
to a bargain.” 

The marginalia are amazingly full of Carlyle specialties—slogans, 
personalities, prejudices, blasts, and counterblasts. To Sterling’s apo- 

18 Froude, Carlyle’s Life in London, 1, 283. 

19 A. Carlyle, New Letters of Thomas Carlyle (London, 1904), 1, 52. 
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theosis of Thomas Arnold is applied the cooling card (1, p. xxx), 
“Small drink, I fear.’ To a diatribe upon the “‘mean and insolent bar- 
barian,”” Napoleon, Carlyle remonstrates (11, 104), “‘no, no,” though by 
the date of reading his hero-worship of the Emperor was quite ended.”° 
Reading that the talk of Dr. Johnson was inferior to the talk of Cole- 
ridge, he corrects (1, p. xxv), “superior you mean.” He takes a natural 
satisfaction (11, 184) in the observation perhaps echoed from himself 
that vague benevolence is ‘‘moonshine of the mind.” He likes to hear 
Sterling speak slightingly of freedom (1, 391), and to admit (1, p. xli) 
in a letter from St. Vincent to Trench: “The Negroes are by no means 
so poetical a race as you seem to suppose.” There is his laughing antip- 
athy to the cult of “Art,” a marginal exclamation when a recreant lover 
leaves as parting advice to his abandoned lady, “In particular I would 
recommend to you the art of lithograph drawing” (11, 608)—again, a 
hearty “poor wretches” at the spectacle of art-devotees spending an 
excursion day, discerning natural forms in Gothic architecture (1, 417). 
He marks of course Sterling’s zeal for elementary education (11, 572), his 
test of the civic conscience by the resolute determination to achieve it 
(u, 32). As apostle of Germany to the English, he is pleased by Sterling’s 
repeated tributes to the culture of Germany, where (1, 404) “‘may now 
probably be found the greater part of the generous knowledge and 
earnest meditation extant upon earth.” He sanctions Sterling’s hot 
dislike for ‘‘acrid and noxious pretensions in English morals” (11, 177), 
his preference for old-time worshippers of “‘sticks and stones, pot-herbs 
and onions,” in contrast to the “arbitrary dogmas” and “generalized 
lies which pass for modern religious truths” (1, 186). But he greets 
any suggestions of Irvingite rhapsody (as at 1, pp. xxiii, xliv) with “pooh! 
pooh!” and “O heaven!” 

The pencil traces, not at all to our surprise, a melancholy commentary 
on the duskiness of human experience (1, 356). It carves out in frequent 
passages uncited here whatso is disillusioned or sardonic in Sterling’s 
observation. “Daily, customary life,” the margin (11, 128) seems to agree, 
“is a dark and mean abode for man.” And the exclamation (!) marks an 
ironical shock when an innocent Maria confides (1, 582): “It comes on 
me like a heavy blow whenever I hear anyone despair of full and tran- 
quil happiness.” 

The pencil gives a stoic response to the sterner moments of Sterling’s 
confession (11, 569). Most gladly it applauds the honest independence 
of Sterling’s religio-moral convictions: ‘‘We must do more than clearly 

*” The change appears in the report of Carlyle’s last lecture of 1839 quoted from the 


Examiner. See R. H. Shepherd, Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Thomas Carlyle 
(London, 1881), 1, 214. 
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understand in what way the various religions have resolved such great 
problems as those of free will and necessity (for instance); we must also 
do it for ourselves.” And the margin (1, p. xxxviii) answers, “‘yes, yes.” 

One aphorism noted by Carlyle (11, 116) might well be his own: ““Emo- 
tion turning back on itself and not leading to thought is the element of 
madness.” His passionate sense of the danger of inward brooding is the 
most conspicuous note of his early work. His early letters contain a 
steady warning against the insidious poisonings of introversion.* Such 
in Sartor” were the Sorrows of Teufelsdroeckh, ‘‘a Gehenna within.” 
So in the noble essay on the letters of von Ense: “Says Goethe, ‘I have 
never thought about thinking! ... what a thrift of thinking faculty 
there! . . . But how much wastefuller still is it to feel about Feeling! . . . 
Gazing inward on one’s self—why this can drive one mad, like the monks 
of Athos.¥ 

Even the habit of abstract speculation, specially theological, as we 
know, Carlyle came to distrust increasingly with the years.** So to Ster- 
ling debating, as his manner was, on fixed fate and free will (1, p. xliii), 
he gave his characteristic exhortation here: “‘not free, yet sense of right 
and wrong,—how?—No matter how/ Adhere you to the right, and never 
ask ‘how’.” 

Frequently he recognizes himself in Sterling’s open or veiled allusion. 
Adverse criticism, as usual, he takes equably, as Sterling’s energetic 
derision for his style-volcanics (1, 360). After a bit of foolish volubility 
about Carlyle’s Houyhnhnmian inability to distinguish between war 
and massacre, the margin (1, 371) mildly observes, “this too required 
to be said if not already known,” merely correcting a dangerous in- 
sinuation concerning the September massacres, “Omit that, which is 
mere French theory and inconceivable.” The reader notes in the essay 
on himself Sterling’s exaggerated stress upon his sorrowfulness, his 
melancholy pilgrimage through a spectre-haunted experience. And as 
he follows the text of “Crystals from a Cavern,” he accepts as meant 
for himself Sterling’s solemn sympathy for noble spirits tormented; for 
the margin (1, 103) answers, perhaps in amused protest: ““Moi? Dear S!” 


These marginalia are highly interesting as they show Carlyle’s mind 
on what appears to be his first careful reading of the Memoir,” and the 


% C. E. Norton, Early Letters of Thomas Carlyle, 1814-1826 (London, 1886), pp. 72, 156. 

™ (London, 1901), p. 120. 

%3 “Varnhagen von Ense’s Memoirs,” Critical and Miscellaneous Essays (London, 1899), 
Iv, 108-109. % See letter to Sterling, 17 January, 1837, New Letters, 1, 52. 

% See in qualification Carlyle letter of 9 December, 1847, Shepherd, of. cit., 1, 16. This 
suggests that Carlyle had some knowledge of the memoir in advance of its publication— 
knew at least that it was to be “long-winded.” 
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rising protests out of which his Life of Sterling was to come three years 
later. His Life, as it tells, was intended partly as a corrective to Hare’s, 
partly to lay the dust of the ecclesiastical uproar from ‘“‘the religious 
newspapers” upon its publication, an outcry over the “infidelity” of the 
delightful and religious Sterling, who had once been ordained deacon 
but had come later to feel himself outside the ““Church”’ as it understood 
itself. Hare had written in reluctant obedience to duty,”’ clearly fearing 
on the one side inevitable assault from the English Review and the 
Record,** and on the other from the undogmatic friends of Sterling, 
especially Carlyle and Mill, adverse criticism for his Christian and 
Anglican emphasis.*® There was never a chance that Hare could give 
satisfaction. And Sterling was to remain a “theological cockshy,”’ as, by 
Froude’s report, Emerson and Carlyle had dreaded.*® The tempests in 
the ecclesiastical teapot are too minute for consideration here. Hare’s 
account of Sterling may be defended as perhaps truer than Carlyle’s.*! 
But with no great gift for discretion, the generous Hare was wont to 
rush headlong into literary “vindications.”” And he produced a vindica- 
tion of Sterling which was to seem to Carlyle false, pallid, shorn of 
radiance. Carlyle had no intention at the time, we know, of starting a 
new controversy in print.” But his first entry (1, p. ix) in the margin 
here strikes the note of irritation: ““Nonsense, sir!’’ 

He goes sniffing for even minor errors. Hare is not allowed his special 
spelling “‘t”’ for the end of the past participle, but is rebuked (1, p. xiv) 
by a disciplinary “ ‘ed,’ Boy—‘norma scribendi!’”’ The date is de- 
manded (1, p. xxxvi) of a projected tour in Germany. A date is chal- 
lenged (1, p. xxii) in the life of Edward Irving, a date which Hare, for 
a wonder, gives and gives correctly. After a panegyric on Sterling’s 
brilliance in argument the margin (1, p. xxxi) objects: ‘‘not a correct 
description altogether.” Once Carlyle, failing to recognize a familiar 
quotation from Wordsworth, demands (1, p. xxxv) a more definite 
ascription than to “our great bard”: ““‘Who, whom, ocritic?” Hare is not 
allowed to know the length of Sterling’s stay in his own parish, deter- 
mined by Carlyle as eight rather than six months—and is proved indeed 
to have contradicted himself in successive pages (1, pp. lvii, lviii). And 
on reading that Sterling crossed the Channel in a fishing-boat after the 

* Part 1, Chap. 1. 

" F. Maurice, Life of Frederick Denison Maurice (New York, 1884), 1, 548. 

** See English Review, X (June to Decmber, 1848), 399 ff. 

The long compaign of the Record against the Sterling Club, held infidel for bearing the 
name of Sterling, begins March 1, 1849. Maurice, op. cit., 1, 532. 

* C. Fox, Memories of Old Friends, 2d edition (Philadelphia, 1884), p. 247. 

* Op. cit., 1, 357, note. 3! Stanley, op. cit., pp. 5-6, note. 

® Fox, op. cit., p. 266. 
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crumbling of a personally conducted Spanish revolution, Carlyle takes 
his marginal satisfaction again (1, p. xxxix): “Nonsense ¢his; not true.” 
The entries in Hare’s margins suggest most strongly the anticlerica| 
animus of the future Life of Sterling, in particular its parenthetical con- 
tempts for the deadened spirit of Christianity and of Anglicanism. 
Variations on the contempt-theme form, so to speak, the orchestral ac- 
companiment of the Life. Wilson printed from Carlyle’s diary of 1848 
among proposed works two titles, the Life of Sterling and the Exodus from 
Hounds itch, that threatened sequel to Sartor which was to demolish 
the old clothes of a discarded Christianity. The Exodus was never 
written, but by Wilson’s impression its spirit was deeply interfused in 
the biography.™ Carlyle, too, we are told, was roused to his long delayed 
task after a violent anti-clerical tilt at the house of Lord Ashburton.* 
The Life of Sterling is an iconoclastic volume to the reader who reads. 
When Sterling asserts, “By the statement of Roman Catholics and 
Protestants the men who care for adhering to any acceptation of 
Christianity are not a tenth of the nation,’ the margin (1, p. xxxvii) 
answers, “‘better admit the fact at any rate.”” The pencil notes Sterling's 
reproach for (1, 414) a “locked church,” for (1, 400) “the torpid, priestly 
colleges of England,”’ his too easy ridicule for (1, 403) ‘‘an Oxford pro- 
fessor nearly worried to death by controverting or supporting (we forget 
which) St. Thomas Aquinas.” During a long meditation Sterling grieves 
over the lapse in Christian conduct from the apostolic example of Peter, 
Paul, and John: “Laymen have altogether and clergymen almost ceased 
to regard them as models for us except in their abstinence from acts of 
sin.” And the margin (1, p. 1) echoes sourly, ““Models!’’ Once in bitter- 
ness Sterling speaks of Anglican narrowness, of the bigotry which im- 
poses creeds by force, demanding acceptance by act of will: ‘‘On all sides 
yawns the grim and stupid falsehood. The will has nothing to do with 
belief.”” And the margin (1, 114) agrees, “It is indeed stupid.’’ Most 
significant is the entry which caps Sterling’s wistful desire for apostolic 
sanctity: 
So that this, like so many other speculations and projects must end, I fear, only 
in a prayer to God to pardon the sins I have committed, while the thoughts have 
been passing through my mind—and to give me the honest heart and single eye 
without which all attempts to serve him are miserable hypocrisy. 


And the margin (1, p. liv) says with grim implication: “This man must 
soon leave ‘the Church’.” 
The only commonly read pages of Carlyle’s Life are in the famous 


%D. A. Wilson, Carlyle on Cromwell and others (London, 1925), p. 409. 
% Carlyle at the Zenith (London, 1927), p. 368. % Carlyle’s Life in London, u1, 57. 
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Chapter vim of part 1. Here is the full-length satirical portrait of 
Coleridge “sitting on the brow of Highgate hill, girt with mystery and 
enigma,”’ murmuring “of om-m-ject and sum-m-ject,” of “reason” and 
“understanding,” amid the incense of his devotees, discoursing trans- 
cendentally and interminably. It is a barrage of ridicule, magnificent 
and irresistible, unpardonably ruthless, though Coleridge had been 
seventeen years in his grave and had dwelt for so long before in a 
shadowy limbo world. Carlyle’s impatience with Coleridge was matter 
of half a lifetime and has its own substantial history. Little skits on the 
Coleridgean vagaries formed a staple of his letter-repertory in early 
days. A finished pen-portrait to his brother in 1824 has the dreadful 
competence though not the imagination of the illustrious version of 
1851.* 

By 1848 Carlyle had been for some time considerably out of practice. 
But an entry in our margins shows memory quickening for revival. 
Sterling has written of his first call on Coleridge (during which the sage 
spoke for two and three-quarters hours out of the three), and has referred 
with careful respect to the speaker’s person and delivery. To this Carlyle 
(1, p. xxiv): “Stoops much, shuffles in walking, does not seem to know 
exactly whence or whitherward in any respect. He always ‘preaches’ in 
a kind of melancholy, snuffling recitative.”’ 

Throughout Hare’s Memoir the frequent name of Coleridge brings 
dispute. Thus: 


1. Coleridge, as he is quoted, pronounces upon the sacramental position of 
Luther: “His idea of Christ’s body becoming infinite by its union with the divine 
is entirely wrong.” And the margin (1, p. xvii) says, certainly with some excuse, 
“So you think.” 

2. Christendom, says Coleridge, “is so obviously superior to all the rest of 
the world in everything.” And the margin (1, p. xx) demurs: “But there is 
much else here than ‘Christendom’.” 

3. “At that time,”’ says Hare, “it was coming to be acknowledged by more 
than a few that Coleridge is the true sovereign of modern English thought.” 
And the margin (1, p. xxxviii) mourns, “alas, alas.” 

4. “We must live,” says Sterling of religion, “not only for the past but for the 
present. Herein is the great merit of Coleridge, etc.” “alas!” repeats the margin 
(I, p. xxxviii). 

5. “He taught me to believe,” quoth Sterling, “that an empirical philosophy 
is none, that Faith is the highest Reason, etc. etc.” “1836,” says the margin 
(1, p. xv), “but in 1844?” 


By his death in 1844 Sterling had indeed traveled far from Coleridgean 


% J. A. Froude, Thomas Carlyle. A History of the First Forty Years of his Life, 179!-1835 
(New York, 1882), 1, 179. 
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terminologies. But considerable disillusion had not destroyed his respect 
for the Highgate instruction. And he made from his death-bed an 
excellent confession of faith, whether or not he got it by the highest 
Reason: “I am lying, in pain and weakness, but without dread, on the 
threshold of a higher world than this, which is not a low one.’’87 


6. Again: “The Pelew Islanders,” Coleridge is quoted as saying, ‘possess 
rather superstition than religion,” being ignorant of “the personality of the 
Deity.” . . . “What produced the universe they could not tell.”” And the margin 
(1, p. xxi) answers in the answer of Faust, Carlyle’s most frequent quotation 
from Goethe, used often to express his sense of ineffable mystery or to rebuke 
the irreverence of human definition: “Wer darf Ihn nennen!” 

7. “Sterling,” Hare reports, used to say that he owed more to Frederick 
Maurice, “than to any other man except Coleridge.’”’ The marginal “hoohoo” 
(1, p. xiv) is plainly derisive. 


Carlyle had, of course, another man in mind, himself. And a study 
of his Life of Sterling as well as of his letters, beautiful and wise, to the 
younger friend, make clear his persuasion that Sterling was a dis- 
ciple of his own. Such was the opinion of Carlyle’s biographers, 
Froude and Wilson.** Nor would Sterling have denied a certain disciple- 
ship, though he maintained his private thoughts in far more independ- 
ence than Carlyle suspected.*® In 1851 Carlyle was to quote, as was 
certainly his right, a late letter to him from Sterling, the next to the 
last: ““Toward me it is still more true than toward England that no 
man has been and done like you.’’*° 

ANNE KIMBALL TUELL 


Note: Certain further notes in the same margins, inviting more de- 
sultory comment, are reserved for future study. 


Wellesley College 


37 Trench, op. cit., 1, 272. 
%8 Froude, Carlyle’s Life in London, 1, 298. 
D. A. Wilson, Carlyle to the French Revolution (London, 1924), p. 372. 
39 See E. W. Coningham, Twelve Letters by John Sterling (London and Brighton, 1851). 
© Life of Sterling, p. 261. 
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LI 
HAWTHORNE’S HESTER AND FEMINISM 


HEN G. P. Lathrop wrote his A Study of Hawthorne (1876) he 
found it necessary, in discussing the interpretation of The Scarlet 
Letter, to protest against the identification of Hawthorne’s own beliefs 
with those given to Hester.! Lathrop’s protest—which has not much 
affected subsequent criticism—was directed against a violent review by 
Arthur Cleveland Coxe, one of three early reviews which mark the begin- 
ning of a persistent misapprehension (as it seems to me) in the interpre- 
tation of The Scarlet Letter. It has almost become a convention to insist 
that Hawthorne means to advocate a new standard of sex morality in 
passages like Hester’s words: ‘“‘What we did had a consecration of its 
own. We felt it so! We said so to each other!’’* Austin Warren has found 
sufficient reason to point out again that Hawthorne is careful to char- 
acterize the rebellion of Hester as the rebellion of one who “‘had wandered 
without rule or guidance, in a moral wilderness,” and that Hawthorne 
is careful to say that “Her intellect and heart had their home... in 
desert places. . . . Shame, Despair, Solitude! These had been her teachers 
... and they had made her strong, but taught her much amiss.’ 
It is the purpose of this note, not to discuss any moral question, but to 


present one argument against seizing upon the “‘consecration’’ of Hester’s 
love as the theme and moral of The Scarlet Letter. There are (I believe) 
other and more important refutations of this interpretation than the one 
here offered. But this interpretation, whether combined with approval 
or disapproval, has obscured an interesting aspect of the character of 
Hester: the way in which she represents feminist thought in Hawthorne’s 


1G. P. Lathrop, A Study of Hawthorne (Boston, 1876), pp. 214-222. 

* George B. Loring, Massachusetts Quarterly Review, 111 (September, 1850), 484-500; 
Orestes Brownson, Brownson’s Quarterly Review, new series tv (October, 1850), 528-532; 
Arthur Cleveland Coxe, “‘The Writings of Hawthorne,” Church Review, 111 (New Haven, 
January, 1851), 489-511. Lathrop incorrectly says (op. cit., p. 222) that Loring’s review 
followed and answered Coxe’s but it seems likely that Coxe’s attack was in reality inspired 
by Loring’s review. See Coxe, loc. cit., p. 503 and M. D. Conway, Life of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne (London, 1895), p. 130. The difference between the two reviews is not a matter of 
interpretation, but one of attitude. 

* The Scarlet Letter, p. 234. (References are to the Riverside edition of Hawthorne.) 
For examples of the identification of Hester’s words and Hawthorne’s own attitude see 
Conway, op. cit., pp. 130-131; George E. Woodberry, Nathaniel Hawthorne (Boston, 1902), 
pp. 197-198; Lloyd Morris, The Rebellious Puritan (New York, 1927), pp. 229-230; Carl 
Van Doren, The American Novel (New York, 1933), pp. 90-92; John Erskine, C.H.A.L., 
11, 26-27. Morris’s discussion is an extreme example. 

* The Scarlet Letter, pp. 239-240. See Warren, Nathaniel Hawthorne (New York, 1934), 
p. xxxiv. 
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own time. And this aspect of Hester is important to the proper interpre- 
tation of the book, for if Hester is in part a type feminist, Hawthorne 
would hardly have intended an identification of her views and his own. 
Austin Warren has called Hester “‘A feminist in advance of the season.’’ 
Our question will be: how far are Hester’s feminist attitudes further 
evidence for Warren’s contention that she cannot be supposed to speak 
Hawthorne’s own view or the book’s moral? 

Feminist ideas were part of the intellectual climate in which Haw- 
thorne lived, and they converged in a movement which, O. B. Frothing- 
him says, “more definitely than any other . . . can trace its beginning and 
source of its inspiration to the disciples of the transcendental philoso- 
phy.’ Now what Hawthorne has to say in The Scarlet Letter on Hester’s 
position plainly has contemporary reference, and plainly accords with 
his remarks on feminism elsewhere. Hester, in her distress, falls into 
errors that are like opinions Hawthorne saw as errors in his own time. 
Chapter x11 is, almost in its entirety, a discussion of them. Hester had 
been estranged from the normal existence of woman, in a different way 
from the feminists among Hawthorne’s contemporaries, but still es- 
tranged, as they too were estranged. “Some attribute had departed from 
her, the permanence of which had been essential to keep her a woman.” 
In turning away from the normal life of a woman, “She assumed a free- 
dom of speculation”; and her speculation was, “‘Was existence worth 
accepting, even to the happiest” of women? Hawthorne proceeds to out- 
line the task of the feminist as he sees it. 


She discerns, it may be, such a hopeless task before her. As a first step, the 
whole system of society is to be torn down, and built up anew. Then, the very 
nature of the opposite sex, or its long hereditary habit, which has become like 
nature, is to be essentially modified, before woman can be allowed to assume 
what seems a fair and suitable position. 


But not only will these impossible changes have to precede the effective 
operation of feminist ideals, but woman will have to change her own 
essential nature, and what then? ‘“‘Perhaps,”” Hawthorne answers, “‘the 
ethereal essence, wherein she has her truest life, will be found to have 
evaporated.” If a woman have a normal life, these problems do not 
arise; if she be in normal emotional balance, they solve themselves: 

A woman never overcomes these problems by any exercise of thought. They 
are not to be solved, or only in one way. If her heart chance to come uppermost, 


5 Warren, p. xxix. 

® Transcendentalism in New England (New York, 1876), p. 175.—The actual movement 
for women’s political and economic rights seems to have grown more immediately out 
of the antislavery movement. See C. R. Fish, The Rise of the Common Man 1830-1850 
(New York, 1935), pp. 270-271. Of course feminism was not entirely new in the forties. 
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they vanish. Thus, Hester Prynne, whose heart had lost its regular and healthy 
throb, wandered without a clew in the dark labyrinth of mind: now turned 
aside by an insurmountable precipice; now starting back from a deep chasm. 
There was wild and ghastly scenery all around her, and a home and comfort 


nowhere.’ 


This is not the splendid example of self-reliance some of Hester’s inter- 
preters would have her be; it is, rather, an infinitely pathetic Hester, in 
whom, to borrow Newton Arvin’s words, passion and feeling have given 
away to thought “expressive not so much of her whole being as of a 
specialized and ‘unwomanly’ function,” and to whom is lost the sense 
of human reality.® 

It is Hawthorne’s treatment, in The Blithedale Romance, of Zenobia 
and her feminism which offers the closest parallels to his remarks on 
Hester’s speculations concerning women’s sphere, although other pas- 
sages may be cited.® It is—before Zenobia has learned by experience— 
her belief and prophecy ‘‘that, when my sex shall achieve its rights, there 
will be ten eloquent women where there is now one eloquent man.” Her 
sphere shall be “‘the living voice” and by it she shall compel the world’s 
recognition. Coverdale’s reflection on all this seems to be Hawthorne’s 
own: 
What amused and puzzled me was the fact, that women, however intellectually 
superior, so seldom disquiet themselves about the rights or wrongs of their sex, 
unless their own individual affections chance to lie in idleness, or to be ill at ease. 
They are not natural reformers, but become such by the pressure of exceptional 
misfortune. I could measure Zenobia’s inward trouble by the animosity with 
which she now took up general quarrel of woman against man.!° 


Finally, when Zenobia has suffered the loss of Hollingsworth’s love, 
Hawthorne makes her describe her own condition in much the same 


7 The Scarlet Letter, pp. 198-201. 8 Hawthorne (Boston, 1929), pp. 188-189. 

* Hawthorne compares Hester to Ann Hutchinson (p. 199). In “Mrs. Hutchinson,” one 
of Hawthorne’s early essays, he says: ‘We will not look for a living resemblance of Mrs. 
Hutchinson, though the search might not be altogether fruitless. But there are portentous 
indications, changes gradually taking place in the habits and feelings of the gentle sex, 
which seem to threaten our posterity with many of those public women, whereof one was 
burden too grievous for our fathers’’ (Sketches, p. 217). The question recurs in Hawthorne’s 
last period, and in Septimius Felton he makes Sibyl Dacy speculate upon what she will do 
for women in the aeons of existence Septimius promises her. But at the end of her question- 
ing she finds no answer: “And then if, after all this investigation, it turns out—as I 
suspect—that woman is not capable of being helped, that there is something inherent in 
herself that makes it hopeless to struggle for her redemption, then what shall I do? Nay, 
I know not...” (p. 406). Compare Hawthorne’s remarks on women novelists, Caroline 
Ticknor, Hawthorne and his Publisher (Boston, 1913), pp. 141-142. 

" The Blithedale Romance, pp. 456-457. 
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terms that he used to describe Hester’s, although her speech is, of course, 
in character, and she retains her resentment. The moral is, she says, 
“That the whole universe, her own sex and yours, and Providence, or 
Destiny, to boot, make common cause against the woman who swerves 
one hair’s-breadth, out of the beaten track.” But her judgment of her- 
self is, it will be noted, exactly parallel to Hawthorne’s judgment of 
Hester: “Yes, and add (for I may as well own it now) that, with that one 
hair’s-breadth, she goes all astray and never sees the world in its true 
aspect afterwards.’ Zenobia, her natural affections “‘ill at ease,” though 
for a different reason from Hester’s, like Hester “assumed a freedom of 
speculation.” In both feminism is the product of abnormal adjustment. 
Both “wandered without a clew.” 

It need not detract from anyone’s appreciation of the emotional 
richness of The Scarlet Letter to recognize that, in his treatment of Hester, 
Hawthorne embodies his criticism of a movement contemporary with 
him, for the portrait of Hester is sympathetic, not satirical. And this 
aspect of Hester’s thinking does show Hawthorne aware of the life and 
thought about him. Hawthorne’s position is plain: there is no abstract 
solution for a problem so complicated by the nature of humanity itself. 
He has Hester learn, finally, that a woman estranged from normal ex- 


perience in whatever way cannot see her own problems in perspective; 
she recognizes at last “the impossibility that any mission of divine and 
mysterious truth should be confided to a woman stained with sin, bowed 
down with shame, or even burdened with a life-long sorrow.’’!” No one, 
certainly, is under an obligation to agree with Hawthorne, but there is 
no reason why one should not attend to what he says.” 

NEAL FRANK DOUBLEDAY 


University of Wisconsin 


" The Blithedale Romance, p. 573. 2 The Scarlet Letter, p. 311. 

3 An amusing sidelight on all this is to be found in a letter from Mrs. Hawthorne to her 
mother, which comments upon some article of Margaret Fuller’s—probably the Dial 
paper which was later expanded into Woman in the Nineteenth Century. Mrs. Hawthorne 
writes in much the terms Hawthorne himself might have put into the mouth of a happily 
married woman, had he portrayed one. She says: “It seems to me that if she were married 
truly, she would no longer be puzzled about the rights of woman. This is the revelation 
of woman’s true destiny and place, which never can be imagined by those who do not ex- 
perience the relation. In perfect, high union there is no question of supremacy. . . . Had 
there never been false and profane marriages, there would . . . be no commotion about 
woman’s rights...” (Quoted in Julian Hawthorne, Hawthorne and his Wife (Boston, 
1885], 1, 257. The letter is of 1843). Hawthorne perhaps considered Elizabeth Peabody as 
among the thwarted women who turned to some activity or agitation as compensation. 
At least he writes from Liverpool in 1855, evidently in some annoyance: “I sometimes feel 
as if I ought ... to endeavor to enlighten you as to the relation between husband and 
wife . .. . But the conjugal relation is one God never meant you to share, and which there- 
fore He apparently did not give you the instinct to understand; so there my labor would 
be lost” (Quoted in Randall Stewart, American Notebooks [New Haven, 1932], p. 328). 
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LII 
MRS. BROWNING’S RHYMES 


OR many years critics have been finding fault with Mrs. Browning’s 

rhymes. Asserting that she “richly deserves the place generally ac- 
corded her as the foremost poetess of England,”! that her Sonnets from 
the Portuguese take “rank with Shakespeare’s Sonnets and Rossetti’s 
House of Life as one of the three great English sonnet cycles,’” that 
“some of her social poems seem written in blood,’ that she is at times 
“not only original but an equal of the greatest,’ and that “her poem 
‘The Great God Pan’ is almost perfect,’’> yet critics repeat the Victorian 
criticism of her rhymes. Saintsbury considers her “proficient in all the 
qualities which distinguish ‘the poet from the prose-writer with the 
exception of ear for rhyme”’;* and this is what he says of these rhymes: 
“The dullness or falseness of her ear for consonance of sound was quite 
unparalleled, and she, with all the advantages of gentle birth, feminine 
sex, country breeding, and an almost scholarly education, confuses 
rhymes in a manner usually supposed to be limited to the lower class of 
cockneys.”? Other critics have said her rhymes are “inadmissible,’’* 
“eccentric,”’® “‘illegitimate,’’'° “slovenly false,” “‘vicious,’’” ‘feeble and 
18 “careless and perverse,’ “‘painful,’’® “really shock- 


commonplace, 
ing,’"* and that “few, if any, poets have sinned more grievously or 
frequently against the laws of metre and rhyme.’’!” 

Since “nothing has hurt her reputation more than her rhyming,’’'* I 
propose to show that in the light of the rhymes of some of the most im- 
portant modern poets Mrs. Browning’s rhymes should not be attributed 


1 Lieder, Lovett, and Root, Brilish Poetry and Prose (Boston, 1928), p. 1243. 

* Moody and Lovett, History of English Literature (New York, 1920, 1930), p. 367. 

* Woods, Watt, Anderson, The Literature of England (New York, 1936), 11, 726. 

* Emile Legouis, Short History of English Literature (Oxford, 1934), p. 344. 

5H. J. C. Grierson, Lyrical Poetry of the Nineteenth Century (New York, 1929), p. 83. 

6 George Saintsbury, Short History of English Literature (London, 1898), p. 738. 

7 Ibid., p. 738. 

§ Edgar Allan Doe’s essay, Elizabeth Barrett Barrett (New York, 1845). 

* E. C. Stedman, Victorian Poets (Boston, 1887, 1896), p. 126. 

10 W. T. Arnold in Ward’s English Poets (London, 1897), tv, 564. 

" Edmund Gosse, Critical Kit-Kats (London, 1896), p. 9. 

® Oliver Elton, Survey of English Literature (New York, 1920), 111, 401. 

% Hugh Walker, Age of Tennyson (London, 1914), p. 235. 

“ W.H. Hudson in John Buchan’s History of English Literature (New York, 1923), 
p. 489. 16 Grierson, op. cit., p. 84. 

6G. F. Reynolds, English Literature in Fact and Story (New York, 1929), p. 351. 

" Sir Henry Jones, in the Cambridge History of English Literature (New York, 1917), 
xi, 79. 18 Elton, op. cit., p. 401. 
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to her weakness but to her strength as a poet; that if Archibald Mac. 
Leish, W. H. Auden, and Cecil Day Lewis’* are praised for their experi- 
ments in technique, for “extending the gamut of rhyme through dis. 
sonance and consonance to half-rhymes, rhymed consonants, and 
unrhyming vowels,”?° then the opinion of Mrs. Browning’s rhymes 
should be revised. Like the modern poets, she was experimenting. She 
says: “‘A great deal of attention—far more than it would take to rhyme 
with conventional accuracy—have I given to the subject of rhymes, and 
have determined in cold blood to hazard some experiments.’ Likewise 
she writes to H. S. Boyd in regard to her metre: “‘You will find me a 
little lax perhaps in metre—a freedom which is the result not of careless- 
ness but of conviction and indeed of much patient study of the great 
fathers of English literature—not meaning Mr. Pope.” Accustomed as 
they were to convention and imitation, the Victorians said she had a bad 
ear; accustomed as we are to experimentation, we are more ready to 
believe her. 

For the purpose of comparing Mrs. Browning’s rhymes with those of 
the modern poets, I shall classify “imperfect rhymes’”’ as follows: A, con- 
sonance in masculine rhymes; B, consonance in feminine rhymes; C, 
assonance in masculine rhymes; D, assonance in feminine rhymes. 


A rhymes.—They are very numerous in Mrs. Browning’s poems; some- 
times in a stanza she will run the scale, as done:on:noon:sewn:gown. 


Mrs. Browning: fetch:each, scorned:inurned, rose:brows, complete:wet, joined: 
wind, house:loose, without:float, sepulchre:she (MacLeish has sepulchre:the). 

MacLeish: sun:on, long :tongue, east:vast, fade:sad, lake:like. 

Auden: in:dine, dream:time, take:cook, ships:shops, touch:itch. 

Day Lewis: bone:on, sun:moon, wind:sound, brooch:rich, sings:hangs. 


B rhymes.—Feminine rhymes in which the accented vowels are unlike. 


19 See also the rhymes of Wilfred Owen, whom Day Lewis considers an “ancestor” of 
the new group. C. Day Lewis, A Hope for Poetry (New York, 1935), pp. 163-164. 

20 So Untermeyer speaks of MacLeish. Louis Untermeyer, Modern British and American 
Poetry, Fifth Revised Edition (New York, 1936), p. 499. 

™ Letters of E. B. Browning to R. H. Horne (London, 1877), p. 264. 

2 The Letters of Elizabeth Barrett Browning, ed. by F. G. Kenyon (New York, 1899)} 1, 
184. 

* It should be understood that throughout this paper I am giving only a few examples 
of rhymes that are commonly found in the poems of Mrs. Browning, MacLeish, Auden, 
and Day Lewis; in most instances many more could be cited. In other poets an imperfect 
rhyme might be found but it would be rare. Baum notices “a few famous examples”: 
Wordsworth’ robin: sobbing, sullen: pulling; Tennyson’s with her: together, valleys: lilies; 
Keats’s youths: soothe, pulse:culls; Swinburne’s lose him: bosom: blossom. Paull F. Baum, 
The Principles of English Versification (Cambridge, 1929), p. 175. For other examples in 
earlier poets, see C. F. Richardson, “Morals of the Rhyming Dictionary,” Yale Review, 
1, 269-281. 
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Mrs. Browning: mourning :burning, shadows:meadows, spirit:confer it, gathered 
withered, revile them:assoil them, mortal:hurtle, moontide:suntide, opal: people. 
MacLeish: sleeping:dripping, meadow:shadow, planet:on it, other :together. 
Auden: alleging:lodging, over:ever, gaiters:letters. 
Day Lewis: morning:remaining, founder :thunder, living:retrieving, screen it: 
unit, vassals:vessels, barrow:sorrow, chorus:cure us. 
(1) In which the unaccented vowels are unlike. 
Mrs. Browning: nature:salire. 
Auden: later :feature. 
(2) In which the medial consonants are unlike. 
Mrs. Browning: branches:ranges. 
Auden: inches:changes. 
Day Lewis: together:constrictor, prophylactic:garlic, planet: merit. 

(3) In which the final vowels and final consonants are only approximately 
alike; thus only the consonants immediately following the accented vowels 
are alike. It should be observed, however, that in most of the instances the 
accented vowels, although not actually alike, look alike. These might be 
classed as “‘eye-rhymes”’ in class D(2) below. 

Mrs. Browning: bosom:closing, woman:gloaming, hushing:cushion, joined in: 
grinding, driven:heaving, buried :turret, nothing:truth in. 

There is nothing quite like this in modern poetry; but notice in MacLeish— 
lectured :chickens, departed :narrows. 


C rhymes.—Mrs. Browning does not make use of assonance in mascu- 
line rhymes, but rhymes of this sort are to be found in the modern poets. 


MacLeish: house:hours, praise:ashamed, beard:here, pay:days, spent:men. 
Day Lewis: bite:tide, alive:sunshine, not:God. 


D rhymes.—The accented vowels are alike, but there is unlikeness in 
the following vowels or consonants. 


(1) The unlikeness is in the unaccented vowels. 

Mrs. Browning: land here:grandeur, certes:virtues. 
(2) The unlikeness is in the final consonants. 

Mrs. Browning: poems:flowings, minded:behind it, around him:sounding, de- 
lighting:white in, kick it:wicked, doubted:without it, ruin:doing. 

MacLeish: near him:jeering, take him:shaking, fifty:lifted, starboard :harbor. 

Day Lewis: listens:systems, systems: pistons. 

(3) The unlikeness is in both the unaccented vowels and consonants. 

Mrs. Browning: behold not:folded, lie on:sighing, for me:doorway, doorway: poor 
was. 

MacLeish: chokes you:broken, leave them:evenings, twitlering:written, island: 
dying, trestles:nest in, sunset:running, pass is:baskets, passion:tragedy, scarlet: 
garments. 

Auden: careless:snaring, tighten:brightness, given:living. 

(4) The medial consonants are unlike. 
Mrs Browning: trident:silent, visit:in it, sets his:fetches, prison:listen. 
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Auden: lover:another, visit:miss it, responsible:impossible. 

Day Lewis: unwrinkled:mingled, harness:darkness, stenches:revenges, sliding: 
writhing, blisses:dishes, tumbling: humming. 
(5) Both medial and final consonants are unlike. 

Mrs. Browning: did it: permitted. 

MacLeish: people:eagles, jimmy his:imagists. 

Day Lewis: act it:attic. 


Perhaps modern experiments in rhyming are passing fancies that wil! 
be rejected as were the rhymes of Mrs. Browning. Of course, only time 
will tell; there are those, however, who think that the break with tradi- 
tional rhyming has come to stay and that poetry is better for it. As one 
writer says: “In view of the great dissatisfaction with ordinary rhyme, 
we may very likely expect poems which mingle imperfect with perfect 
rhymes or perhaps use only imperfect ones.” And in one of the most 
recent books on modern poetry the author approves of the “modern in- 
novation” of “bad rhymes,” or “ghosts of rhymes,” as a compromise 
between rhymes and no-rhymes, for “while still imposing a helpful limit 
on the poet and giving the poem an additional structural element, they 
give the poet a wider and newer range of words to choose from.” 

As we look back over the nineteenth century we can see the rhyming 
revolt developing. In addition to Mrs. Browning there was Emerson, in 
whose poems are such rhymes as hours:unawares:doors, discern: harm. 
own: son, thoughts:doubts, horse: purse, side:night, art:bard, leading: tread- 
ing, squirrel:quarrel, likeness:sickness, doeth:knoweth. He, too, was ac- 
cused of having a bad ear. Note Holmes’s comment: “Emerson 
experienced a difficulty in the mechanical part of composition . . . He 
made desperate work now and then with rhymes... Think of making 
‘feeble’ rhyme with ‘people’.’”? And yet Emerson had written in his 
Journal on June 27, 1839: “I wish to write such rhymes as shall not sug- 
gest a restraint, but contrariwise, the wildest freedom . . . not tinkling 
rhyme, but grand, Pindaric strokes... rhyme that vindicates itself 
as an art.” Some there are who have taken Emerson at his word. 
Stedman says that his discords may be of one who “knows all art and 
can afford to be on easy terms with it.’’® Cairns says of the early criti- 
cisms of Emerson’s verse, “It is an interesting illustration of the growing 
accommodation of the ear to flexibility in verse that these criticisms seem 


™* George R. Stewart, The Technique of English Verse (New York, 1930), p. 173. 

% Louis MacNeice, Modern Poetry (Oxford, 1938), pp. 130-133. 

% Firkins says “‘Emerson’s rhymes are often pitiable.” O. W. Firkins, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson (Boston, 1915), p. 277. 

270. W. Holmes, Ralph Waldo Emerson (Boston, 1885), p. 327. 

28 E. C. Stedman, Poets of America (Boston, 1885), p. 135. 
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absurd now.’”® Pattee writes: ‘Undoubtedly he was deficient in sense of 
melody, yet one must not press this idea too far. To him freedom was 
the poet’s birthright.’’*° Some critics have felt that Emerson would have 
been happier writing free verse, as his disciple Walt Whitman did; but 
perhaps Emerson’s artistic sense was the truer one, feeling that we can- 
not do away with rhymes altogether, but that in rhyming we should 
have more freedom. 

As with Emerson and with Mrs. Browning, so with Emily Dickinson. 
Critics have been slow in crediting her with originality in rhyming, as- 
cribing her free rhymes to indifference or an unwillingness to make the 
necessary effort, since her poems were not written for publication.” 
Pattee says, “She was not consciously in rebellion... rhyme was 
always secondary to thought . . . Rather than modify her original flash 
of poetic expression she would allow slovenly rhyming to a degree border- 
ing upon the ludicrous.”** He has in mind such rhymes as gown:on:done, 
join:wine, up:step, while:hill, round:end, hang:long, endure:door, 
frugal:perusal, listens:distance, prison:heaven, fidelity:ability, coeternity: 
identity. Was Miss Dickinson working ‘“‘toward a new and unrecognized 
music” as Clement Wood suggests? She seemed well aware of what she 
was doing, for when Colonel Higginson urged her to make her poems 
more orderly she sent him more of the same kind. Was she influenced by 
the rhymes of Emerson, whom she admired?™ I suggest the possible in- 
fluence of Mrs. Browning, who was at the peak of her fame when Emily 
began writing. When Higginson questioned her concerning her reading 
she said her favorite poets were Keats and the Brownings.® A little later 
she told him that she had three portraits of Mrs. Browning.” Madame 
Bianchi says that one of these was hung on the wall of her room along 
with portraits of Carlyle and George Eliot.*7 Why should she not have 
been influenced by the greatest English poetess, one whose early life in 
certain ways paralleled her own? 

But whether or not one regards her rhymes as deliberately experi- 
mental they no longer detract much from Miss Dickinson’s reputation as 


* William Cairns, History of American Literature (Oxford, 1912), p. 235. 

* Fred L. Pattee, Century Readings in American Literature (New York, 1919, 1932), 
p. 337. 

® See Ludwig Lewisohn, Expression in America (New York, 1932), p. 358; and Anna M. 
Wells, “Early Criticism of Emily Dickinson,” A merican Literature, 1, 251. 

® Fred L. Pattee, The New American Literature (New York, 1930), p. 198. 

% Clement Wood, Poets of America (New York, 1925), p. 83. See also Susan Miles, “The 
Irregularities of Emily Dickinson,” The London Mercury, x11, 145-158. 

* See Percy H. Boynton, Literature and American Life (New York, 1936), p. 697. 

% Martha Dickinson Bianchi, Life and Letters of Emily Dickinson (Boston, 1924), 
p. 239, 36 Tbid., p. 244. 37 Tbid., p. 83. 
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@ poet. Boynton writes that “with a resurgence of experiment in poetic 
forms, in art forms of every kind . . . the barriers were removed and Miss 
Dickinson passed into her second and permanent reputation.’’** Sheldon 
Cheney praises her for her independence from the rules of orthodox 
rhythm and rhyme and says there has been “‘no such expressionistic 
poet since.’ 

The Victorians cared more for imitation, convention, and tradition 
than do we. The moderns, accustomed to experiment in every phase of 
art, literature, and life are in many instances revising the critical esti- 
mates of the Victorians, taking praise from the Longfellows and the 
Tennysons and giving it to rebels like Melville, Thoreau, Whitman, 
Browning, and Hardy. Perhaps the Victorians were right and we are 
wrong, but right or wrong, if we praise modern poets like MacLeish, 
Auden, and Day Lewis for widening the field of rhyme, if we praise 
Emily Dickinson for her independence from the rules of orthodox rhyme, 
and if we change our minds with reference to the rhymes of Emerson, 
we shall have to revise our opinion in regard to the rhymes of Mrs. 
Browning. 

FRED MANNING SMITH 

West Virginia University 


38 Op. cit., p. 699. 
3 Sheldon Cheney, Expressionism in Art (New York, 1934), p. 407. 
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MEXICAN LITERARY PERIODICALS OF THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


O period in the history of Mexican journalistic literature is more 

brilliant than that extending from 1894, the date of the establish- 
ment of the Revista Azul,’ to 1911, which witnessed the demise of the 
Revista Moderna—the two best literary periodicals Mexico has known. 
During these years the entire country, under the iron rule of the dictator 
Porfirio Diaz, was at peace; and a new aristocracy with means and leisure 
to devote itself to the fine arts was developing. When civil strife began 
late in 1910, it made small impress, for a time, on the intellectual life of 
the nation. The discontinuance of the Revista moderna in the following 
year was occasioned not by the revolution, as one might surmise, but by 
the death of the editor, Jesus E. Valenzuela, who had personally financed 
the publication. Except for the coup that made Victoriano Huerta pro- 
visional president in February, 1913, Mexico City was largely undis- 
turbed until the latter part of the next year, when the hordes of Villa 
and of Zapata invaded the capital and paralyzed, for a time, almost all 
activity of a journalistic nature. 

In the years intervening between the opening of the century and this 
general suspension of publications, there were issued in Mexico City at 
least twenty-three periodicals of more or less literary interest. These fall 
roughly into three classes: (1) the weekly literary supplements of certain 
dailies; (2) illustrated weeklies; and (3) publications devoted primarily to 
literature and the other fine arts. In the first group are two: the Sema- 
nario literario ilustrado,? also known as El Tiempo ilustrado, which began 
in the nineties and continued as late as July 7, 1912; and an illustrated 
literary supplement of the well-known daily, El Imparcial, which was 
issued from July, 1907, through the first part of the following year. 

To the second group, consisting of nine illustrated weeklies, belong 
El Mundo ilustrado (1894-1914); La Gaceta (190[3?]-1908), whose liter- 
ary section is, on the whole, inferior; La Semana ilustrada (1909-14), 

1 This study, a continuation of ‘‘Mexican Literary Periodicals of the 19th Century,” 
PMLA, 11 (1937), 272-312, does not take into account the important dailies of Mexico 
City, although their pages contain much of literary interest. This is particularly true of 
El Universal and Excelsior, in existence respectively since 1915 and 1917; the editorial 
page of the former is noteworthy for the regular contributions of such writers as Gonzdlez 
Pefia, Antonio Caso, and Federico Gamboa. El Nacional also includes literary material of 
today. All periodicals established before 1900 are discussed in my earlier article. 

? Bibliographical details, so far as known to the writer, of each periodical discussed are 
given in the appended alphabetical bibliography. Periodicals in which satiric and political 
verse predominate are there listed as Part 11. 
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largely pictorial but presenting, aside from reprinted literary material, 
both prose and verse by such writers as Rafael Heliodoro Valle, Gonzalez 
Martinez, Romero de Terreros, J. J. Nufiez y Dominguez, and J. J. 
Tablada; and Femenina (1910-12), concerned mainly with styles for 
women but including some original verse and reprints from outstanding 
writers, such as Alarcon’s novel El Clavo. Revista de Revistas, published 
continuously since 1910, in its early years included an important literary 
section, carrying news of significant foreign authors and translations or 
reprints of their work, as well as contributions of outstanding Mexican 
writers, such as Urbina, Maria Enriqueta, Tablada, Alfonso Reyes, and 
Efrén Rebolledo. Ilustracién mexicana (1911-)?, Novedades (1911-14), 
and La Ilustracién semanal (1913-15) were largely pictorial and hence of 
less literary interest, except that the contributions of Rafael Lépez, 
Eduardo Colin, and José Vasconcelos give Novedades certain literary 
significance. The literary page included in many of its issues alone justi- 
fies the mention here of El Hogar (1913-), a publication for women. 

Of the twelve more literary periodicals, six came into existence in the 
early years of the period under consideration: Revista moderna (second 
series, 1903-11), El Ruisefior (1904?), Arte y Letras (1904-14), Savia 
moderna (1906), Revista Azul (second series, 1907), and El Nuevo Mer- 
curio (1907). Of these, the most outstanding was the Revista moderna, 
under the editorship of Jestis E. Valenzuela and Amado Nervo. Thor- 
oughly cosmopolitan in tone, this journal continued to include transla- 
tions from recent English and French poets, especially the Parnassian 
J. M. Heredia and the Symbolist Paul Verlaine, as well as poetry by 
contemporary South American and Spanish writers of modernistic 
tendencies, such as Manuel Ugarte, José Enrique Rodé, Rubén Dario, 
Leopoldo Lugones, Leopoldo Diaz, Chocano, Eduardo Marquina, Valle- 
Inclan, and the two Machados; and the work of three generations o/ 
native Mexican poets—J. J. Tablada and Rubén M. Campos, contempo- 
raries of Amado Nervo; Argiiellas Bringas, Castillo Ledén, Alfonso 
Cravioto, Gonzdlez Martinez, Rafael Lépez, and Rebolledo in the next 
group; and the still younger men, Eduardo Colin, Nuifiez y Dominguez. 
and Alfonso Reyes—all of whom unquestionably hold a high place in 
contemporary Mexican literature. Within the cénacle formed about the 
Revista Azul, certain of the younger adherents of free art, dissatisfied with 
the narrowness of the older members yet differing considerably in their 
own ideals and tendencies, sponsored in 1906 a monthly, Savia moderna, 
of which only five issues appeared. Luis Castillo Ledén and Alfonso 
Cravioto were the editors, and Manuel de la Parra, Argiiellas Bringas, 
Rafael Lépez, and Alfonso Reyes were among the contributors. These 
same writers were among the members of the Sociedad de Conferencias 
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(known later as the Ateneo), which was composed of men of varied intel- 
lectual interests—literary, philosophical, and political; its moving spirits 
were Antonio Caso, Max and Pedro Henriquez Urefia, and José Vas- 
concelos. Secondary in literary content to these two publications were 
Arte y Letras (1904-14) and the 1907 Revista Azul, resuscitated in-op- 
portunely by Manuel Caballero as a means of attacking the sponsors 
of Savia moderna. The end of the Revista was in turn precipitated by these 
young literati, who felt that its editor was an ordinary reporter, entirely 
unworthy to assume the réle and to carry on the literary traditions of 
Gutiérrez Najera. A valuable index to the literary taste of the period, 
although its content was varied to appeal to a wide public, Arte y Letras, 
even more than the Revista moderna, gave space to translations of foreign 
writers, notably French, and reprintings of Spanish and South American 
verse and prose. Many prominent Mexicans, most frequently Juan B. 
Delgado, Maria Enriqueta, Gonzalez Pefia, and Martinez Dolz, figure 
among the contributors. 

Of the six remaining literary periodicals, three, Argos Magazine, 
Nosotros, and Cosmos, were begun in 1912; two, Bohemia and a new 
Revista Azul, in 1913; and México in the following year. Four of these did 
not outlive the year of their establishment; Nosotros and Cosmos sus- 
pended in 1914, although the latter was briefly resumed in 1917. Both 
Argos Magazine and Nosotros were edited by poets of distinction—the 
former by Gonzdles Martinez and the latter by F. Gonzalez Guerrero— 
and contain verses by Parra, Gonzalez Martinez, R. Lépez, and Urbina; 
in the latter are verse and prose by Lépez y Fuentes, who has since won 
recognition as a novelist. Aside from articles on history, sociology, and 
politics, Cosmos included much of a literary nature, especially from the 
pens of Urbina and Romero de Terreros. Bohemia, an organ of the stu- 
dents of the National Preparatory School, published translations from 
foreign authors, reprintings of certain native poets, and a few hitherto 
unpublished verses. The 1913 Revista Azul, of which only three issues are 
known to the compiler, is of slight interest except for a story, “Luz de 
rayo,” by Lépez Portillo y Rojas. The two issues of México gave promise 
of an excellent literary periodical, for in them appeared hitherto unpub- 
lished verses by Justo Sierra, an estimate of him by Antonio Caso, an 
historical article by Gonzdlez Obregén, one on art by Alfonso Cravioto, 
and verses by Gonzalez Martinez, Urbina and Argiiellas Bringas. 

In the other cities of Mexico, during the same period, some seventeen 
periodicals of a literary nature are known to have existed. El Siglo X X, in 
Chihuahua (1899-1905), published contributions by local poets and re- 
printings from well-known national and foreign writers. A Revista Critica, 
of Vera Cruz (1906), is known to the compiler by reference only. Most 
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significant of periodicals of this class was Arte (1907-09), published in 
Mocorito, Sinaloa, by Sixto Osuna and one of Mexico’s most gifted poets, 
Gonzélez Martinez. Don Quijote (1910), issued in Monclova, contains 
articles on the literature of the United States by Dr. David Cerna, re- 
printings and translations, notably from Catulle Mendés. In contrast, 
the costumbrista articles, short stories, and verses by local talent in Fl 
Heraldo de Navidad (1911-12), of Querétaro, are on the whole very 
mediocre. Outside of the capital, Guadalajara easily led in the establish- 
ment of literary periodicals, for between 1902 and 1912 twelve such 
publications—all of brief duration—are listed by Igufniz in his ‘‘E] 
Periodismo en Guadalajara.”* Two of these have been examined by the 
compiler. Far superior to the usual provincial literary review, Crénica 
(1907) reflects in Guadalajara the influence of Revista moderna in the 
capital. Many of its contributors, Rubén M. Campos, Castillo Ledén, 
Maria Enriqueta, and Gonzdlez Martinez, reappear here, probably in 
reprints, in addition to the director, Manuel Carpio—a nephew of the 
well-known nineteenth-century poet—and other local poets. Equally rich 
in verse, but almost entirely local, is the Revista Blanca (1912). 

In the last half of the second decade—years in which the whole country 
suffered from the revolution—Mexican literary journals were few. Only 
two published outside of the capital have been seen by the compiler. La 
Semana, of Monterrey, established probably in 1916 or 1917, is made up, 
in the main, of short stories, reprints from Spanish and South American 
writers, and, especially in 1919, a large amount of verse, probably re- 
printed, by Enrique Fernandez Ledesma, whose volume Con la sed en los 
labios that year attracted attention for its high poetic worth. Mercurio, 
of Puebla, has a content somewhat similar in nature. In addition to these 
there is a reference, in El Libro y el Pueblo, to Juventud (1919-22), a 
San Luis Potosf student publication which, from the contents listed, is 
of literary worth. 

In the capital were eleven journals; eight of these issued weekly. 
Revista de Revistas, under the continued editorship of Nufiez y Domin- 
guez, published not only literary prose and verse, but also articles of a 
critical, historical, and scholarly nature; Rojo y Gualda (1916-20), in- 
tended for Spanish residents of Mexico, emphasized the outstanding 
contemporary writers of Spain. Six were largely pictorial but each 
included a literary section—Vida Moderna (1916-?), edited by Gonzales 
Pefia; Alma Latina (1916), a supplement of the daily El Demécrata; La 
Ilustraci6n Nacional (1917); a new Cosmos (1918); Pegaso, edited by 
Gonzalez Martinez; and the only one of these that survives to the present 
day—El Universal Ilustrado (1907), which has had as editors such dis- 

* Anales del Museo de Arqueologta, historia y etnografia, Ser. 4, Vol. vit. 
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tinguished literary men as Gonz4lez Pefia, Xavier Soronda, and Noriega 
Hope. While this review reprinted extensively, it published in its early 
years much distinctive original verse by Fernandez Ledesma, José D. 
Frias, Rafael Lépez, and Lépez Velarde, as well as articles dealing with 
the colonial period of Mexico City by Gonzdlez Obregén. The most 
literary journals of the period were the two monthlies of 1916, Gladios 
and La Nave. In charge of the literary section of the former was Carlos 
Pellicer, foremost among Mexican poets of today; and the editor of the 
latter was Pablo Martinez del Rio, who secured prose and verse contribu- 
tions from the most talented pens of the capital]. Less literary than these 
was Don Quijote, established probably in 1918, but, to judge by the one 
issue seen (that for September 15, 1920), of a higher type than the 
average weekly, for it contains articles by Antonio Caso, Gonzalez 
Obregén, Unamuno, and a short story by F. L. Urquijo. 

The third decade of the century, with the restoration of peace, wit- 
nessed an aroused literary interest, for the intellectuals had come into 
power. José Vasconcelos held the portfolio of education for a time. 
Around him were Eduardo Colfn, Torres Bodet, and R. H. Valle. Alfonso 
Reyes returned to the diplomatic service; Genaro Estrada was made 
under-secretary of state; and a diplomatic post was provided for Gon- 
zdlez Martinez. In the capital at least twelve literary periodicals were 
issued, in addition to the surviving Revista de Revistas and El Universal 
Ilustrado, each with its literary section. Four were weeklies: El Heraldo 
Ilustrado (1919-20), a supplement of the daily of the same name, note- 
worthy for the contributions of its editor, Gonz4lez Martinez and later 
Enrique Gonzdlez Rojo; Castillos y Leones (1921—?) and La Voz Nueva 
(1927-?), both of which, evidently intended for Spanish residents of 
Mexico, gave space, among numerous reprintings of Spanish writers, toa 
few contributions from Mexican literati; and, of varied interest, La 
Antorcha, established in 1924 by José Vasconcelos while Secretary of 
Education. Widely acquainted in Spanish America, he reprinted much 
from South American writers, especially the Chilean poetess Gabriela 
Mistral, and welcomed contributions from the younger Mexican poets. 

The eight remaining periodicals were monthlies. Of greater literary 
than pedagogical interest, El Maestro (1921-23), issued by the National 
University and edited by Enrique Monteverde and A. Loera y Chavez, 
contains verses and articles by Torres Bodet, Lépez Velarde, and Carlos 
Pellicer, to mention only a few. México Moderno (1920-23), under the 
editorship of Gonzd4lez Martinez, followed a policy most unusual in a 
Mexican periodical; it reprinted nothing, and accepted contributions 
only from the outstanding scholars and literati of the day. Less literary 
in general character yet representative of the best pens of the capital 
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were Azulejos (1922—?), which emphasized painting and allied arts, and 
América (1926), in which its editor, Dr. Atl, repeatedly urged the com- 
pilation of a dictionary of Mexicanisms and the formation of a writers’ 
league of America. On the other hand, Antena (1924) is distinctly liter- 
ary, reflecting the interest of its editor, Francisco Monterde, in the 
drama, for one of its best articles, by Maria Luisa Ocampo, who has also 
written plays, treats fully the tendencies of the contemporary Mexican 
theater. The three remaining periodicals—La Falange (1922-23), Ulises 
(1927), and Contempordneos (1929-31)—were organs of a group of writ- 
ers, in the main poets of unusual talent, who were born more or less at 
the beginning of the century. These include Torres Bodet and Ortiz 
Montellano, editors of La Falange and, together with Gonzélez Rojo, of 
Contempordneos; Salvador Novo and Xavier Villaurrutia, editors of 
Ulises; and Carlos Pellicer, Gilberto Owen, and José and Celestino 
Gorostiza. Contempordneos especially gives evidence of a sincere effort 
to maintain literary standards in an era predominantly political. 

Outside of the capital, at least ten publications that included litera- 
ture were published. Known to the compiler only through references in 
El Libro y el Pueblo are eight, most of these monthlies—El Ateneo 
(1920—?) of Saltillo and El Estudiante (1922) of Monterrey, student 
publications; Argos, an illustrated weekly of Tehuacdn; Pegaso (Tlax- 
cala, 1922); Alma Ltrica (Colima, 1923); Alma Juvenil (Matehuala, 
San Luis Potosf); Athena (Morelia, 1922); and Ser (Puebla, 1922). 
Mastiles (Morelia, 1928) is of slight consequence, but Bandera de Pro- 
vincias (Guadalajara, 1929-30), which presents verse by a group of 
local poets, book reviews, and articles on literature, is an excellent 
literary periodical. 

The present decade is marked by a paucity of literary periodicals; 
and even El Universal ilustrado and the Revista de Revistas no longer 
include an important literary section, as formerly. In 1931 Contempo- 
rdneos, the most important literary periodical since the Revista moderna, 
ceased publication; its demise is traceable to the departure for Madrid 
of Genaro Estrada, the inspiration of the younger literary group. Other 
journals of its type have since been established in Mexico City, but have 
seldom survived beyond a few issues. Among these were Escala (1932), 
whose contributors were of the Contempordneos group; Examen (1932), 
in whose three issues, edited by Jorge Cuesta, the serial publication of 
Caridtide, a novel by Rubén Salazar, was begun; and Fébula and Cuader- 
nos del Valle de México, both of which died in 1934. In 1937 Gabriel 
Méndez Plancarte established Abside, which still publishes not only 
literary but scholarly contributions. It with Letras de México, edited 
by O. G. Barreda,‘ and Indice, edited by Cornejo Franco in Guadala- 
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jara, are seemingly the only journals issued in the country today that 
can lay claim to maintaining the traditions of the literary periodical. 
Of a more broadly cultural nature are Resumen (Mexico, 1931), which 
contains many articles by a man of literary note, J. M. Puig Casauranc, 
and Universidad (1936), published by the National University. Largely 
translations of cheap, sensational novelettes by French and North 
American writers and hence of little literary interest are Emocién and 
La Novela Actual, both of which began publication in 1934. 

From a survey of the period as a whole, it is clear that literary periodi- 
cals in Mexico are on the decline both in number and in quality. A com- 
parison of the number published in each decade reveals this decrease 
in the capital as well as in other cities. 


LITERARY PERIODICALS ESTABLISHED IN MExIco, 1900-1938 


Mexico City Other Cities Totals 
1900-14 23 17 40 
1915-20 10 3 13 
1920-30 12 10 22 
1930-38 9 1 10 


54 31 85 


Striking also is the evanescence of most of these journals. Over half did 
not survive a year—many only a few issues; three outlived a decade; 
but only one periodical which dates from before the Revolution survives 
today—Revista de Revistas. It is true the newspapers suffered even more, 
for not a single daily of Mexico City—not even El Tiempo, established 
in the eighties—withstood the Revolution. Products of the Diaz régime, 
they passed with it. 

Longevity of a periodical has been in reverse proportion to its literary 
content. In the two weeklies of greatest longevity—Revista de Revistas 
and Universal ilustrado—the space devoted to literature has decreased 
almost to the point of disappearance; this has been especially true of the 
Revista since its absorption by the important daily, Excelsior. The next 
periodical, in point of length of life, Arte y Letras, never placed primary 
emphasis upon literature. Outside of Mexico City, neither El Siglo XX 
of Chihuahua nor La Semana of Monterrey, issued for six and five years 
respectively, was ever distinctive from a literary standpoint. La Gaceta 
and La Semana ilustrada, both of which lasted for about five years, were 
inferior, too, in this respect. 





‘ This periodical was added after the figures in the table following were compiled. An- 
other, highly literary, is Ruta. Of this Revista mensual de literatura, Epoca 4, nos. 1-4, 
June-Sept., 1938, have been seen. José Mancisidor is its director. 
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Most superior of the twentieth-century periodicals, from the literary 
standpoint, was La Revista moderna, which passed from the scene almost 
coincidentally with the Dfaz régime; while Contempordneos, whose 
demise marked the passing of the post-revolutionary era, takes second 
place. México moderno was a valuable literary organ distinguished es- 
pecially for its avoidance of that besetting sin of all the others—pro- 
lific reprinting from other journals; and Arte ranks high. In these, as in 
the literary periodicals of the nineteenth century, poetry predominated. 

Close analysis of the content of these better periodicals brings to 
light the surprising fact that in them the traces of the Revolution are 
negligible. The literary periodical did not reflect the great social upheaval 
that was taking place. The average social level has risen rapidly since 
1910; the masses now enjoy material satisfaction undreamed of by them 
in the preceding century; they have wrested both land and politica! 
power from the former aristocracy. While clearly discernible in the 
satiric, nothing of this is predicted in the literary periodicals of the last 
decade of the Diaz era; those of 1915-20 give little hint of the national 
drama being enacted on Mexican soil; and even the shifting of emphasis 
in the post-revolutionary periodical from literature as such to culture 
in general scarcely suggests the socia] revolution taking place. Educa- 
tion and art were then both emphasized; and in both fields the trend 
toward nationalism was marked. This was not true of the literature 
presented; instead a growing interest in the productions of the United 
States was manifest, and the close bonds between Mexico, France, and 
Hispanic America were very evident. 

Nor has the poetic-content of the literary periodical since 1930 been 
brought into tune with popular ideals. More cosmopolitan, it reflects 
in general the taste of Alfonso Reyes and Genaro Estrada,’ who are 
regarded by many as the leaders of the younger poets.’ As a whole, 
Mexican poetry of the highest type has not as yet caught the spirit of 
the mass; it is still a thing apart; and the intellectuals who have produced 
it are not representative of those who have risen on the crest of a revolu- 
tionary wave. 

In marked contrast, Mexican prose writers, outside of the literary 
periodical, have caught the spirit of the rising masses and given worthy 
expression to it. In the novel, short story, and sketch, the revolution 
has been forcefully depicted. But very few bits from the pens of their 
writers have found a place in the periodicals here discussed. 

JEFFERSON REA SPELL 

University of Texas 

* Died in 1937. 
* Cf. Luis Alberto Sanchez, Historia de la literatura americana (Santiago, Chile, 1937). 
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The titles of periodicals not seen are enclosed in brackets. Those cited in Juan B. Igufniz’s 
“E] Periodismo en Guadalajara” [Anales del Museo de Arqueologta, historia y etnograf ia, 
4a. época, tomo VII]* are marked with an asterisk; by a double asterisk, those mentioned 
in the bibliographical publication, El Libro y el Pueblo.* All other issues noted have been 
seen by the compiler. Brackets enclosing volume and issue numbers indicate incomplete- 
ness of the file seen.) 








1. Abside. Revista de cultura mexicana. Director, Dr. Gabriel Méndez Plan- 
carte. México, 1937. Monthly. Current. UT 
No. 1, Jan., 1937-to date. 
2. **[Alma juvenil. Revista de educacién y literatura. Matehuala, San Luis 
Potosi, 1923]. Epoca 2, afio 1, nos. 9 and 12, March and June, 1923. Monthly. 
3. Alma latina. Edici6n continental de “El Demécrata” de la Ciudad de 
México. Director propietario, Rafael Martinez. Sub-director y gerente, M. 
Caballero. México, 1916. [Weekly?]. UT 
v. 1, no. 1, April 15, 1916. 
4. **[Alma lfrica. Revista ilustrada. Organo mensual literario del Centro regional 
de periodistas. Director, Santiago G. Barbosa. Colima, 1923]. Weekly. 
v. 1, nos. 1 and 3, Mar. 15 and May 24, 1923. 
5. Antena. Revista mensual. Recopilador, Francisco Monterde Garcia Icazbal- 
ceta. México, 1924. Monthly. BNM 
Nos. 1-5, July—Nov., 1924. 
6. América. Organo de la liga de escritores de América. Editor, Dr. Atl. México, 
1926. Monthly. NYP 
v. 1, nos. 1-5 [Jan.—April], 1926. The last is a double number. 
7. La Antorcha. Letras, arte, industria y ciencia. Semanario de José Vascon- 
celos. México, 1924-25; Paris, 1931-32. 3 v. Monthly. 
v. 1, nos. 1-41, Oct. 4, 1924-July 11, 1925. v. 1, UT; s. 2, v. 1-2, JRS Con- 
tinued in Paris under title of La Antorcha. Revista hispanoamericana. v. 1-2, 
nos. 1-15, April, 1931-June, 1932. 
8. **[Argos. Revista dominical de literatura e informacién. Director gerente, 
Alberto G. Garcia. Tehuac4n, Puebla, 1923]. 
v. 3, no. 61 and v. 4, no. 88, July 15, 1923. 
9. Argos Magazine. Actualidades politicas, sociales, artisticas, etc. Director, 
Enrique Gonz4lez Martinez. Secretario-Gerente, Genaro Estrada. México, 1912. 
Weekly. 6 nos. UT 





































7 For these references, I am indebted to Professor E. H. Hespelt. 
® Hereafter referred to as J. B.I. * Hereafter referred to as L.P. 
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v. 1, nos. 1-6, Jan. 5—Feb. 10, 1912. 

10. **[Arte. Mocorito, Sinaloa], 1907-1909. Monthly. 

Julio Torri writes that there were 17 issues, July, 1907, to May, 1909. Enrique 

Gonzalez Martinez and Sixto Osuna were the editors.—Cf. Arte y Letras, May 

10, 1908. 

11. Arte y Letras. Revista mensual ilustrada. Director propietario, Ernesto 

Chavero. México, 1904-14. 10 v. Monthly. UT 
Ser. 1, v. 1-9, nos. 1-301, Aug., 1904—Dec. 29, 1912. 

Ser. 2, v. 1, nos. 1-42, Feb. 21-Dec. 4, 1914. 

Nos. 34-57, May, 1907—April 19, 1908, were issued semi-monthly; with no 

58, it became a weekly. With no. 301 it combined with El Mundo ilustrado. 
12. *[Artes cristianas. Director, Miguel M. de la Mora. Editor, Ignacio Bolaiios. 
Guadalajara, 1908]. Weekly? 

No. 1, April 1, 1908. 

13. **[El Ateneo. Revista mensual estudiantil. Director, Jorge I. Sanchez. 

Saltillo, 1923]. Monthly. 

v. 4, nos. 30-33, 1923. 

14. *{[E] Ateneo jalisciense. Director, Miguel Galindo; Editores, Tomas \. 

Gémez, Agustin Boncalari, Ignacio Ramfrez. Guadalajara, 1907]. Semimonthly? 
No. 1, Oct. 16, 1907. 

15. **|Athena. Revista literaria ilustrada. Director, Salvador Franco Lépez. 

Morelia, 1922]. Monthly. 

v. 1, no. 2, Dec., 1922. : 

16. Azulejos. Revista mensual mexicana. Editada por Pablo Prida Santacilia, 

Ramén Riveroll y Antonio Prida Santacilia. México, 1921-23. Monthly. 2 v. 
v. 1, no. 7, May, 1922. [v. 1] JRS 
v. 2, no. 1, July, 1923, referred to in L. P.. 

v. 2, no. 2, Dec., 1923, referred to in El Universal ilustrado, Jan. 10, 1924. 
17. Bandera de provincias. Quincenal de cultura. Director, A. Gutiérrez 
Hermosillo. Guadalajara, 1929-30. Semi-monthly. BH 

v. 1, nos. 1-24, May, 1929-April, 1930. 

18. Bohemia. Mensual literario. Publicado por alumnos de la Escuela Nacional 
Preparatoria. México, 1913. Monthly. UT 
Nos. 1-5, June—Oct., 1913. 

19. **[Castillos y leones. Gerente y fundador, Alfonso Camin. México, 1921- 

22]. Weekly. 

Reference to no. 23 in México moderno; to no. 29, Jan. 23, 1922, in L. P. 
20. Contemporaneos. Editores, Bernardo J. Gastelum, B. Ortiz de Montellano, 

Jaime Torres Bodet, Enrique Gonz4lez Rojo. México, 1928-31. 11 v. Monthly. 

v. 1-11, June, 1928-Dec., 1931. UT 
21. Cosmos. Magazine mensual. México, 1912-14; 1917. Monthly. 6 v. 

v. 1, no. 1-v. 6, no. 32, Mar., 1912—Nov., 1914. BNM 

Suspended three years. 

Ser. 2, v. 6, nos. 34-37, Sept.—Dec., 1917. A no. 33 was also, no doubt, issued. 
22. Cosmos. Revista semanal. México, 1918. Weekly. UT 

v. 1, no. 15, June 13, 1918. 
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23. Crénica. Revista ilustrada. Director, Manuel Carpio. Editor, José U. 


Iguiniz. Guadalajara, 1907. 1] v. Semi-monthly. BNM, UT 
Nos. 3-23, Feb. 1-Dec. 1, 1907. 377 p. 
24. **Cuadernos del valle de México. México, 1933-4. Monthly. JRS 


Nos. 1-2, Sept., 1933-February, 1934. 
25. *(Cultura. Fundadores, Fernando Navarro y Velarde, José Luis Velasco, 
Arturo Gémez. Guadalajara, 1909]. 
26. Don Quijote. Revista semanal ilustrada. Director, Teodoro J. Ramfrez. 
México, 1920. Weekly. UT 
v. 2, no. 82, Sept. 15, 1920. 
27. Don Quijote. Semanario de literatura, informaci6n, variedades y anuncios. 
Director, Andrés SAnchez Fuentes. Monclova, 1910. BNM 
v. 1, nos. 13-50, Jan. 2—Oct. 8, 1910. 
28. Emocién. Magazine quincenal de aventuras. Director, Alfredo Garcia. 
México, 1934-to date. Semi-monthly. BNM 
29. [Escala. México]. Mentioned as one of the periodicals of the Contempordneos 
group, in El Universal ilustrado, v. 15, no. 779, April 14, 1932. 
30. **[El Estudiante. Director, Ramén R. Ramén. Monterrey, 1922]. 
v. 1, nos. 2, 4, 5, 1922. 
31. Ex4men. Revista mensual de literatura. Director, Jorge Cuesta. México, 
1932. JT 
Nos. 1-3, August-Nov., 1932. 
32. Fabula. Hojas de México. Directores, Alejandro Gémez Arias y Miguel N. 
Lira. México, 1934. JRS 
Nos. 1-9, Jan.—Sept., 1934. 
33. La Falange. Revista de cultura latina. México, 1922-23. Monthly. NYP 
Nos. 1-7, Dec., 1922-July, 1923. 
34. Femenina. Semanario de modas, literatura y anuncios. México, 1910-12. 
Weekly. UT 
v. 1, nos. 6-67, Oct. 2, 1910-Sept. 8, 1912. 
35. La Gaceta. Semanario ilustrado independiente. Director, Salvador F. 


Resendi. México, 190[4?]-1908. Weekly. 7 v. UT 
[v. 3, no. 63, Feb. 12, 1905-v. 7, no. 35, Sept. 6, 1908). 
36. Gladios. Director, Luis Enrique Erro. México, 1916. Monthly. UT 


v. 1, nos. 1-2, Feb., 1916. 
37. *[Guadalajara al cromo. Editor, Francisco Lépez Carretero and Atanasio 
Orozco. Guadalajara, 1903]. 

No. 1, Sept. 1, 1903. 

38. El Heraldo. Semanario literario y de variedades. Director, Benito Reynoso. 
Querétaro, 1912. Weekly. UT 

(Jan. 5—-Dec. 29, 1912]. 

39. El Heraldo ilustrado. Suplemento de “El Heraldo de México.” Director 
gerente, Modesto C. Rolland. México, 1919-20. 

Ser. 1, nos. 1-19, Apr. 27-Aug. 31, 1919. Ser. 1, BNM; Ser. 2, UT 

Ser. 2, nos. 1-49, Sept. 8, 1919-Aug. 8, 1920. With Ser. 2, format changes. 
40. El Hogar. Revista decenal ilustrada. Directora gerente, Sefiorita E. Enriquez 
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de Rivera. México, 1913 to date. BNM;; [7-11] NYP; [3] UT 

41. Tlustraci6n mexicana. Revista ilustrada. México, 1911. UT 
Afio 1, no. 15, Sept. 14, 1911. 

42. La Ilustraci6n nacional. Semanario de actualidades. Director gerente, 

Ernesto Chavero. México, 1917. Weekly. UT 
v. 1, nos. 1 and 3, March 7 and 21, 1917. 

43. La Ilustraci6n semanal. México, 1913-15. Weekly. UT 
v. 1-2, nos. 1-75, Oct. 7, 1913—Mar. 13, 1915. 

44. El Imparcial. Ilustraci6n popular. México, 1907-1908. Weekly. BNM 
Nos. [2-43], 1907-1908. Literary supplement of the daily El Imparcial. 

45. Indice. Director, José Cornejo Franco. Guadalajara, 1936-37. JRS 
Nos. 2-5, Oct., 1936—Mar., 1937. 

46. *[Juventud. Revista quincenal. Organo de estudiantes potosinos. Director, 

Juan Zapeda. San Luis Potosi, 1921-22]. Semi-monthly. 

Nos. [35-47], July, 1921-Sept., 1922. 
S. 4, no. 35, July, 1921 is referred to in México Moderno, Nov., 1921. 

47. *[Letras. Fundadores, Federico Gémez Pefia y José G. Montes de Oca. 

Guadalajara, 1909]. 

47a. Letras de México. Gaceta literaria y artistica, Quincenal. Editada por O. G. 

Barreda. México, 1937 to date. JRS 
v. 1, nos. 1-24, Feb., 1937—Feb., 1938, semi-monthly; after March 1, 1938 
monthly. 

48. El Maestro. Revista de cultura nacional. Directores, Enrique Monteverde 

y Agustin Loera y Chavez. México, 1921-23. Monthly. 3 v. BNM 
v. 1-3, April, 1921-23. Issued by the National University. 

49. Mastiles. Nueva revista de difusi6n cultural. Director, Francisco Arellano 

Belloc. Morelia, 1928. UT 
v. 1, no. 1, Sept., 1928. 

50. Mercurio. Semanario moral, literario. Puebla, 1919-20. Weekly. 25 nos. 
Nos. 12-25, Sept. 27, 1919-Jan. 4, 1920. BNM 

51. México. Revista mensual. México, 1914. UT 
v. 1, nos. 1-2, March-April, 1914. 

52. México moderno. Revista de letras y artes. Director, Enrique Gonzalez 

Martinez. México, 1921-23. Monthly. 3 v. LC 
Afio 1, v. 1, nos. 1-6, Aug., 1920—Jan., 1921. 390 p. 

Afio 1, v. 2, nos. 7-12, March—Nov., 1921. 321 p. 
Afio 2, nos. 1-4, Aug., 1922—June, 1923. 258 p. 

53. El mundo ilustrado. México, 1894-1914. UT, BN} 
For details, see PMLA, iu. The last issue seen by the compiler is that of Sept. 
20, 1914. 

54. La Nave. Director, Pablo Martinez del Rfo. México, 1916. UT 
v. 1, 1916. 127 p. 

55. Novedades. Revista literaria y de informacién grafica. México, 1911-14. 

Weekly. UT 
v. 1-3, nos. 1-136, Dec. 27, 1911-Sept. 2, 1914. 
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56. La Novela actual. Magazine quincenal. Director gerente, M. Manrique de 
Lara. México, 1934-35. Semi-monthly. BNM 
v. 1, nos. 1-10, Nov. 1, 1934—May 15, 1935. 
57. [El Nuevo Mercurio. (México?), 1907]. 
Mentioned in Revista moderna de México, vim, May, 1907. 
58. *{El nuevo Mundo. Directores, Rutilio Davalos y Roberto Monroy.Guadala- 


jara, 1908}. 
59. Nosotros. Revista de arte y educaci6n. Director, Francisco Gonzflez Gu- 
errero. México, 1912-14. 1 v. Monthly. UT 


v. 1, Dec., 1912—June, 1914. 250 p. 
60. **[Pegaso. Revista mensual de arte. Director, Abelardo Apango. Tlaxcala, 
1922]. Monthly. 
vy. 1, nos. 4-5, 1922. 
61. Pegaso. Revista semanal. Direccién, Enrique Gonz4lez Martinez, Efrén 
Rebolledo, Ramén Lépez Velarde. México, 1917. Weekly. UT 
v. 1, no. 1, March 8, 1917. Julio Torri says there were 29 issues. 
62. *[Pluma y lapiz. Editor, Eduardo J. Correa. Guadalajara, 1912]. 
Jan. 8-Sept. 9, 1912. 
63. Restimen. Un periédico diferente. Publicado por la Compaifiia editora “La 
Raz6n.” México, 1931. Semi-weekly. 4 v. BNM 
v. 1-[4], May 20—Dec. 31, 1931. 10 issues per volume. 
64. Revista azul. Segunda época. Director, Manuel Caballero. México, 1907. 
Weekly. UT 
v. 6, no. 6, May 12, 1907, seen. 
An attempt to revive the famous Revista Azul of Gutiérrez Najera. Only a 
few issues appeared. 
65. Revista azul. México, 1913. BM 
Nos. 1-3, July—Sept., 1913. 
66. Revista blanca. Director, José G. Montes de Oca. Guadalajara, 1912. Semi- 
monthly. UT 
v. 1, nos. 1-3, 6-13, April 15-Nov. 16, 1912. 
67. [Revista critica. Vera Cruz, 1906]. 
Mentioned in Revista moderna de México, June, 1906. 
68. *[La Revista de Guadalajara. Editores, los Sres. Iguiniz. Guadalajara, 
1907-1909]. Semi-monthly. 
Aug. 4, 1907—Jan. 15, 1909. 
69. *[Revista de occidente. Guadalajara, 1905]. 
70. Revista de Revistas. México, 1910-38. Weekly. Current. UT, BNM 
v. 1, nos, 24-49, July 3—Dec. 29, 1910. 
v. 4, nos. 152, Jan. 5, 1913 to date. 
71. *[Revista ilustrada. Editor, Manuel Puga y Acal. Guadalajara, 1902]. 
Monthly. 
Nos. 1-6, July-Dec., 1902. 
72. Revista moderna de México. Directores, JesGs E. Valenzuela y Amado 
Nervo. México, 1903-11. Monthly. UT [Lacks nos. 1-2]. 
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vol. 1, no. 1-v. 16, no. 4, Sept., 1903—June, 1911. 6 nos. per volume. 

73. Rojo y gualda. Semanario espafiol. Director, Ricardo de Alc4zar. México, 

1916-20. Weekly. 5 v. BNM. Broken file at UT 
v. 1, no. 1-v. 5, no. 220, March 25, 1916-Aug. 21, 1920. 
No. 144, Alfonso Cam{n, director. 

74. El Ruisefior. Organo del Orfe6n mexicano “Angela Peralta.”’ Periddico 

artistico y literario. Director, F. Montero del Collado. México, 1905. UT 
v. 2, no. 8, April 18, 1905. 

75. Savia moderna. Revista mensual de arte. México, 1916. Monthly. BIA 
v. 1, nos. 1-5, March-July, 1906. 321 p. 

76. La semana. Revista grafica y de literatura. Director, Federico Gémez. 

Monterrey, 1919. Semi-monthly. 6 v. BNM 
v. [5]}-6, nos. 107-132. July 6—Dec. 28, 1919. 

77. La Semana ilustrada. Director, Ernesto Chavero. México, 1909-14. Weekly. 

UT 

v. 1-5, nos. 1-253, Nov. 5, 1909-Sept. 21, 1914. 

78. Semanario literario ilustrado. Director, Victoriano Agiieros. México, 1901- 

1903. Weekly. 3 v. {[BHM, BNM, UT] 
Before 1901 known as El Tiempo, Edicién ilustrada. Cf. PMLA, tu, 289, 
307. Title changed later to El Tiempo ilustrado. 
For the series beginning in 1901, the compiler knows no complete file. BHM 
has rather full file, v. 2, no. 55—v. 10, no. 27, Jan. 13, 1902—July 7, 1912. BNM 
has v. 2-3, nos. 80-157, July 7, 1902—Dec. 28, 1903. UT has scattered issues of 
of 1901 and 1903. 

79. **[Ser. Revista cultural. Director gerente, Germ4n List Arzubide. Puebla, 

1922]. Reference to v. 1, no. 5. 

80. El Siglo XX. Semanario de informacién, literatura y variedades. Fundado 

en 1899. Director, Telesforo Castafieda Garcia. Chihuahua, 1899-1905. Weekly. 

Sv. BNM 
Ser. 2, v. 5, nos. 165-216, June 1, 1904-May 31, 1905. 

81. Ulises. Revista de curiosidad y critica. Editores, Salvador Novo y Xavier 

Villaurrutia. México, 1927-28. Monthly. jt 
v. 1, nos. 1-6, May 1927-Feb., 1928. 

82. El Universal ilustrado. Semanario artistico popular. Director, Carlos Gon- 

zalez Pefia. México, 1917 to date. Weekly. [BNM, UT] 
No. 5, June 8, 1917, earliest issue seen. 
Other editors have been Xavier Soronda and Carlos Noriega Hope. 

83. Universidad. Mensual de cultura popular. Director, Miguel N. Lira. México, 

1936 to date. Monthly. Current. JRS 
Nos. 2-22, March, 1936-Nov., 1937. 

84. Vida moderna. Semanario ilustrado. Director, Carlos Gonzalez Pefia. 

México, 1916. Weekly. 2 v. UT 
v. 2, nos. 53 and 58, Oct. 5 and Nov. 9, 1916. 

85. La Voz nueva. Director, Ricardo de AlcA4zar. México, 1927-31. UT 
v. 1, nos. 1-46, Nov. 1, 1927—March, 1931. Issued irregularly. 
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II. SATIRIC PERIODICALS'® 














































$e : 1. Actualidades. Semanario de informacién, variedades, etc. Director, Luis 
> Lara y Pardo. 
x y. 1, nos. [13-22], March 26-May 28, 1909. 
sie ') 2. El Ahuizotito. Periédico loco-serio y de caricaturas. 
©o Fe y.1, nos. 2-3, April 19-26, 1906. 
UT '} 3. El Alacran. Director y editor, Federico Garcia y Alva. 
No. 19, Dec. 31, 1911. 
BIA H 4, Anfhuac. Semanario independiente. Director, Severino Herrero Moreno. 
S v. 1, nos. [1-12], Jan. 1-April 21, 1910. 
ee ‘ 5. Ancla. Semanario independiente de artes, ciencias, literatura. Director, 
_ § Ruperto V. Romero. 
kly § v. 2, no. 32, Nov. 2, 1905. 
‘ee 6. La Arafia. Semanario independiente destinado a los obreros. Director, Fer- 
* nando P. Torroella. 
01- v. 1, nos. 1-2, May 28—June 9, 1904. 
UT] 7. El Ave negra. Semanario claridoso, independiente. Director, Francisco Basail. 
289 v. 1, no. 4, Sept. 29, 1901. 
, 8. La Bandera negra. Periédico netamente anticlerical. 
HM Sept. 26, Oct. 19, Nov. 2, 1902. 
NM 9, El Cabezén. Director, José Ramos Inguanzo. 
. i No. 2, Sept. 9, 1917. 
; 10. Caras y caretas. Semanario polftico humoristico y de informacién. 
bla v. 1, no. 1, June 19, 1911. 
iia 11. El Cascabel. Semanario popular. Director, Octavio Salcedo. 
ss No. 4, Sept. 9, 1917. 
kly 12. El Chamuquito. Semanario popular. Director, Antonio de P. Escarcega. 
iM v. 1, nos. 1-2, April 20-27, 1911. 
a 13. El Chango. Organo de la clase obrera con aspiraciones de politico. Director, 
“— Carlos Esceta. 
JT v. 1, nos. 1-3, May 28-June 16, 1904. 
14. El Chango. Semanario humoristico y de caricaturas. Director, M. Diaz 
-“ Orduna. Editor, J. Nomberto Reveles. 
rT] Ser. 1, no. 4, Sept. £1, 1917. 
: 15. El Charrito. 
v. 1, nos. 1-9, Oct. 9-Nov. 27, 1911. 
™ 16. El Chicote. Semanario humoristico de combate y variedades. Director, 
RS Leonardo Navarijo C. 
No. 8, Sept. 10, 1917. 
- 17. El Chile Pequin. Semanario humorfstico. Director, Lorenzo Ras Alfaro. 
oT v. 1, nos. 1-13, Jan. 12—April 6, 1905. 
Ser. 2, nos. [1-13], May 18-Aug. 20, 1905. 
IT 18. La Chinampina. Periédico guas6én. Director, Pedro M. Ramfrez. 






1 Unless otherwise specified, all were printed in Mexico City and copies seen are at the 
University of Texas. 
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v. 1, no. 1, May 1, 1905. 
19. La Chintatlahua. Semanario independiente defensor incondicional del obrero, 
azote de los tiranos y coco de los burgueses. Director, Pedro Arnal Frontelo. 
v. 1, nos. [1-5], Sept. 23-Oct. 21, 1906. 
20. La Cucaracha. Semanario politico de caricatura. Director, Luis Andrade. 
v. 2, no. 25, Dec. 9, 1916. 
21. El Diablito bromista. Organo de la clase obrera, azote del mal burgués y 
coco del mal gobierno. Director, Antonio de P. EscArcega. 
v. 5, no. 1-v. 8, no. 12, April 26, 1903—Nov. 27, 1904. 
v. 6, no. 1-v. 9, no. 12, Sept. 24, 1905-Sept. 29, 1907. 
[New Series]. v. 1, nos. 1-24-v. 2, nos. 243-49, Oct. 6, 1907—May 31, 1908. 
Ser. 2. nos. 2-16, Feb. 23-June 8, 1908. 
[3rd Ser.] v. 1, no. 1-v. 2, no. 4, May 16—Dec. 12, 1909. 
22. El diablito rojo. Semanario joco-serio, independiente y feroz. Por el pueblo 
y para el pueblo. Director, 2a. época, José M. Ramfrez. 
Ser. 1, v. 1, nos. [5-40], April 2—Dec. 31, 1900. 
v. 2, nos. [1-33], Jan. 14-Oct. 7, 1901. 
Ser. 2, nos. 2-140, Feb. 23, 1908-Nov. 28, 1910. 
23. El Diablo. Semanario humorfstico de caricaturas. 
v. 1, no. 1, Jan. 19, 1912. 
24. Don Cucufate. Director, J. Pefialosa. 
v. 1, nos. 1-10, July 29-Oct. 1, 1906. 
25. El Duende. Semanario independiente humorfstico. 
v. 1, nos. 1-3, Nov. 15, 1904—Jan. 12, 1905. 
26. Frivolidades. Semanario ilustrado. Director, Mario Vitoria. 
v. 1, nos. 44 and 50, Oct. 30 and Dec. 10, 1910. 
27. El Gato. Director, Ramén Berdejo. 
v. 1, no. 3, Dec. 5, 1903. 
28. La Guacamaya. 
Scattered nos. from v. 1, no. 10—v. 6, no. 35, July 21, 1902—Nov. 29, 1908; 
and s. 3, nos. 1 and 28, April 9 and Nov. 2, 1911. 
29. El Hijo de Fandango. Semanario joco-serio, defensor de la clase obrera . . . 
Director, Rafael R. Lledfas. 
v. 1, nos. [5-15], Aug. 12—Oct. 21, 1901. 
30. El Humo. Semanario ilustrado. 
Nos. [2-16], March 25-July 2, 1905. 
31. Ipiranga. Director, Salvador Hernandez Chavez. 
v. 1, nos. 1-22, Sept. 24, 1911—Feb. 18, 1912. 
32. El Jacobino. Nada de conciliacién ni politica curiana, reforma y constitu- 
cién o rompemos la jarana. 
v. 1, nos. 4-8, June 30—Aug. 18, 1901. 
33. Jococén. Periédico fain, chifletero y entr6én, capaz de aluciferarse con 
sersiana. Zacatecas, 1910-11. 
Ser. 1, nos. [208-261], Jan. 25, 1910—July 8, 1911. 
34. Ki-ki-ri-ki. Semanario humorfstico ilustrado. Director, Rafael Medina. 
v. 1, no. 8, Nov, 1, 1903. 
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35. El mal criado. Semanario humoristico. Director, Cutberto L. Aroche. 
vy. 1, nos. 1-2, March 23 and 30, 1905. 
36. Mefist6feles. Semanario festivo de caricaturas. Director, Ernesto Gutiérrez. 
v. 1, nos. 2 and 4, Oct. 19 and Nov. 3, 1903. 
37. El Mero petatero. Semanario del pueblo y para el pueblo. Director, Angel T. 
Montalvo. 
v. 1, no. 8, Aug. 25, 1912. 
38. Moheno. Director, Ignacio Baeza. 
v. 1, no. 1, Aug. 1, 1914. 
39. El Morrongo. Director, Teodoro Miro. 
v. 1, nos. [13-21], July 13-Sept. 7, 1903. 
40. El Moscén. Semanario independiente. Director, Rafael A. Romo. 
Ser. 2, nos. [1-6], Oct. 5—-Nov. 12, 1911. 
41. El Moquete. Semanario humoristico. Periéddico de combate. 
v. 1, nos. 1-5, June 16-July 10, 1904. 
v. 2, nos. 1-2, Feb. 5-16, 1905. 
42. Multicolor. Director, Mario Vitoria. 
y. 1-4, nos. 1-164, May 18, 1911-July 30, 1914. 
43. Ojo parado. Semanario humorfstico de caricaturas. Director, Celio Ramfrez 
Jiménez. 
Nos. 1-11, Jan. 4—March 15, 1912. 
44, El Padre eterno. Director, Agustin V. Herndndez. 
v. 1, nos. [1-14], Jan. 10—Oct. 7, 1908. 
45. El Padre Padilla. Director, Agustin V. Hernandez. 
v. 1, nos. 1-15, Oct. 21, 1908-Aug. 8, 1909. 
v. 2, nos. [1-5], May 22-June 19, 1910. 
Ser. 4, nos. 12 and 58, Aug. 6, 1916, and Sept. 9, 1917. 
46. Pajaro azul. 
v. 1, no. 1, April, 1913. 
47. La Palanca. Director, Agustin B. Gonzalez. 
v. 1, nos. [8-26], Sept. 4, 1904~Jan. 15, 1905. 
48. Panchito. Semanario de combate con caricaturas. Administrador, Miguel 
M. Rendén. 
v. 1, nos. 1-2, Sept. 11-20, 1911. 
49. El Papagayo. Semanario independiente vacilador y parrandero; azote de 
los burgueses y de los cémicos malos, defensor e incondicional conclapache de la 
clase obrera. Director, Fernando P. Torroella; [in later numbers] Antonio 
Negrete. 
v. 1, nos. 1-6, July 17—Sept. 11, 1904. 
50. El Perico. Semanario joco-serio de politica y de literatura. Director, Ricardo 
J. Duran. ; 
v. 1, no. 1, Dec. 3, 1911. 
51. El Periquillo Sarniento. Periéddico mitotero, morronquista, revoltoso y de 
buen humor. Director, Ocilén Castafieda P. 
v. 1, nos. 1-14, Oct. 12—Dec. 14, 1902. 
52. Pero Grullo. Semanario de educaci6n popular. Director, José Balsano. 
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v. 1, no. 1, March 11, 1906. 
53. Pica-Pica. Semanario c4ustico defensor del obrero. 
v. 1, no. 1, Sept., 1913. 
54. El Pinche. Director, Lorenzo R. Alfaro; Ser. 2, Leonardo R. Pardo. 
v. 1, nos. [4-18], April 28—Aug. 4, 1904. 
Ser. 2, nos. 1-3, Dec. 1-15, 1904. 
55. El Pinche. Semanario humoristico. Director, Alfonso Zerro Larra. 
Ser. 1, nos. 1-3, Jan. 18-Feb. 8, 1906. 
56. El Pito. Semanario humorfstico y de caricaturas. Director, Santiago Tirado. 
No. 16, Sept. 10, 1917. 
57. La Porra. Semanario politico de caricaturas. Director, Gonz4lez de la Parra. 
v. 1, nos. 1-13, April 7—July 2, 1912. 
58. Pum. Periddico decidor para el pueblo. 
No. 3, June 29, 1913. 
59. Risa. 
v. 1-2, nos. 1-79, July 2, 1910—Dec. 30, 1911. 
v. 3, nos. 1-9, April 16—June 11, 1912. 
60. Rigoletto. Semanario festivo de caricaturas. Director, Juan Tuset Durdn. 
v. 1, no. 2, n.d. 
61. San Lunes. Semanario para todos. 
v. 1, nos. 1-8, Nov. 4-Dec. 26, 1907. 
62. iSatan4s! Director, Luzbel. 
v. 1, nos. [1-23], May—Aug., 1905. 
63. Te-to-ko. Semanario festivo. Director, F. de la Colina. 
v. 1, no. 6, June 9, 1907. 
64. La Tijera. Director, Ramén Berdejo. 
v. 1, nos. 4-6, Dec. 10—24, 1905. 
v. 2, nos. 1-8, Jan. 10—Feb. 25, 1906. 
65. La Tranca. Semanario. Director, Pedro Arnal Frontelo. 
v. 1, nos. [1-4], July 21-Aug. 12, 1906. 
66. Uy Uy Uy. Semanario de todo un poco. Director, Carlos SAnchez. 
v. 1, no. 1, Aug. 24, 1914. 
67. El Vacilén. Director, F. C. Lépez. 
v. 1, no. 2, June 21, 1914. 
68. El Vale Panchito. Semanario popular de caricaturas. Director, Federico 
Garcfa y Alva. 
v. 2, nos. [1-9], Sept. 3—Oct. 29, 1911. 
69. El Valecito del pueblo y para el pueblo. Director, Rafael R. y Rodriguez. 
v. 1, no. 2, April 6, 1911. 
70. El Yunque. Semanario politico de caricaturas. Editor, Francisco Cosfo 
Robelo. : 
Nos. 1-2, Jan. 13-20, 1910. 
71, Zapata. Semanario de critica agresiva. Director, Manuel Esquivel. 
v. 1, no. 1, Oct. 19, 1912. 
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GEDANKEN ZU HOFMANNSTHALS BEGRIFF DER 
“KONSERVATIVEN REVOLUTION” 


ENIGE Jahre vor seinem Tode suchte Hugo von Hofmannsthal 

in seinem Aufsatz Das Schrifttum als geistiger Raum der Nation 
(1927)! Rechenschaft abzulegen iiber die innersten Krifte, die dem 
deutschen Geist jener Epoche Richtung gaben. Indem er sich nun hier 
gegen Schluss zu weitester Sicht erhebt, heisst es (S. 442): 


Ich spreche von einem Prozess, in dem wir mitten inne stehen, einer Synthese, 
so langsam und grossartig—wenn man sie von aussen zu sehen verméchte—als 
finster und priifend, wenn man in ihr steht. Langsam und grossartig diirfen wir 
den Vorgang wohl nennen, wenn wir bedenken, dass auch der lange Zeitraum 
der Entwicklung von den Zuckungen des Aufklirungszeitalters bis zu uns nur 
eine Spanne in ihm ist, dass er eigentlich anhebt als eine innere Gegenbewegung 
gegen jene Geistesumwialzung des sechzehnten Jahrhunderts, die wir in ihren 
zwei Aspekten Renaissance und Reformation zu nennen pflegen. Der Prozess, 
von dem ich rede, ist nichts anderes als eine konservative Revolution von einem 
Umfange, wie die europdische Geschichte ihn nicht kennt. . . . 


Hier wird also der scheinbar aufreizend widerspruchsvolle Begriff der 
“konservativen Revolution,” in dem die Analyse gipfelt, antithetisch 


geklart, nimlich als Gegensatz zu jener Entwicklung, die, mit Renais- 
sance and Reformation beginnend, spiter besonders die Aufklarung 
umfasst. Nun wird zwar diese Zusammenstellung und die epochale Wer- 
tung jener zwei Bewegungen um 1500 der Kritik nicht entgehen; denn 
nach der enthusiastischen Proklamierung des umfassenden Renaissance- 
begriffs durch Burckhardt and Gobineau ist eine Reaktion eingetreten, 
und die Berechtigung eines entscheidenden Einschnitts zu diesem Zeit- 
punkt wird neuerdings stark in Zweifel gezogen.? In jedem Fall aber: 
fiir uns steht zur Debatte das Wort von der “konservativen Revolution,” 
und zu dessen Klarung trigt Hofmannsthals Antithese, ob sachlich- 
historisch durchaus richtig oder nicht, wesentlich bei.— 
In demselben Aufsatz lesen wir an friiherer Stelle (S. 438): 


Denn nicht Freiheit ist es, was sie zu suchen aus sind, sondern Bindung. .. . 
Nie war ein deutsches Ringen um Freiheit inbriinstiger und dabei zaher, als 


} Abgedruckt in dem Sammelband Die Beriishrung der Spharen (Berlin, 1931). 

? Vgl. hierzu u.a.: Eppelsheimer, ‘‘Das Renaissance-Problem” und Weise, “‘Der dop- 
pelte Begriff der Renaissance,” beide in Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift, x1 (1933); Carl Neu- 
mann, “Ende des Mittelalters?”’, das. Bd. x11 (1934); R. H. Fife, “The Renaissance in a 
Changing World,” The Germanic Review, 1x (1934).—Die Reformation sieht Hofmannsthal 
iibrigens ausgesprochen mit katholischen Augen; daher wird das Traditionslos-Auflisende 
in ihr mehr betont als das (mit Anlehnung an das Urchristentum) Rekonstruktive. 
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dieses in tausenden Seelen der Nation vor sich gehende Ringen um wahren 
Zwang und Sichversagen dem nicht genug zwingenden Zwang. 


Konservativismus ist hier also in einem iiberpolitischen, prignant- 

weltanschaulichen Sinne genommen, als Lebensform der Bindung. Nun 
haben wir aber damit vom kulturideologischen Standpunkt aus eine 
Definition, die—so iiberraschend es zunichst scheinen mag—im Wesen 
verwandt ist der politisch bestimmten Moeller van den Brucks, wenn 
er sagt: 
Dieser Weg war uns am Anfange ‘des Jahrhunderts von dem Freiherrn von 
Stein vorgezeichnet worden, in dessen michtiger Wirksamkeit, michtig, weil 
sie sich auf dem Unterbau unserer ganzen Geschichte erhob, wir immer den 
Ausgang des konservativen Gedankens in Deutschland sehen miissen. Von hier 
aus wire méglich gewesen, dem Liberalismus den Protest entgegenzusetzen, 
der Ratio die Religio, dem Individuum die Gemeinschaft, der Auflésung die 
Bindung, und dem “Fortschritt”” das Wachstum. 


Der vierfache Gegensatz gegen den Liberalismus (Religio, Gemein- 
schaft, Bindung, Wachstum) enthialt immer wieder denselben Grundge- 
danken einer “‘gebundenen”’ Lebensform gegeniiber dem, was der Libe- 
ralismus (positiv) geistige, soziale, technische Befreiung, Emanzipation, 
Fortschritt nennt, was aber Moeller van den Bruck (negativ) als Auf- 
lésung wertet.—Wir kénnen aber noch naher an die Gegenwart heran- 
riicken, um eine Parallele fiir unsere Begriffsbestimmung zu finden. 
Edgar I. Jung in seiner Sinndeutung der deutschen Revolution‘ bezeichnet 
den Konservativismus als “das geschichtlich notwendige revolutionire 
Prinzip, mit dem das liberale Zeitalter abgelést wird’’ (S. 11); weiterhin 
heisst es: 

Der revolutionare Konservative opfert zeitliche Werte, um ewige zu retten... 
Die bléde Vorstellung, dass konservativ sei, wer sich an den augenblicklichen 
Besitzstand klammere und das Rad der Zeit gewaltsam aufhalten wolle, ent- 
stammt einer Epoche, in der es keinen echten Konservativismus mehr gab* 
und niemand ein richtiges Bild von ihm hatte (S. 20). 


Konservativ ist nur die Erhaltung ewiger und nie die zeitlicher Werte (S. 59). 


Das Wesentliche bei alledem nun ist dies: die deutsche Auseinander- 
setzung mit der konservativen Idee fiihrt selbst da, wo sie vom politi- 
schen Bereich ausgeht, immer wieder iiber diesen hinweg zu bestimmten 


8 Das Dritie Reich (zitiert nach der 3. Aufl., bearbeitet von Hans Schwarz, Hamburg, 
1931), S. 115-6. 

* Oldenburg 1933. Die Schrift ist eine ebenso glanzende wie durch die Ereignisse wider- 
legte Deutung der Ereignisse jenes Jahres. Jung (gest. 1934) war ein Mitarbeiter v. Papens. 

5 Auch Moeller van den Bruck erkennt die Konservative Partei des Bismarckschen Rei- 
ches nicht als echte Trigerin der Idee an. 
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ethisch-metaphysischen Voraussetzungen, fiihrt in die unmittelbare 
Nachbarschaft jener Worte Hofmannsthals, die wir an den Eingang 
unserer Besprechung stellten. Es diirfte sich also bei dessen Begriff der 
“konservativen Revolution” um alles andere handeln als die Abstraktion 
eines “Intellektuellen’”—vielmehr um einen Gedankenkomplex, der in 
der jiingsten deutschen Vergangenheit immer wieder mit innerer Not- 
wendigkeit durchbrach, unabhangig von jeder parteipolitischen (oder 
gar rassischen) ZugehGrigkeit. Und ferner: “‘konservativ” hat hier nichts 
zu tun mit der Behauptung eines politisch-sozialen Status quo, nichts 
mit der Wiederherstellung eines Status guo ante—es handelt sich viel- 
mehr eben um die vom Ewigen her gebundene Lebensform, gegeniiber 
den emanzipatorischen (d.h. entbindenden), eudimonistischen und 
atomistischen Tendenzen des Liberalismus.® 

Es sei die Aufgabe dieser Arbeit, die offenen und vielleicht mehr noch 
die geheimen konservativen Strebungen in der deutschen Dichtungs- 
geschichte der ersten drei Jahrzehnte unseres Jahrhunderts zu verfolgen 
—Strebungen, die stellenweise tatsichlich eine revolutionire Spannungs- 
intensitét annehmen; es soll versucht werden, solche Geisteshaltung als 
einen roten Faden nachzuweisen, der sich durch die scheinbar entge- 
gengesetztesten Perioden und Bewegungen hindurchzieht,—zu zeigen, 
dass so vielfach eine Entwicklung Einheit erhilt, die sonst dem Be- 
schauer verworren und ohne Kontinuitat erscheinen méchte. 

Ein gedringter historischer Riickblick mége zunidchst zu weiterer 
Klarung dienen. Was sich auch zugunsten der Kontinuitat vom “‘Mittel- 
alter” zur “‘Renaissance”’ sagen lisst, so viel bleibt doch bestehen: dass 
die innere Haltung gegeniiber der phinomenalen Welt eine Verschiebung 
a potiori erlitt (jeder geistesgeschichtliche Wechsel ist natiirlich nur @ 
potiori). “Ich hab’s gewagt!”—“‘O Jahrhundert! O Wissenschaften! Es 
ist eine Lust zu leben . . . Es bliihen die Studien, die Geister regen sich.” 
Solche schWer erlebnis- und gefiihlsbetonten Ausrufe eines Hutten 
zeigen, dass eine neue Generation auf dem Plan ist. Was aber um 1500 
dynamisch und von jugendlichem Uberschwang erfiillt war, das wurde 
dann im Laufe der Zeit statischer, intellektueller. Schon der Unter- 
schied in ihrem Verhialtnis zur Natur zwischen Bruno und Paracelsus 
auf der einen Seite, Francis Bacon auf der anderen ist vielleicht mehr 
als ein typologischer, nimlich auch ein historischer der Altersgruppen. 
Und so miindet die Entwicklung in die “Aufklarung,” die trotz des 
scharfen denkmethodischen Schnittes zwischen Rationalismus und Em- 


* Bedarf es noch eines Hinweises darauf, dass ‘“Liberalismus” hier in seinem von der 
Manchesterschule herkommenden prignant-geistesgeschichtlichen Sinne gebraucht ist, 
der sich weder mit dem modern-parteipolitischen noch mit dem des amerikanischen 
“liberalism” deckt? 
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pirismus im Grunde psychologisch beiderseits bestimmt ist durch das 
“Cogito, ergo sum’’—nie wire eine Bewusstwerdung im (abstrakt- 
synthetischen oder empirisch-analytischen) Denken dem dynamisch- 
voluntaristischen Lebensgefiihl des womo universale um 1500 angemessen 
gewesen, noch konnte sie dem erneuerten Totalitaétsanspruch der Folge- 
zeit (in Deutschland: von Hamann zur Romantik) geniigen. 

Obwohl nun die Aufklarung zunachst noch die alte metaphysische 
Einordnung des Menschen im Wesentlichen zu wahren, ja erst rational 
zu sichern sucht, schreitet ihr “linker Fliigel” bald zu immer radikalerer 
Zersetzung der iiberkommenen Bindungen fort. Uber den Deismus Vol- 
taires geht es zum Atheismus der Enzyklopidisten, und Gott zieht sein 
Ebenbild nach sich: der Mensch, an den die Renaissance so inbriinstig 
geglaubt hatte, erscheint in seine materiell-mechanischen Bestandteile 
aufgelést bei Holbach und La Mettrie. Der Kult der “Déesse de la 
Raison” wird der Religionsersatz der Franzésischen Revolution. 

Goethe nennt in Dichtung und Wahrheit Holbachs Systéme de la 
nature ausdriicklich als einen der Faktoren, welche die deutsche Jugend 
zur irrationalen Gegenaktion herausforderten. Und tatsichlich lisst sich 
jene europdische Bewegung, die im letzten Drittel des 18. und im ersten 
des 19. Jahrhunderts die Rationalisierung und schliessliche Mecha- 
nisierung der Aufkliarung zu iiberwinden trachtet, schon durchaus als 
eine erste “konservative Revolution” deuten.? Nehmen wir in Deutsch- 
land, wo die Dynamik wohl am starksten ist und das nicht umsonst in 
dieser Zeit die geistige Fiihrung Europas iibernimmt, die ganze Zeit von 
Kant' einerseits und dem Sturm und Drang andrerseits bis zur Romantik 

7 Fir England ist dieser Gedankengang aufs glinzendste herausgearbeitet in Alfred 
Cobbans Buch Edmund Burke and the Revolt against the Eighteenth Century (New York, 
1929), dessen Titel schon unseren Begriff andeutet. Klar liegen bei Burke die ‘“‘ewigen Bin- 
dungen”’ vor in Ausdriicken wie “the ancient order into which we are born” (S. 87—Zitate 
nach Cobban), oder wenn er von dem Gesetz spricht, “by which we are knitand connected 
in the eternal frame of the universe, out of which we cannot stir’’ (S. 42). Typisch konser- 
vativ erscheint der Staat bei Burke als eine Gemeinschaft zwischen den toten, den lebenden 
und den noch ungeborenen Geschlechtern—ein Gedanke, der nachher in der politischen 
Romantik, etwa bei Adam Miiller, eine so grosse Rolle spielt. Schon vor diesem aber 
haben wir in Deutschland Ahnliches bei Justus Méser, der ja aus dem englisch beeinflus- 
sten welfischen Raum Nordwestdeutschlands stammt und iibrigens annahernd derselben 
Altersgruppe wie Burke angehért (Miser geb. 1720, Burke 1729). In Méser haben wir den 
eigentlichen Vater des deutschen Konservativismus zu sehen—mebhr noch als im Freiherrn 
von Stein, dem Moeller van den Bruck diese Rolle zuweist (vgl. oben S. 854). Und von 
Moser gehen stirkste Einwirkungen auf die Staats- und Gesellschaftsphilosophie der 
Stiirmer und Dringer aus: Gétz von Berlichingen. 

® Vgl. Thomas Mann. Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen, Gesammelte Werke (Berlin, 
1922), S. 151 f.: “‘Und da ist mir denn nun... . , als habe sich der deutsche Geist schon 
einmal “mit tiefem Ekel,” wie Nietzsche sagt, gegen die ‘“modernen Ideen,” die westlichen 
Ideen, die Ideen des 18. Jahrhunderts, gegen Aufklarung und Auflisung, Zivilisation und 
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zusammen, so stellt sie sich doch so dar, dass es sich bei aller Betonung 
des autonomen Menschen im Grunde um dessen Riickgliederung in 
eine sinnvolle metaphysische Welt handelt. Meisterhaft hat Korff in 
seinem Geist der Goethezeit® schon in Sturm und Drang und Klassik 
diesen wesentlich religiésen Grundzug herausgearbeitet. 

Am augenfialligsten aber ist Entwicklung und schliessliche Vorherr- 
schaft einer konservativen Ideologie bei der Romantik. 1799 stellt 
Novalis seinen christlichen Europagedanken dem andringenden fran- 
zésischen diesseitig-rationalen gegeniiber—den revolutionir-konserva- 
tiven dem revolutionar-liberalistischen. Spater, in der jiingeren Roman- 
tik, finden wir eine noch viel spezifischere Betonung der gebundenen 
Lebensform auf politischem wie religiésem Gebiet—bis endlich die 
Bewegung erstarrt in Orthodoxie und im Legitimismus der Heiligen 
Allianz. Aber auch auf der anderen Seite ist die Ideologie etwa des 
Wartburgfestes beherrscht von “ewigen Bindungen”’ und vom Bewusst- 
sein einer iiberzeitlichen vélkischen Entelechie (was sich dusserlich allent- 
halben kundtut im Ankniipfen an die nationale Vergangenheit, bis 
auf die “altteutsche’”’ Tracht). Auf dem Hambacher Fest von 1832 
jedoch haben wir schon einen ganz anderen Stil;!® in den fiinfzehn 
Jahren seit 1817 ist der aufgeklarte “‘Liberalismus” an die Stelle der 
Romantik getreten. 

Denn wir befinden uns jetzt im Zeitalter der Julirevolution. Julius 
Petersen vergleicht einmal" aujs anschaulichste die Einstellungen der 
verschiedenen zeitgenéssischen Altersgruppen gegeniiber diesem politi- 
schen Ereignis: von vollkommener Ablehnung bei Goethe, W. v. Hum- 
boldt, Eichendorff iiber die schwankende Haltung Immermanns zum 
Begeisterungssturm Heines und der Jiingsten. Jene Jahre stellen in der 
Tat einen einzigartigen Wendepunkt dar. Mit der Julirevolution setzt 
sich endgiiltig der kapitalistisch-liberale Staat durch; und wenn dasselbe 
Jahr die Eréffnung der eigentlich epochemachenden Eisenbahn zwischen 
Liverpool und Manchester erlebt, so ist schon der letztere Name hoch 
symbolisch. Und symbolisch wirken auch andrerseits die Todesdaten 
Hegels (1831) und Goethes (1832). 

Es beginnt damit jene Zeit des Liberalismus und dann Marxismus 
(die ja beide emanzipatorisch und im Grunde atomistisch denken) im 





Zersetzung erhoben, und als sei eben Kant es gewesen, in dem sich der soziale, erhaltende, 
aufbauende, organisatorische deutsche Geist gegen den westlichen Nihilismus erhoben 
habe, nachdem er selbst durch alle Tiefen der wertauflésenden Skepsis hindurchgegangen.” 

* Leipzig, erster Band 1923, zweiter Band 1930. 

10 Vgl. die Schilderung in Treitschkes Deutscher Geschichte. 

1 “Die literarischen Generationen,” in Ermatingers Sammelband Philosophie der Lite- 
raturwissenschaft (Berlin, 1930). 
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Wirtschaftlich-Sozialen, des Positivismus in der Wissenschaft, des Ma- 
terialismus in der Metaphysik, des Realismus in der Kunst—alle doch 
nur Manifestationen einer gleichen unmetaphysischen Diesseitigkeit. 
Wie sehr erscheint nun die Zeit des ‘Deutschen Idealismus” mitsamt 
seinen europdischen Auswirkungen” als ein grossartiges Zwischenspiel 
zwischen Aufklarung im engeren Sinn und dem, was wir als “19. Jahr- 
hundert”’ zu bezeichnen pflegen!* Jene Strémungsentelechie (um mit 
dem Soziologen Karl Mannheim zu sprechen), die in der Renaissance 
vitalistisch-voluntaristisch begann, die in der Aufklarung mehr und 
mehr theoretisch und intellektualistisch wurde (theoretisch auch noch 
in ihrem Utilitarismus), die erscheint jetzt technisch-ékonomisch—d.h. 
industriell—und bald sozialrevolutionaér, in beiden Fallen aber prak- 
tisch-utilitaristisch: eine historische Kontinuitaét, deren Ende allerdings 
existentiell einen erstaunlichen Gegensatz zum Anfang bildet. 

Der bewussteste literarische Ausdruck der neuen Zeit ist rechts des 
Rheins das “Junge Deutschland;” kiinstlerisch unzulinglich wie es allzu 
oft ist, kimpft es gegen einen ebenfalls unzulinglich gewordenen, epigo- 
nenhaften Idealismus fiir die ““Emanzipation,” den “‘Zeitgeist.’’“ 

Ungleich gréssere Durchschlagskraft hat die neue Literatur von vorn- 
herein in Frankreich. Schon in den zwanziger und dreissiger Jahren 
schreibt Balzac (der fiir den Romandichter physiologisch-medizinische 


2 Wobei ich vor allem wieder an die englische Romantik denke. Cobban (vgl. oben Anm. 
7) zeigt aufs klarste, wie das nachromantische englische Denken an den Utilitarismus des 
achtzehnten Jahrhunderts ankniipft. Ich zitiere besonders S. 34: “The optimistic, utilitar- 
ian, and individualist world-view of the eighteenth century, regardless that it had been 
partially undermined in advance by the criticism of Hume, heedless of the efforts of the 
Romanticists and the Idealists to build up rival systems, dominated Great Britain in the 
succeeding century with all the authority of a time-hallowed creed.’”’—In Frankreich liegen 
die Verhaltnisse besonders. Hier, in ihrer eigentlichen Hochburg, wirkt die Aufklirung 
linger, die Romantik setzt sich—trotz der irrationalen Seite in Rousseaus Doppelwesen— 
langsamer durch; und die spiiteren Phasen der franzésischen Romantik haben mit der 
gleichnamigen Bewegung bei den germanischen Vélkern nur noch eine sehr indirekte Ver- 
bindung. 

8 In den Worten Hofmannsthals am Eingang dieser Arbeit scheinen die “Zuckungen des 
Aufklarungszeitalters” sich auf das 19. Jahrhundert zu beziehen; denn gegen sie erfolgt 
ja jene konservative Gegenbewegung, in der wir ‘‘mitten inne stehen.” 

14 So wie unter dem idealistisch-romantischen Zeitalter eine Unterstrémung von der 
Aufklarung des 18. zu jener des 19. Jahrhunderts fliesst, so hért natiirlich auch nach der 
Wende um 1830 das “konservative” Denken nicht auf. Carlyle, Ruskin und der Sozialist (!) 
William Morris, Lagarde und Langbehn, Kierkegaard, sie alle stehen ja in Bezichung 
zu diesem Komplex des Kampfes um die gebundene Lebensform. Auf metaphysisch-reli- 
gidser Grundlage baut auch Stahl seinen politischen konservativen Gedanken auf. Wenn 
sich die Konservative Partei Preussen-Deutschlands dann in der Praxis immer mehr als 
Vertreterin wirtschaftlich-sozialer Prarogativen gebardete, so war sie tatsichlich, in Moeller 
van den Brucks Sinn, reaktiondr statt konservativ geworden. 
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Vorstudien verlangt) seine Comédie humaine, in bewusstem Gegensatz 
zur Idee einer Géttlichen Komédie——Seinen eigentlich revolutioniren 
Einbruch in die Weltliteratur aber vollzieht der Materialismus mit 
Zola. Héchst aufschlussreich ist seine Abhandlung Le Roman Expéri- 
mental (1880, neue Ausg. Paris 1923). Klar zeigt sie, dass das Ergebnis 
der aufgelisten metaphysischen Bindungen nicht etwa ein freier Herren- 
mensch ist, wie er der Renaissance und im 19. Jahrhundert deren 
Nachfahren, Nietzsche, vorschwebt. Vielmehr: in dem Masse wie die 
metaphysische Gebundenheit (der autonomen Einordnung in ein sinn- 
voll-geistiges Ganzes) sich auflést, erscheinen die Fesseln der biologischen 
and soziologischen Determination unentrinnbar. Es ist jener Prozess der 
“Entpersénlichung,” den Ricarda Huch von Francis Bacon bis auf die 
Gegenwart verfolgt hat. 

Die Experimentalmethode, sagt Zola (S. 2), fiihrt von der Chemie 

zur Physiologie, von dort zur “Anthropologie” (d.h. Psychologie) und 
Soziologie; am Ende der Entwicklung steht der ““Experimentalroman,” 
die exakt-wissenschaftlich determinierte literarische Darstellung. Fiir 
unser Verstaéndnis der konservativen Gegenbewegung, auf die es uns 
ja bei alledem ankomnt, gibt es keine bessere Folie als Zolas prignante 
Formulierungen. 
Quand on aura prouvé que le corps de l’homme est une machine, . . . il faudra 
bien passer aux actes passionnels et intellectuels de l’homme. .. . Ce sera la 
conquéte décisive par la science des hypothéses des philosophes et des écrivains. 
. .. On peut annoncer, sans crainte de se tromper, l’heure oi les lois de la pensée 
et des passions seront formulées 4 leur tour. Un méme déterminisme doit régir 
la pierre des chemins et le cerveau de l’homme. (S.15) 


Dieser Determinismus geht nun aber Hand in Hand mit der Idee einer 
diesseitigen Emanzipation, eines rationalen, wissenschaftlichen, geheim- 
nis- und jenseitslosen Millenniums. Es fehlt durchaus nicht an ethischen 
Werten (wie sollte es auch beim Verfasser des J’accuse?), aber diese 
sind zeitlich-gesellschaftlicher, in keinem Sinne ewig-metaphysischer 
Art. 


On entrera dans un siécle ot |’homme tout puissant aura asservi la nature et 
utilisera ses lois pour faire régner sur cette terre la plus grande somme de justice 
et de liberté possible. (S. 23) 


Das alles aber ist emotional beseelt von einem—heute allerdings er- 
staunlichen—Gefiihl triumphierender Zukunftsgewissheit : 


L’homme métaphysique est mort, tout notre terrain se transforme avec l’>homme 
physiologique (S. 52).—Et voyez, a del cété de la ndtre,'la besogne des écrivains 
idéalistes, qui s’appuient sur l’irrationel et le surnaturel, et dont chaque élan 
est suivi d’une chute profonde dans le chaos métaphysique. C’est nous qui 
avons Ja force, c’est nous qui avons la morale. (S. 29-30) 
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An Zola vor allem kniipft nun auch die deutsche naturalistische Revo- 
lution an. M. G. Conrad wird rechts des Rheins sein erster Prophet, 
Carl Bleibtreu erlebt an ihm, wie er sich selbst ausdriickt, sein Damas- 
kus; Arno Holz entwickelt Zolas Theorie des “‘coin de la nature, vu A 
travers un tempérament” zu seinem “konsequenten Naturalismus, ’’der 
sich kiinstlerisch ausdriickt im “Sekundenstil.” 

So haben wir im Naturalismus den zweiten systematischen und be- 
wusst revolutioniren Versuch des 19. Jahrhunderts, die Literatur auf 
der ganzen Linie mit dem Geist des naturwissenschaftlich-industriellen 
Zeitalters gleichzuschalten; damit kniipft er an die jungdeutschen 
Tendenzen an.’ 

Auch beim deutschen Naturalismus finden wir jenes stolze Bewusst- 
sein, Herold einer neuen Zeit zu sein. Die lyrische Sammlung der Ber- 
liner Gruppe, Moderne Dichtercharaktere (1884), trigt die Leitworte: 
“Wir rufen dem kommenden Jahrhundert!’’—die Geister erwachen.”’ 
So stark wird das Pathos des naturalistisch-materialistischen Aufruhrs, 
dass er ironisch-groteskerweise auf religidse, besonders pfingstliche Sym- 
bole zuriickgreifen muss. “Alle Zugehérigen fiihlten sich als eine grosse 
Briiderschaft, die in einer Art von Ekstase des baldigen Umschwungs 
aller Dinge wartete.” So beschreibt spiter Heinrich Hart das neue 
Lebensgefiihl jener militant antimetaphysischen Altersgruppe.” 


16 So z. B. Arno Holz in Die Kunst—Ihr Wesen und ihre Gesetze (Berlin, 1891), iibrigens 
mit einer Verherrlichung Heines. Dort lasst er sich also vernehmen (S. 19): 
Nein, mitten nur im Volksgewiihl, 
Beim Ausblick auf die grossen Stidte, 
Beim Klang der Telegraphendrihte 
Ergiesst ins Wort sich mein Gefiihl. 


Dann glaubt mein Ohr, es hért den Tritt 
Von vorwirts riickenden Kolonnen, 

Und eine Schlacht seh ich gewonnen, 
Wie sie kein Feldherr noch erstritt. 


Doch gilt sie keiner Dynastie. 

Auch kaimpft sie nicht mit Schwert und Keule— 

Galvanis Draht und Voltas Saule 

Lenkt funkenspriihend das Genie. 
So ist auch stilistisch sein Ziel, endlich die Lésung zu finden, “die herauswichst mit 
elementarer Folgerichtigkeit aus den Wurzeln der gerade zeitweilig [!] triumphierenden 
Weltanschauung, mit der jene fritheren Lésungsversuche sich nun einmal nicht mehr 
decken wollen” (S. 2). 

16 Heinrich Hart, Literarische Erinnerungen, Ges. Werke (Berlin, 1907), Bd. 3, S. 36.— 
Ahnlich M. G. Conrad in seinem Riickblick Von Emile Zola bis Gerhart Hauptmann 
(Leipzig, 1902), S. 45: “Man kann sich heute schwer in unsere damalige Stimmung 
hineindenken. Es klingt iiberschwanglich, aber es kommt doch der Sache nahe, wenn ich 
sage, wir lebten damals in einer so gliicklichen Erregung und Begeisterung, als wiirde 
stiindlich ein neues Pfingsten gefeiert, und wir waren voll des siissen Weines der neuen 
Kunst... ,” 
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Auch mit dem Sturm und Drang verglich man sich gern—eine Pa- 
rallele, die heute noch in der Literaturwissenschaft spukt. Was kénnte 
irrefiihrender sein—trotz des gemeinsamen Kampfrufs “Natur”? Denn 
der Naturbegriff des Sturms und Drangs ist vitalistisch, dimonisch, der 
des Naturalismus kausal-mechanisch, rational Und so auch beziiglich 
des kulturellen Wunschbilds: der Sturm und Drang strebt zuriick zu 
einer goldenen Zeit der Natur, der Naturalismus vorwarts zu einem 
Millennium der Naturwissenschaft. Jener sucht das Unendliche zu fassen, 
dieser kennt nur Endliches. Jener kiindet die Freiheit der grossen Per- 
sénlichkeit, dieser ist deterministisch. Revolutionir sind beide; aber 
der Sturm und Drang ist eben, wie schon angedeutet, jedenfalls in 
einem wichtigen Aspekt erster Vorstoss einer ersten konservativen Re- 
volution gegen den Geist der diesseitig-gesellschaftlich-emanzipatorischen 
Aufklirung; der Naturalismus ist seiner Idee nach unmetaphysisch, ge- 
sellschaftlich, rational, emanzipatorisch.!” 

Es ist bekannt, dass der deutsche Naturalismus der strengen Obser- 
vanz sich nicht lange hielt. Hans Naumann hat gezeigt,'* wie schnell 
die fiihrenden Geister ihn in sich iiberwanden und umformten. Wie 
schiichtern und doch unabweisbar kiindet sich das Irrationale z.B. bei 
Hauptmann in Hanneles Himmelfahrt an unter dem Deckmantel der 
Wahntraume des sterbenden Kindes. Und wenn sein Florian Geyer lange 
als das, allerdings verfehlte, geschichtliche Trauerspiel des Naturalismus 
angesehen wurde—nicht etwa nur wegen der Sprachtechnik, der er- 
strebten historisch-genauen Dialogfirbung, sondern vor allem auch 
wegen der angeblichen Heldenlosigkeit—so ist doch eben hier ein in- 
nerer Umschwung bereits deutlich erkennbar. Mag Geyer die Eigen- 
schaften des traditionellen Helden vermissen lassen, jene vorwarts- 
driangende Dynamik des echten dramatischen Protagonisten—mensch- 
lich ist er doch eine heldenhafte Gestalt. In dem Elend seines Verreckens 
bricht eine unzerstérbare Wiirde durch, und der Mann, der mit dem 


17 Das oben Gesagte bezieht sich auf die abstrahierte Grundidee des Naturalismus. In 
den individuellen Fallen ergeben sich mancherlei Verschiebungen. So zeigt z. B. Bleibtreu 
eine wirklich echtere Beziehung zum Sturm und Drang, die sich ausdriickt in seinem Her- 
vorheben Shakespeares und des jungen Goethe neben Zola und dessen “‘ebenbiirtigem 
Jiinger” Max Kretzer, gegen Ibsen und Dostojewski. Und bei Conrad, dem fiihrenden 
deutschen Kiinder der Nachfolge Zolas, bricht immer wieder ein ganz irrationales Lebens- 
gefiihl durch. “Und nun, du schéne grosse Gotteswelt und du, unserm Herzen das liebste 
Stiickchen darin, Heimat—mit Jubel seid gegriisst, das Volk erkennt euch wieder. .. .” 
(Von Emile Zola bis Gerhart Hauptmann, S. 10).—‘‘Und Gottes Odem in allem. Die Welt ist 
wirklich mehr, als nur ein chemisch organisierter, mechanisch bewegter Dreckhaufen.” 
(S. 141). Und wie eine geistesgeschichtliche Ironie mutet es an, wenn wir sogar lesen: “Im 
Geheimnis des Blutes und des Bodens ruht das Geheimnis der Kunst” (S. 4). Deutlich zeigt 
sich schon hier jene Verquickung naturalistischer Technik mit irrationalem Lebensgefiihl, 
aus der spiter die Heimatkunst erwachsen sollte. 

18 Die deutsche Dichtung der Gegenwart. Benutzt: 5. Aufl. (Stuttgart, 1931). 
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Rufe “Her, her!’’, die schwarze Fahne in der Hand, seinen feigen Geg- 
nern bis in den Tod die Stirn bietet, ist unendlich verschieden von 
Schwachnervigen, die einem erotischen Zwiespalt entgehen, indem sie 
ihrem ungelebten Leben im Miiggelsee ein Ende machen. Florian Geyer 
is letztlich nicht durch das Fehlen, sondern gerade durch die Wieder- 
entdeckung des heldenhaften Menschen gekennzeichnet; und damit ist 
etwas Neues auf dem Marsch. 

Aufschlussreich ist es, sich die literarischen Geburtsdaten der sech- 
ziger Jahre des 19. Jahrhunderts unter dem Gesichstpunkt der Alters- 
gruppen zu vergegenwartigen. Wir finden: 

1862: Gerhart Hauptmann, Schlaf, Schnitzler, Conradi 

1863: Bahr, Dehmel, Holz 

1864: Hartleben, Henckell, Wedekind, Stehr, Ricarda Huch 

1865: Halbe, Stucken 

1866: Paul Ernst 

1867: Binding, Dauthendey 

1868: Stefan George, Wilhelm Schafer 


Bei aller unvermeidlichen Subjektivitét und Vorlaufigkeit einer solchen 
Auswahl deutet sich doch wohl im Ganzen eine Entwicklung an, fort 
von Naturalismus und Relativismus—eine wachsende Entschlossenheit, 
metaphysische Bindungen, ein Reich der Werte zuriickzugewinnen. 

Nun kann es sich im Rahmen eines Aufsatzes unmdéglich darum han- 
deln, mit irgendwelcher Vollstandigkeit den “konservativen” Elementen 
in jeder einzelnen Gruppe oder gar Persénlichkeit nachzuspiiren. Die 
Aufgabe soll und kann hier nur im allgemeinen und versuchsweise 
gelést werden: einzelne besonders markante Ziige sind herauszuarbeiten, 
die ein Ganzes ahnen lassen. 

In der literarischen Entwicklung Deutschlands wahrend des letzten 
Halbjahrhunderts heben sich zunichst zwei Hauptgruppen mit einiger 
Deutlichkeit heraus: die naturalistische und die expressionistische, jede 
eine ganze Generation weitgehend bestimmend. Was dazwischen liegt, 
hat man wohl als Impressionismus zusammenfassen wollen. Deutlich 
erkannte Naumann diese Dreigliederung als problematisch, und dass es 
sich bei der ganzen Entwicklung im wesentlichen um die Auseinander- 
setzung zwischen zwei Miachten handelte, ‘“‘Realismus and Romantik, 
je nach dem Vorherrschen des rationalen oder des irrationalen Prinzips,” 
wobei das letztere stetig an Boden gewann und eine Grenzeallenfalls 
mitten durch den “Impressionismus” hindurchgehen wiirde (a.a.0.S.1.). 

In der Tat: was ist die Gemeinsamkeit in Weltbild und Lebensge- 
fiihl etwa eines Schnitzler, George, Rilke? Schnitzler hat gewiss unend- 
lich viel mehr innere Musik als seine Altersgenossen, die reichsdeutschen 
Naturalisten. Die herben Umrisse ihres Stils sind bei ihm aufgelést; 
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seine Sprache klingt in sanft betiubenden Schwingungen; alles ist auf 
Moll gestimmt. Aber die weltanschaulichen Voraussetzungen sind deter- 
ministisch, relativistisch, bindungslos. Es gibt nur den Augenblick—aber 
der ist mit solch unglaublicher Siissigkeit erfiillt, dass wir uns des Wer- 
tens fast schimen. Eine eigenartige Mischung von sentimentaler Weich- 
heit und metaphysischer Desillusionierung, die zuweilen vielleicht an 
Diderots Rolle im 18. Jahrhundert erinnert. 

Auf der anderen Seite aber finden wir alle jene, die in irgend einer 
Form auf eine neue weltanschauliche Verfestigung hinarbeiten—jeder, 
wie wir sehen werden, auf seine ganz persénliche Weise.—Eigentiimlich 
ist dabei die Stellung Hofmannsthals selbst, von dem ja unsere ganze 
Fragestellung ausging. Mit seinem Prolog zu Schnitzlers Anatol steht 
er vollig im relativistischen Lager. Aber merkwiirdigerweise schon im 
Jahre vorher (1893) hatte er Der Tor und der Tod geschrieben—gewiss 
klassischer Ausdruck des Nihilismus vom fin de siécle, aber zugleich 
doch auch schon Anklage und Gericht. In Claudios “Erst, da ich sterbe, 
spiir ich, dass ich bin” wird gewissermassen der metaphysische Faden 
wieder aufgenommen. Und der Dichter sollte sich ja dann weiterent- 
wickeln bis zum Standpunkt des Grossen Welttheaters, wo der Mensch 
wieder ganz in eine substantielle metaphysische Welt hineingestellt ist: 
Tritt weg, Welt, denn deinen Auftrag hast du erfiillt, und dein Meister ist mit 
dir zufrieden. Diese aber sind dir nicht mehr untergeben: es sind Seelen, unzer- 
stérbare, und was dein Auge an ihnen fiir eine Miene nimmt, das ist das Siegel 
ihrer geistigen Wesenheit,'® damit Er sie gesiegelt hat. Daran riihren deine 
Stiirme nicht.?° 


Um diesen reifen Hofmannsthal aber sollte sich nach Krieg und Revolu- 
tion eine ganze zum Aufbau entschlossene dichterische Jugend sammeln. 
—Doch sind wir damit unserer historischen Entwicklung vorausgeeilt 
und kehren nun zu den Anfiangen der Gegenrevolution gegen den Natura- 
lismus zuriick. 

Stefan George mit seinen Blattern fiir die Kunst steht in vorderster 
Reihe. Streng wendet er sich gegen die Banalitét der “sogenannten 
Wirklichkeitskunst,’”*! der er hochmiitig entgegenhilt: “Das verwerfen 


19 Man beachte: Miene—funktional, psychologisch; Wesenheit—substantiell, metaphy- 
sisch, 

20 Vgl. an anderer Stelle in derselben Dichtung. ‘“‘Wahl ist ihnen gegeben zwischen Gut 
und Bése, das ist ihre Kreaturschaft, in die ich sie gestellt habe . . . Damit sie sich ent- 
scheide, dazu habe ich der héchsten Freiheit einen Funken in die Kreatur gelegt.” 

*t Dieser Ausdruck erscheint noch 1914 in den Blattern fiir die Kunst—kein historischer 
Abstand vermag Stefan Georges Gegnerschaft zu mildern. Das Zitat geht weiter: “Sie 
kam aus keiner gestaltenden not, sie war verneinend oder auflésend und Anderte nur die 
stoffe. Es ist heute nur als geschichtliche tatsache begreiflich dass damals die jugend wie 
die gebildeten in den lyrischen epischen und dramatischen erdrterungen itiber gesellschaft- 
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jeder tibereinkunft in gesellschaft und kunst ist entweder sehr jung oder 
sehr gemein. Leute von niederer abstammung haben keine iiberliefe- 
rung.” Demgegeniiber soll fiir ihn selbst und die Seinen gelten: ‘“‘Streng- 
stes maass ist zugleich héchste freiheit” (Tage und Taten, S. 86). 

Georges Kampf gegen den Naturalismus ist eine Gegenrevolution 
der Form. Aber diese ist von Anfang an ein mehr als dsthetischer Wert. 
Zwar konnte man damals seine Dichtung scheinbar bei den “‘Worten 
von Brokat” eines Hardt und Vollmoeller einreihen, doch schon der 
“Formkiinstler” der Pilgerfahrten und des Algabal deutet an, wie sehr 
vorliufig dieser Asthetizismus des Reizes und des Rausches ist, wie 
sehr bedingt durch eine Zeit, die eine geahnte und gewollte wesenhaftere, 
sachlichere Kunst noch nicht zuliess: 


Ich wollte sie aus kiihlem eisen 

Und wie ein glatter fester streif, 

Doch war im schacht auf allen gleisen 
So kein metall zum gusse reif. 


Nun aber soll sie also sein: 

Wie eine grosse fremde dolde 

Geformt aus feuerrotem golde 

Und reichem blitzendem gestein. 
(“Die Spange”’) 


Und im einleitenden ‘“‘Zeitgedicht” des Siebenten Ringes verurteilt 
George ausdriicklich die rein asthetische Ausdeutung seiner Anfinge, 
wendet er sich gegen die, welche einen Gegensatz konstruieren zwischen 
einem friiheren verpflichtungslosen Formkiinstler und dem nunmehrigen 
Propheten kommender Dinge: 


Ihr sehet wechsel, doch ich tat das gleiche. 
Und der heut eifernde posaune blist 

Und fliissig feuer schleudert weiss dass morgen 
Leicht alle schénheit kraft und grésse steigt 
Aus eines knaben stillem flétenlied. 


Nun war ja tatsichlich ein solches Flétenlied,* voll aller Schénheit, 
Kraft und Grésse, bereits ertént: in dem Buch der Hirten- und Preisge- 
dichte. Ein Gedicht wie etwa “Der Tag des Hirten”’ ist alles andere als 
riickblickende Idylle, idealisierendes Bild primitiver Kultur. Denn das 





liche iibelstinde und den missbrauch gegorener getriinke eine neue kunst erblickten.” 
(Zitiert nach Fr. von der Leyen, Deutsche Dichtung in neurer Zeit [Jena, 1922], S. 196—eine 
vollstiindige Ausgabe der Bidtter ist mir nicht zuginglich). Die ganze Stelle hatte ebenso in 
den ersten Heften der Blatter fiir die Kunst erscheinen kénnen. 

2 Zitiert nach der dreibandigen Auswahl aus den Blétiern (1, 18). 

* Das Wort stammt allerdings aus Rilkes Frishen Gedichten (Werke, 1, 289). 
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Primitive ist hier das Symbol des Bleibenden, Ewigen, Giiltigen. Nicht 
eine archaische Geschichtsperiode wird dargestellt, sondern ein zeitloses 
Verhialtnis zwischen Mensch und Natur—das numinose Verhaltnis.** 


Er krénte betend sich mit heilgem laub 
Und in die lind bewegten lauen schatten 
Schon dunkler wolken drang sein lautes lied. 


Dies ist zunichst noch Bild, in sich ruhendes Symbol;* aber ganz 
offenbar ist es von hier nur ein Schritt zur polemischen Verurteilung 
unserer eigenen, von diesem Heilig-Ewigen abgefallenen Lebensform, 
wie sie dann in den “‘Zeitgedichten” des Siebenten Ringes und im Stern 
des Bundes losbricht: 


Schweigt mir vom volk: da euer keiner ahnt 
Den fug von scholle und gesteinter tenne 
Den rechten mit- und auf- und unterstieg— 
Das kniipfen der zersplissnen goldnen faden. 
(Der Stern des Bundes, S. 33) 


Mit “eifernder Posaune” verkiindet George nun die Verdammung seiner 
Zeit. Die schroffste Verurteilung, die je in der Kulturkrise des zwanzig- 
sten Jahrhunderts ausgesprochen wurde, ist vielleicht “Porta Nigra”’ 
(Der Siebente Ring), mit der veraichtlichen Herausforderung zur Nieder- 
reissung des Rémertors, das “euch so dauernd héhnt.” Alles das, womit 
die Gegenwart sich briistet, wird verworfen durch den Knaben Manlius, 
der “‘sich des niedrigsten erwerbs beflissen’” und der doch teilhatte am 
Adel einer Zeit, welcher das Edelste noch nicht verloren war: Blut. 

Auf der positiven Seite aber erscheinen nun in eben diesem Siebenten 
Ring wieder Symbole zeitloser, im Ewigen gebundener Lebensform: 
“Die Graber in Speier,” “Leo XIII,” “Die Schwestern.” Und in der 
Gestalt des lebend-wirklichen Gottmenschen Maximin wird eine neue 
Verheissung gegeben: 


Preist eure stadt die einen gott geboren! 
Preist eure zeit in der ein gott gelebt! 
(‘Auf das Leben und den Tod Maximins: das erste’’) 


In den héchsten Augenblicken ergreift den Dichter dieser sein Dienst 
an der Wiederherstellung ewiger Bindungen mit solcher Gewalt, dass 


* Vgl. auch “Der Freund der Fluren” im Teppich des Lebens. 

% Auch von den anderen Bildwelten, die mit den Hirten- und Preisgedichten zusammenge- 
fasst sind—den Biichern der Sagen und Sdnge und der Hangenden Garten—gilt das Gesagte. 
Jene z.B. sollen nicht ein poetisches Bild des Mittelalters als einer historischen Periode 
geben, vielmehr das Wesen einer gewissen typischen Lebensform. So sehr ist alles aufs 
Typische reduziert, dass gelegentlich eine clich¢éhafte Wirkung mit barer Not vermieden 
wird, etwa in der “Sporenwache.” 
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seine begrenzte Individualitat verschwindet: 
Ich bin ein funke nur vom heiligen feuer 
Ich bin ein dréhnen nur der heiligen stimme. 
(“Entriickung’’) 
George sieht dann—und mit Recht—seine Verkiindung bestatigt durch 
den Weltkrieg, in dessen Schatten ja schon der Stern des Bundes ent- 
standen war. Wie dessen Fortsetzung erscheint nun das bereits auf 
erlebte Realitaét gegriindete Gedicht ‘Der Krieg” (Das Neue Reich). 
Erkrankte welten fiebern sich zu ende 


In dem getob. Heilig sind nur die safte 
Noch makelfrei versprizt [sic!]—ein ganzer strom. 


Wieder erscheint das Blut als héchster Wert; denn es ist das Aller- 
urspriinglichste, es ist zeitlos, es bleibt, auch wenn es verraten und 
verleugnet wird; und es wird so ein Gegenstand numinoser Heiligung. 
Ihm entspricht auf der andern Seite das Land— 


Zu schén als dass dich fremder tritt verheere: 
Wo fléte aus dem weidicht tént, aus hainen 
Windharfen rauschen, wo der Traum noch webt 
Untilgbar durch die jeweils triinnigen erben. . . . 
. .. Land dem viel verheissung 

Noch innewohnt—das drum nicht untergeht! 
Die jugend ruft die Gétter auf... 


Von typischer Bedeutung ist hierbei das Wort “noch,” das namlich 
einen durchaus iiberzeitlichen Wert hat. Es bezeichnet das Bleibende 
im Wechsel, ist Ausdruck einer frommen Ehrfurcht, die Vergangenheit 
und Gegenwart innerlich verbindet durch das Ewige.*—Und wenn der 
Drud zum Menschen spricht: 


Dein schlimmstes weisst du selbst nicht: wenn dein sinn 
Der vieles kann in wolken sich verfangt 

Das band zerrissen hat mit tier und scholle— 

Ekel und lust getrieb und einerlei 

Und staub und strahl und sterben und entstehn 

Nicht mehr im gang der dinge fassen kann. 


Nur durch den zauber bleibt das leben wach. 
(“Der Mensch und der Drud,” in Das Neue Reich) 


so erscheint hier das “nicht mehr” als Gegenpol zu jenem “noch.” 
Wiederherstellung nicht etwa das Gewesenen, sondern des Ewigen und 

26 Vgl. jene eigentiimlich konservative Zusammenschau des Vergangenen, Gegenwirtigen 
und Kommenden bei Burke und Adam Miller, von der oben (Anm. 7) die Rede war.—Die 
typische Verwendung des “noch” wird uns im Laufe dieser Arbeit mehrfach begegnen. 
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Giiltigen gegeniiber dem Ephemeren (und die fortschrittsglaubige Hy- 
bris ist ephemer)—darum handelt es sich bei dieser letzten Sammlung 
Georges. Blut und Boden’ sind die Urgegebenheiten unseres Seins, und 
sie sind die numinosen Symbole fiir Georges heidnische Weltfrémmig- 
keit. Er, einst voll Bitterkeit gegeniiber seinem Vaterlande, einst ein 
Nachfolger der “‘Franken”’ (so heisst ja noch ein Preisgedicht im Sieben- 
ten Ring), erblickt nun hinter und unter all dem, was zu verachten er 
nicht minder fortfahrt, eine “heilige heimat,” ein ‘“geheimes Deutsch- 
land.”” Aus ihm soll hervorkommen die Kraft des Mannes, der die 
ewigen Werte und Bindungen wieder freilegt und aufrichtet: 


Der sprengt die ketten fegt auf triimmerstitten 

Die ordnung, geisselt die verlaufnen heim 

Ins ewige recht wo grosses wiederum gross ist, 

Herr wiederum herr, zucht wiederum zucht, er heftet 

Das wahre sinnbild auf das vélkische banner 

Er fiihrt durch sturm und grausige signale 

Des friihrots seiner treuen schar zum werk 

Des wachen tags und pflanzt das Neue Reich.— 
(“Der Dichter in Zeiten der Wirren’’) 


Bei aller Verschiedenheit ein Waffenbruder Georges, kimpft Paul 
Ernst um seinen “Weg zur Form.”’ Er wendet sich gleichermassen gegen 
die Formlosigkeit des Naturalismus wie die dekorativ-verpflichtungslose 
Form des “‘l’art pour l’art:” beide sind nur Ausdruck eines metaphysi- 
schen Auflésungsprozesses, hinter dem die Hybris einer alles erklarenden, 
nivellierenden Wissenschaft steht mit ihrem Gefolge von Determinismus 
und Relativismus, Vernichtern des Heroischen. Demgegeniiber gilt es 
die bindende Form wiederzugewinnen, die eine Zucht und kein Genuss 
ist, ein ethischer und letztlich ein religiéser Wert.** ““Das gesamte héhere 
Leben der Menschheit” erklirt Ernst einmal fiir eine Aufgabe der Form. 

Er hat selbst von seiner eigentiimlichen Entwicklung Rechenschaft 
gegeben.”® Geboren 1866, Sohn einer alten, doch verarmten Familie, 
gesellt er sich nach anfainglichem Theologiestudium den sozialistisch- 
naturalistischen Kreisen Berlins zu. Unter dem Einfluss von Tolstois 
qualvoll-unausweichlicher Frage “Was sollen wir tun?” gibt er bald die 
Kunst als unsittlich auf, wird auf zehn Jahre sozialistischer Agitator, 
voll Willens zum orthodoxen Marxismus. Dann folgt die merkwiirdige 
Verbindung mit dem “Hochtory” Rudolph Meyer, ihre Zusammenarbeit 


27 Diese Begriffe sind nicht zu umgehen. Und kann ihr urspriinglicher Wert durch 
spiteren schlagworthaften Missbrauch im politischen Alltagsjargon wirklich beeintrich- 
tigt werden? %8 Vgl. seine Forderung eines neuen Mysterienspiels. 

29 ““Bemerkungen iiber mich selbst” in Der Weg zur Form, neue Ausg. (Miinchen, 1928) 
—abgekiirzt: WF. 
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an dem Buch Der Kapitalismus fin de siécle. Dabei erkennt Paul Ernst F 
die grundlegende Bedeutung der Landwirtschaft. Er arbeitet praktisch 
auf Giitern, er schwoért erst die Demokratie und dann den Sozialismus 
ab. Endlich kehrt er zur Literatur zuriick, wobei er merkwiirdigerweise 
zunichst da ankniipft, wo er einst aufgehért hatte: bei Lehre und f 
Vorbild von Arno Holz, beim Naturalismus. Aber wieder kommt Un. f 


sicherheit iiber ihn; er kann der Frage nicht entgehen, ob es sich denn 
lohne, “all dieses elende, dumme Zeug, das uns im Leben schon so 
anwidert, auch noch kiinstlerisch darzustellen.” (WzF, S. 55) Und er 
erkennt, “dass die wichtigen Dinge, nimlich die sittlichen Kampfe, 
nicht dargestellt werden kénnen durch zu starke Nahe bei der Natur” 
(W2F, S. 20). 

In Italien findet er dann seinen eigenen Stil; die strenge Form der 
altitalienischen Novelle wird sein Vorbild: 


Die Novelle gehért zur strengen Kunst und hat deshalb eine Form, die . . . ewig 
ist; auch sie treibt, bei der wunderbaren Verbindung, die zwischen der strengen 
Form und der Ethik und Metaphysik besteht, zur Lebensbejahung. . . . (W2F, 
S. 21) 


Die Beziehung auf unser Thema vom Kampf um die Wiedergewinnung 
der “ewigen Bindungen” kénnte nicht deutlicher sein. 

Der Arbeit an der Novelle geht die am Drama parallel. Fiinfzehn 
Stiicke verbrennt er; endlich, beim Demetrios, “waren nur noch die 
Verse schlecht; aber das ist ein unbedeutender Fehler, und so liess ich 
ihn denn als erstes Drama wieder drucken” (W2F, S. 28). 

In seinem Aufsatz iiber “Das Drama und die moderne Weltanschau- 
ung”’ (ebenfalls abgedruckt in WzF) entwickelt Paul Ernst seinen grund- 
sitzlichen Widerspruch gegen die psychologisierende Kunst: 


Die Bewegung, welche friiher in den Gemiitern der Zuschauer stattfinden sollte, 
war eine Erhebung. Im Drama wie im Roman sah man den freien Menschen 
gegen Widrigkeiten kimpfen; er war ein Held; und mochte er nun siegen oder 
untergehen in dem Kampf, jedenfalls hatte der Leser oder Hérer den starken 
Eindruck menschlicher Wiirde und Kraft. (W2F, S. 31) 


Die moderne Kunst aber ist wissenschaftlich, analytisch, determini- 
stisch, und so schliesst sie sittliche Erhebung aus; iibrig bleibt nur ein 
intellektueller “Akt der Erkenntnis.”’ 


Des Gebiet das rein Verniinftigen ist aber nur ein sehr kleiner Teil unserer Seele; 
nur in unseren Tagen glaubt man, dass es das Wichtigste sei; friiher wusste man, 
dass die eigentlich wertvollen Betitigungen des Menschen ... , also Religion, 
Kunst und Sittlichkeit, aus ganz anderen Kriften der Seele herauskommen. 
(WsF, S. 33) 


Statt iiber das Menschlich-Allzumenschliche ihrer Schépfer hinauszu- 
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Detlev W.. Schumann 869 
ragen, stehen die dichterischen Charaktere gegenwartiger Kunst (‘‘das 
elendeste Proletariergesindel der Seele’’) nicht einmal auf gleicher Ebene 
mit jenen; denn 

wir haben an die Stelle der Pflicht die Nerven gesetzt, an die Stelle des Sollens 
das Erkennen, wir denken vom Menschen wie vom Tier. .. . (WF, S. 39) 


Neue Grundlagen kann nur der Glaube an ein transzendentes Ich schaf- 
fen; der animalische Lebenstrieb muss dem Heroischen weichen-der 
Mensch “‘soll ein Mann sein, ein Held, und wenn er die Kraft des 
Geistes dazu hat, ein Kénig.’’*° 

Die besondere Ausprigung des Konservativ-Revolutionaren bei Paul 
Ernst ist also die ethisch-rigoristisch betonte Auflehnung gegen die 
Zersetzung des metaphysisch-substantiellen Menschen zu einem psy- 
chologischen Aggregat mit nur noch funktioneller Einheit im Sinne 
Eduard von Hartmanns und Ernst Machs. 

Sei es gestattet, dieses Teilproblem der Psychologie zunichst kurz 
fir sich allein weiterzufiihren. Wenn dabei nun die heterogensten Per- 
sonlichkeiten nebeneinander erscheinen, so ist eben das der stirkste 
Beweis fiir die Berechtigung unseres Themas. Die konservative Revolu- 
tion zeigt im einzelnen die grésste Mannigfaltigkeit der Urspriinge, 
Ansatzpunkte und Zielrichtungen; gerade dies aber bestitigt, dass es 
sich um jene umfassende Bewegung handelt, von der Hofmannsthal 
spricht. Und auch folgendes ist grundsitzlich festzustellen:—Als ‘‘kon- 
servative Revolution” bezeichnen wir hier jene Bewegung, die gegen- 
iiber der diesseitigen Ratio mit ihrem Gefolge von Materialismus, Deter- 
minismus, Relativismus usw. eine auf “ewigen Bindungen” beruhende 
Lebensform vertritt (konservativ), und zwar nicht abseitig, riickblickend 
und resignierend, als Jaudator temporis acti, sondern vorwartsblickend, 
werbend und mit dem Willen zu neuer Gestaltung (revolutionir); es 
handelt sich aber dabei fiir uns um die Gesamtbewegung als iiberper- 
sénliche, kollektive geschichtliche Erscheinung, und wir beziehen daher 
auch solche Gestalten in unsere Betrachtung ein, bei denen objektiv 
eine Teilmanifestation der konservativen Revolution festzustellen ist, 
ohne dass sie doch, von sich aus betrachtet, als Einzelpersénlichkeiten 
—eindeutig oder auch nur vorwiegend—als weltanschaulich “‘konser- 
vativ’” und temperamentlich “revolutionar” bezeichnet werden kénnten. 

Wie verschieden von Paul Ernsts heroischem Typ ist Hermann Stehrs 
“Seelenmensch.”’ Dort herrisch-trotzige Form, hier geéffnete mystische 
Hingabe; aber auf den Gegensatz von rational-kausalem Determinismus 
und irrationaler Gebundenheit lauft es in beiden Fallen hinaus. Auch 
Stehr wendet sich gegen den positivistischen Naturalismus, gegen 


3% Erdachte Gespraiche, neue Ausg. (Miinchen, 1931), S. 260. 
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“stumpfe Gegenstindlichkeit,”" den “gesunden Gebrauch der Sinne” 
als ausreichende Prinzipien kiinstlerischen Schaffens, gegen die Verer- 
bung als Prinzip menschlicher Deutung. Denn nicht aus ihr stammt das 
Entscheidende der Persénlichkeit, sondern aus einem “geheimnisvollen 
Urschoss,” in dem wir mit allem Seienden verbunden sind und der nicht 
dem Denken, nur intuitiver Versenkung zuginglich ist. Und so will 
er eindringen “in jene unerforschlichen Gebiete der Seele, wo unser 
Schicksal wichst.” 

Nur Narren, Verbrecher oder Dumpfe vermégen noch... zu glauben.. . an 
die Seele, die losgelést ist von der Weltallsseele, dem Gottesgrund. Diesem 
géttlichen Humanismus sind Ich und Du keine Gegensitze mehr, sondern 
verschiedene Bezeichnungen der Wesensgleichheit.” 


Diese letzte Gemeinsamkeit aber, die alles mit allem verkettet, ist fiir 
Stehr nichts als die Liebe, und so reiht er sich ein in die jahrhundertealte 
Tradition der deutschen Mystik. 

Auch Wassermanns Thema von der Uberwindung der “Trigheit des 

Herzens” ist in diesen Zusammenhang hineinzustellen, besonders jener 
erbitterte Angriff, den er 1910 gegen den modernen Literaten und seine 
psychologisierende Arroganz richtete.* Der Literat, ohne innere Sub- 
stanz, sucht diese Leere auszufiillen; er findet den gewiinschten Ersatz 
in der eigenen Person, in deren Erlebnissen und Empfindungen; und 
diese erstaunliche Entdeckung, sein psychologisches Ich, beeilt er sich 
der Menschheit kundzutun. 
Die Psychologie des schépferischen Menschen ist, mit einem Gleichnis aus der 
Chemie gesprochen, ein Nebenprodukt. Dem Literaten wird die Psychologie 
zur Idee, was ungefahr so viel sagen will, als liesse sich jemand nur darum ein 
Schiff bauen, weil er einen Kompass besitzt. Der Psycholog hilt alles fiir erlaubt, 
denn er kann alles erklaren. Er hat fiir jede Tat ein Fiir und Wider, fiir keine 
ein Entweder-Oder. (S. 18)—Psychologie ist Naturalismus. Wie sie sich auch 
gebirden mag,ist sie der Feind und der Gegensatz der Schonung, der Scham, 
der Abbreviatur, der Andeutung, der Deutung, der Ahnung, der Sehnsucht, 
der Religion. Sie ist immer ein irdisch Erfiilltes, rationalistisch Fertiges. . . . 
(S. 25) 


Hat der schépferische Kiinstler eine Gemeinde, so entspricht dem mo- 
dernen Literaten der Resonanzboden des Publikums—“‘die ‘Getroffenen,’ 
die Neugierigen, die Gelangweilten, eine ungeordnete Horde von Frei- 
schirlern der Bildung, die Wahllosen, Gesetzlosen, Zusammenhanglosen 
und viéllig Gottlosen” (S. 35). Und weiterhin heisst es von dieser un- 
religiés-zivilisatorischen Bildung: 


| Dies Zitat und die folgenden nach Soergel, Dichtung und Dichter der Zeit, Neue Folge: 
Im Banne des Expressionismus (Leipzig, 1926), S. 25. 

® Aus Dichterglaube—Stimmen religiésen Erlebens, ed. Harald Braun, 2. Aufl. (Berlin, 
1932), S. 299. % Der Literat, oder Mythos und Persénlichkeit (Leipzig, 1910). 
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_.. Niemals wird sie den Menschen zum Mythos fiihren, ihm die grosse Fiille, 
die grosse Stille, die grosse Bescheidung, den grossen Zusammenhang schenken 
und sein Herz der Tragheit entledigen, die eine Folge der individuellen Isolierung 
ist... . (S. 43) 


Dem aber steht der schépferische Mensch gegeniiber als der Liebende, 
dessen Wesen “nicht darauf gerichtet ist, sich zu distanzieren, sondern 
sich zu identifizieren; weil er nicht Beschauer ist, sondern Mitlebender, 
nein, im Innern der Dinge und der Kreaturen Lebender” (S. 52).™ 

Gegen den “‘Zivilisationsliteraten” wendet sich auch Thomas Mann 
in seinen Betrachtungen eines Unpolitischen, jenen “‘uferlosen politisch- 
antipolitischen Griibeleien,” wie er sie spiter selbst genannt hat.* Aus 
der Situation des Weltkriegs sind sie erwachsen, aus der Reaktion des 
irrational-lebensglaubigen CKiinstlers gegen aufklirerisch-eudimoni- 
stischen Fortschrittsglauben, in dem er die Grundlage “westlicher ”’Ge- 
sinnung sieht, vor allem aber gegen die innerdeutsche Propagierung 
dieser Ideologie durch den radikalen Literaten,* gegen jenen Astheti- 
zismus—besser vielleicht: Histrionismus—der sich jetzt mit einemmal 
antiisthetisch, politisch-aktivistisch und menschheitbegliickend gebir- 
det, dabei aber “eben durch seine reklamehaft moralische Kampfstellung 


% Das Thema der “Trigheit des Herzens” fiihrt nun schon geradeswegs zum Expres- 
sionismus, bei dem es ja auch—wenn nicht immer im Kénnen, so doch im Wollen—um 
Riickgliederung des Menschen in eine metaphysische Welt und damit um die Gewinnung 
eines neuen menschlichen Substanzbegriffs geht. So stellt z.B. Paul Kornfeld Seele und 
Charakter in radikalen Gegensatz. “{Des Menschen] Seele ist Gefiiss der Weisheit und 
Liebe, ist Gefiiss des Gewissens, der Giite und Erkenntnis, des Glaubens, der Frémmigkeit 
und des Wissens vom Guten, ist Quelle der unendlichen Raserei und der unendlichen 
Ruhe. Des Menschen Charakter aber ist Herberge fiirs Tausendfache: fiir die Klugheit 
und Schlauheit, fiir die Gutmiitigkeit und Humanitit, fiir Trotz und Neid, fiir Zuneigung 
und Abneigung... fiir alle Eigenschaften und ihre Regungen.... Wir wollen nicht 
untergehen im Schlamm des Charakters, wollen uns nicht verlieren im Chaos der Eigen- 
schaften und ihrer Zuckungen, und wollen uns dessen bewusst sein, dass in manchen, 
heiligeren Stunden unsere Hiille sich auftut und Heiligeres uns entschreitet. Uberlassen 
wir’s dem Alltag, Charakter zu haben, und seien wir in grésseren Stunden nichts als Seele. 
Denn es ist die Seele des Himmels, der Charakter aber allzuirdisch. Die Psychologie sagt 
vom Wesen des Menschen ebenso wenig aus wie die Anatomie.” (‘‘Der beseelte und der 
psychologische Mensch,” Zs. Das junge Deutschland, t, 1 (1918), S. 1/2.) Der letzte Satz 
zeigt, wie wir hier ganz in der Nahe Zolascher Gedankengiinge angelangt sind, nur mit 
umgekehrtem Vorzeichen. Zugleich sehen wir in der Formel Seele: Charakter die grund- 
sitzliche Verschiebung etwa Paul Ernst gegeniiber. Denn dieser setzte ja dem substanz- 
losen psychologischen Aggregat als positiven Wert gerade den minnlichen, geschlossenen 
Charakter gegeniiber; hier aber wird dieser Begriff bezeichnenderweise fiir den negativen 
Wert verwandt, und der positive ist beim Vertreter der expressionistischen Gruppe noch 
viel radikaler als bei Stehr eine grenzenlose und sich ins All auflésende ‘‘Seele.” 

% “Tebensabriss,” Neue Rundschau (Juni, 1930), S. 756. 

36 Im Auge hat er dabei zunichst und vor allem seinen Bruder Heinrich, weiterhin aber 
den aktivistischen Fliigel der damaligen jiingsten Generation. 
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sich verrat als das, was er ist: als Auch- und Immer-noch-Asthetizis- 
mus.” (S. 576 der Ausgabe in den Gesammelten Werken von 1922) 

Der Kiinstler aber ist demgegeniiber der Mensch, der nie ganz ver- 
lernte, “volkhaft primitiv zu schauen und zu empfinden” (S. 134); da 
er “das stirkste Interesse daran hat, dass dem Leben die schweren, 
todernsten Akzente nicht véllig abhanden kommen” (S. 456), ist er 
voller Misstrauen gegeniiber dem “Fortschritt.”” Inmitten einer Welt 
zivilisatorischer Vergesellschaftung bleibt die Kunst ein fortdauerndes, 
bedrohliches “‘Element der Unsicherheit . . . . Sie wird von Leidenschaft 
und Unvernunft sprechen, . .. Urgedanken, Urtriebe in Ehren halten, 
wach halten oder mit grosser Kraft wieder wecken”’ (S. 400-1). Kurz: 
“Die Kunst ist eine konservative Macht, die stirkste unter allen” 
(S. 400).*7 Die Liebe des Verfassers gehért “dem niemals Aufzukliren- 
den, dem ewigen Geheimnis” (S. 404), und was das Bild des Menschen 
betrifft, so ist er geneigt, ihn “in verehrender Haltung schéner zu finden 
als in emanzipierter” (das.). Den ewigen Protest aber des Irrationalen 
gegen Mechanisierung und Egalisierung, des Organischen gegen das 
Organisierte, sieht er verkérpert in Deutschland, dem “verfluchten, 
renitenten, literaturfeindlichen” (S. 268); nichts anderes ist ihm auch 
der Weltkrieg als Deutschlands Protest “gegen die vdllige Liberalisie- 
rung, Zivilisierung, Literarisierung der Welt,” ein ‘‘Einschreiten aus er- 
haltendem, aufhaltendem, sozialem Instinkt, aus Willen zur Bindung, 
zum Kultus und zur Kultur” (S. 152).*8 

Unter den zahllos abgewandelten aphoristischen Formulierungen, in 
denen Thomas Mann sich um eine Erfassung dieser Dinge bemiiht, ist 
die Polaritaét von “‘Geist’”” und “Leben” wohl am typischsten fiir die 
innere Spannung des Verfassers selbst; ist es doch dieselbe, die durchaus 
seine dichterische Arbeit durchzieht. Und den Lebensbegriff nun nennt 
er den “‘deutschesten, goethischsten und im héchsten, religiésen Sinn 
konservativen Begriff” (S. 52); ja, er definiert geradezu Konservati- 
vismus als “‘die Stimme des Geistes, welcher nicht sich will, sondern das 
Leben” (S. 604).—Nun kommt er merkwiirdigerweise an anderer Stelle 
zu einer scheinbar widersprechenden Formulierung, bei der gerade dem 
geistigen Gegner “die unbedingte und optimistische Parteinahme fiir die 


37 In seinem Ringen mit dem Problem kommt Thomas Mann einmal zu der zugespitzten 
Polaritét: Musik: Demokratie (S. XLVI). 

38 Aus der Kriegssituation erklirt sich manche polemisch iibertriebene Formulierung, 
so wenn er es fiir durchaus mehr als patriotische Voreingenommenheit erklirt, wenn man 
“bei der seltsam organischen, ungezwungenen und poetischen Wortverbindung ‘Deutsches 
Volk’ etwas . . . wesentlich anderes, Besseres, Héheres, Reineres, ja Heiligeres imaginiert 
und empfindet als bei dem Worte ‘Englisches’ oder ‘Franzésisches Volk.’ Volk””—so fahrt 
er fort—“ist wahrhaftig ein heiliger Laut; aber hat er nicht allein mit dem deutschen 
Namen verbunden allenfalls noch lebendigen Sinn?” (S. 363-4.) 
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Entwicklung, den Fortschritt, die Zeit, das ‘Leben,’ . . . die Absage an 
alle Sympathie mit dem Tode” (S. 434) vorgeworfen wird. Aber eben 
diese aussere Inkongruenz mag uns zur Klarung dienen: Leben mit 
positivem Vorzeichen—das kénnte wohl definiert werden als Totalitat 
des Organischen, und die begreift natiirlich den Tod in sich; Leben mit 
negativem Vorzeichen—das ist hintergrundlose Diesseitigkeit. 

Ehrfurcht vor dem Seienden also, nicht als vor einem status quo, 
sondern als vor dem Gewordenen, Organischen, ist das Wesen des 
Mannschen Konservativismus gegeniiber der “‘besserischen Aufklarung, 
der revolutioniren Philanthropie” (S. xxxv), die ein aus abstrakt-ge- 
schichtsloser Ratio geschépftes, eudimonistisches Gesellschaftsideal ver- 
wirklichen will, und zwar durch die “Politik,” d.h. (im priagnanten 
Gebrauch des Verfassers) die formale Demokratie in der Nachfolge von 
1789. Und von dorther ergeben sich immer neue Gegensatzpaare, in 
denen Thomas Mann das Wesen seines “‘schwer prizisierbaren Gegen- 
stands” (“‘Lebensabriss,” S. 757) zu erfassen sucht. 

Vor allem wendet sich nun auch Thomas Mann gegen die Psychologie, 

jene Wissenschaft, die ihm als “im héchsten Grade fortschrittlich zer- 
setzend, im héchsten Grade zivilisatorisch” erscheint (S. 150). 
Es gibt nichts Irdisches, worin sich nicht durch “psychologische Analyse”’ 
Erdenschmutz entdecken und isolieren liesse, keine Tat oder Meinung, kein 
Gefiihl, keine Leidenschaft. Man sage mir doch, welchen Nutzen Psychologie 
je auf Erden gestiftet hat! Hat sie der Kunst geniitzt? Dem Leben? Der “Wiirde 
des Menschen’’? Nie. (S. 169-70) 


Damit sind wir aber bei dem persénlichsten Konflikt angelangt, den 
Thomas Mann in den Betrachtungen erlebt. Denn auch sein kiinstle- 
risches Werk ist ja durchaus nicht nur “Geist, welcher das Leben will,” 
sondern Psychologie. Und er erkennt seine eigene Gespaltenheit, er 
erkennt, wie stark er selbst mit seiner Analyse der “‘biirgerlichen Deka- 
denz” in der Psychologie, der Auflésung steht und ihnen wiederum 
Vorschub leistet. Ja, konservatives Schrifttum wird so fiir ihn schliesslich 
ein Widerspruch in sich. ““Konservativ? Natiirlich bin ich es nicht; denn 
wollte ich es meinungsweise sein, so wire ich es immer noch nicht meiner 
Natur nach, die schliesslich das ist, was wirkt,’’ so heisst es kurz vor 
dem Ende des Buches (S. 625). 

Und auch vom Objekt her gesehen leidet Thomas Manns Konser- 
vativismus Schiffbruch. In Deutschland erblickt er, wie wir sahen, das 
Land des ewigen Protests gegen den Geist des “‘Westens,”’ im Weltkrieg 
“einen neuen Ausbruch, den grossartigsten vielleicht, den letzten, wie 
einige glauben,” (S. 8) dieser Auseinandersetzung. Aber wenn er auch 
gelegentlich meint, dass der mechanisch-demokratische Staat des ‘“Wes- 
tens’ nie in Deutschland Heimatrecht erlangen werde (S. 256), ja sogar 
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dass im gegenwiartigen Zeitpunkt “das innerste Verlangen der Welt, 
der ganzen Welt, durchaus nicht auf weitere Anarchisierung durch den 
Freiheitsbegriff, sondern auf neue Bindungen gerichtet” sei (S. 540)— 
im Ganzen fehlt ihm doch das Vorwirtsschauend-Revolutionire, das 
Glaubige. Auf Resignation ist er gestimmt: unabhingig vom Sieg der 
Waffen had die Todesstunde des organisch-konservativen Gedankens 
geschlagen; die Zivilisation, die Emanzipation, die mechanistische De- 
mokratie sind unaufhaltsam auf dem Marsch. Und demgegeniiber ver- 
fliichtigt sich Thomas Manns Konservativismus letzten Endes allzu 
sehr ins Stimmungsmissige.*® 

Resignation also—und mehr als das: mitten zwischen den scharfen, 
schneidigen Angriffen Preisgabe der eigenen Position. “Was ist denn 
dieses lange Selbstgesprich und Schreibwerk anderes, als ein Riickblick 
auf das, was ich war, was ich eine Weile mit Recht und Ehren war, und 
was ich, ohne mich alt zu fiihlen, offenbar nicht langer werde sein 
kénnen?” fragt der Verfasser (S. 190), und er weiss, “dass alt und fiir 
immer von gestern sein wird, wem es nicht gelingt, mit der neuen Zeit 
zu einem leidlichen Frieden zu kommen”’ (das.). 

Und so scheint mir das Problem des Mannschen Konservativismus 
dies zu sein: er méchte den Begriff metaphysisch verankern, er postuliert 
den mehr als sozialen, den metaphysischen Menschen (S. 261)*°—aber 
er hat keine Metaphysik; seine im Grunde agnostische Haltung lisst 
ihn nicht itiber jenen vagen Willen des Geistes zum Leben und ein 
stimmungsmissiges Verhiltnis zum Tode hinausgelangen.“ Der Gleich- 
gewichtszustand der “destruktiven und erhaltenden Tendenzen’’ (S. 
625) in ihm selbst wirkt lahmend. Daher das immer erneut von einer 
stimmungsmiassigen Peripherie vorstossende und doch nie zu einem ganz 
festen iiberzeugungsmissigen Kern gelangende Bemirken um den Gegen- 
stand. Daher endlich auch sein Weg zum Zauberberg, in dem die festen 
Standpunkte durchaus in Ironie, ja Skepsis aufgelist erscheinen. Drei- 


% Vgl. hierzu S. 404—trotz des positiven Werts, der dort dem Begriff ‘“Stimmung” 
gegeben wird. 

40 Vgl. auch S. 357: “Ohne metaphysische Religiositat, diese Sphire reiner Menschlich- 
keit, [ist] soziale Verséhnung auf immer unmdglich.” Und S. 503: ‘“‘Demokratie sollte 
wieder sein, was sie vor Einbruch der Politik in die Gotteswelt einmal war: Briiderlichkeit 
iiber allen Unterschieden und unter formaler Wahrung aller Unterschiede.” Typisch 
konservativ ist hier die religids-irrationale Begriindung der sozialen Ordnung. Und wenn 
Thomas Mann in diesem Zusammenhang gegeniiber dem aufklirerischen Gleichheits- 
prinzip die Idee eines gradualistischen Aufbaus mit einem spezifischen Eigenwert und 
Eigenstolz eines jeglichen Standes verficht (S. 498 ff.), so ist auch dies villig konservative 
Tradition (vgl. etwa Justus Méser und unter dessen Einfluss Goethe im Gétz). 

“1 Nicht, dass im Zusammenhang unseres Problems dies Steckenbleiben im Stimmungs- 
missigen irgendwie auf Thomas Mann beschrinkt wire; aber bei seiner analytischen 
Natur wird es stirker bewusst, wirkt es sich stirker aus. 
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zehn Jahre nach den Betrachtungen charakterisiert sie der Verfasser 
riickblickend “mehr als eine kiinstlerische Eroberung und Erkundung 
der melancholisch-reaktionéren Sphire’’ denn als Ausdruck seines letzten 
Wesens, als ein Buch, das “seinen geistesgeschichtlichen Sinn und Wert 
vor allem als letztes, grosses und nicht ohne Bravour gefiihrtes Riick- 
zugsgefecht romantischer Biirgerlichkeit vor dem ‘Neuen’ behalten” 
werde (“Lebensabriss,” S. 756-7).— 

Der Naturalismus mit seiner von Vergangenheit und Tradition gelé- 
sten Einstellung hatte der Ballade den Grabgesang gesungen—trotz des 
grossen Meisters Fontane (der eben in etwas doch wohl ein markisch 
sehr herber Romantiker war). Doch schon vor 1900 griindeten Géttinger 
Studenten unter Fiihrung Miinchhausens die ‘““Akademie”’; von 1898 an 
erschienen die Musenalmanache, an denen sich neben jenem selbst Lulu 
von Strauss und Torney und Agnes Miegel beteiligten. Bald gab es 
schon Preisausschreiben fiir die Ballade; um 1910 stand sie in voller 
Bliite.@ 

“Reaktiondr!’’ scholl es Miinchhausen entgegen. Dabei hatte er (wie 
Paul Ernst) in Berlin als Sozialist angefangen, aber sich gerade auf 
dem Grosstadtpflaster zum heimatlichen Dorfweg zuriickgefunden. Und 
nun kehrt er den Spiess um: nichts erfreut ihn mehr als—sozusagen— 
“épater le bohémien,”’ mit der Technik der Verbliiffung durch groteske 
Assoziationen, die sonst dieser gegen den Bourgeois anzuwenden liebt. 


Freund, es ist mir einerlei 
Alles Versgesinge, 
Gottesfurcht und Reiterei 
Sind die wichtgen Dinge. . . . 
(“Von einem Freunde,” in Das Herz im Harnisch) 


Hier wird eine konservativ-adlige Lebensform angedeutet mit bewusster 
Betonung ihrer rational nicht kommensurablen inneren Einheit. Immer 
erscheinen diese zwei Elemente: Adel als Zucht—Adel als herrenhaft 
gesteigerte Vitalitit (auch physisch: “Reiten, Trinken, Fechten, Kiissen 
die ganz Nacht”). In beiden aber lebt das Bewusstsein der Tradition, 
eine Kontinuitat der Geschlechterfolge, die wir wieder und wieder 
ausgedriickt finden: mit tragischer Resignation gegeniiber der um sich 
greifenden industriellen Zivilisation in “Alte Geschlechter,” ins Humori- 
stische gewandt in der ‘‘Lederhosen-Saga” und amoralisch-junkerlich 
vor allem im ‘‘Wahlspruch der Beaumanoirs.” 

Doch noch in einem anderen und tieferen Sinn vertritt Miinchhausens 
Ballade eine Weltanschauung der Bindung; sie soll mehr als Epik sein, 
sie soll ins Metaphysische hiniiberreichen. 


® Die sachlichen Angaben nach Soergel, Bd. 1, Neubearbeitung von 1928. 
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Wesentlich ist, dass die Handlung nicht nur Grund, sondern auch Hintergrund 
hat, dass iiber dem Kampfe der Helden auf der Heide unsichtbar in den Liiften 
die Einherier kampfen. Dies allein vertieft die Handlung und befriedigt auch die 
feineren Geister, dass unausgesprochen iiber der Wirklichkeit eine Wahrheit 


schwebt.* 


Das irdisch-sinnliche Geschehen ist der “untere Vorgang;’’ dariiber, 
wahrnehmbar nicht dem Rollenspieler, wohl aber dem Hirer, verlauft 
ein “oberer Vorgang,”’ durch den jener erst Zusammenhang und Sinn 
erhalt, durch den die Spielenden ‘‘Werkzeuge der géttlichen Weisheit”’ 
werden. Also auch hier die Wiedergeburt des von Zola endgiiltig totge- 
sagten metuphysischen Menschen. 

Gegeniiber dem minnlichen Jager und Feudalherrn sind nun die 
genannten Frauen des Gottinger Balladenkreises vor allem Dichterinnen 
der nahrenden, miitterlichen Erde. Bei Agnes Miegel insbesondere 
scheint mir die “numinose’” Beziehung des Menschen zum Boden 
(“heilig, vertraut, uralt”) tiefer als bei irgend einem anderen unter 


den Lebenden. 

“Was ist so weich wie Mutterschoss, 

So mild wie Mutterhand?” 

Und Antwort kam: “Das Wiesenheu 

Und der Wind im flachen Land!’ 

‘Was ist fiir Gétter und Menschen Gliick? 

Das Gliick, dem keines gleicht?” 

“O das ist: den eignen Boden sehn, 

Soweit das Auge reicht! 

Und Gruss und Rede héren 

Wie altvertrautes Wiegenlied, 

Und Wege gehn, wo jeder uns 

Wie Kind und Bruder ahnilich sieht!” 
(“Die Fahre’’)“ 


Und nun verdichtet sich das Numinose zum Mythus, zum altpreussi- 
schen Mythus, der véllig ohne Zwang aus der Landschaft aufersteht.* 
So stark wird die heidnische Religiositat der Erde, dass sie wiederholt 
zur Absage an den Spiritualismus des Christentums fiihrt.“ Bis schliess- 
lich sich dieser doch wieder durchsetzt, aber eigentlich ohne inneren 


“ Aus der Besprechung von Droste-Hiilshoffs “Vergeltung” in Meisterballaden (Berlin 
und Leipzig, 1925), S. 91. Vgl. hierzu: “Und da werden alle Helden nur Gedankentriger 
in der Hand, die oben die schwarzen Faden hilt und zieht.” (Zitiert nach Soergels, a.a.0.,S. 
794.) “ Vgl. auch “Frihlingsmond.” ® Vgl. “Ich,” “Heimat.” 

46 Nicht in euren Himmel will ich kommen, 

Wo die weissen Engel Harfen spielen, 
In die alte Heimat werd’ ich wandern . . . (“‘(Heimat”’) 
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Ausgleich, so dass in merkwiirdiger Weise beide Haltungen, jede in 
ihrer Weise tief religids, nebeneinander stehen: 


Herrlichkeit der Erde, die einst ich besessen, 

Was ist Gott, an deiner Siisse gemessen? 

Felder in Ahren wispernd, dampfend wie Brot, 
Bienenbeuten der Stadte, kochend vor Lirm und Not, 
Lust des gestillten Hungers, verebbenden Werktags Last, 
Wenn ich wie ihr versank in atmenden Schlafes Rast, 
Wenn ich wie ihr in Einsamkeitsschauern gejammert, 
Wenn ich lechzend wie ihr fremdes Leben umklammert: 


Gliihender Mutterschoss, gib mich der Welt zuriick! 
Siisser Erléser Tod, der die morsche Form zerschlug, 
Dass uns des reinen Athers flutende Welle trug. 

In dem lautlosen Strom, vom Frohn der Stunde befreit, 
Treiben wir, eins dem andern untrennbar Geleit. 

Ohne zu schaun von ewigem Lichte trinkend, 
Wunschlos in ewigen Friedens Geniige versinkend, 
Ganz geliutert von Furcht, drin das Gezeugte verharrt, 


Ruhn wir erfiillt in Gottes Allgegenwart. 
(“Das Lied der Toten’’) 


Es erscheint mir aber dies Nebeneinander von christlich-spiritueller 
und heidnisch-erdhafter Religiositit als eins der wesentlichsten Probleme 
im Bereich unseres Themas; wir werden mehrfach darauf zuriickkommen 
miissen. 

Was die Landschaft im Raum, das ist die Geschlechterfolge in der 
Zeit: das Element, in dem alles verbunden und damit gebunden ist. 
Aus dem eigentiimlichen Bewusstsein der Kontinuitét, das uns beim 
konservativen Typ entgegentritt, ergibt sich ein ganz anderes Zeitge- 
fiihl als beim Gegenpol. Héchst aufschlussreich ist es, ein Gedicht wie 
“Thr” von Agnes Miegel und etwa die “Terzinen iiber Verginglich- 
keit’’*? des jungen, metaphysisch noch wurzellosen Hofmannsthal zu 
vergleichen. Bei diesem sehen wir eine tiefe, lihmende Angst vor der 
Zeit, vor dem Voriiberfliessen und Zerfliessen der atomisierten Erschei- 
nungen; auch das Ich lést sich darin auf. Bei Agnes Miegel hingegen wird 
nicht nur die eigene Persénlichkeit gefunden, sondern in ihr wird die 
Geschlechterfolge, der Fluss der Zeit, zur Einheit, zum Wesen.— 

Um die Jahrhundertwende, also lange vor Georges Prophetie im 
Siebenten Ring und Stern des Bundes, finden wir in Rilkes Stundenbuch 


47 Beginnend bei: “Dies ist ein Ding, das keiner voll aussinnt.” Raummangel verbietet 
den vollstindigen Abdruck der Gedichte. 
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die Verdammung der Mechanisierung. Da heisst es im “Buch von der 
Pilgerschaft”: 
Das Erz hat Heimweh. Und verlassen 
will es die Miinzen und die Rader, 
die es ein kleines Leben lehren. 
Und aus Fabriken und aus Kassen 
wird es zuriick in das Geider 
der aufgetanen Berge kehren, 
die sich verschliessen hinter ihm. 
Alles wird wieder gross sein und gewaltig, 
die Lande einfach und die Wasser faltig, 
die Baume riesig und sehr klein die Mauern; 
und in den Tilern, stark und vielgestaltig, 
ein Volk von Hirten und von Ackerbauern. 


Im dritten Buch (“Von der Armut und vom Tode”’) kommt dann die 
lange Gedichtfolge des Aufschreis gegen die grossen Stidte, die am 
Schluss unendlich zart ausklingt in das Franziskusmotiv: 


Der Innigste und Liebendste von allen, 
der kam und lebte wie ein junges Jahr; 
der braune Bruder deiner Nachtigallen, 

in dem ein Wundern und ein Wohlgefallen 
und ein Entziicken an der Erde war. .. . 


So erscheint hier wie bei George, wenn auch verbunden mit ganz 
anderen ethischen Wertungen, mit einem ganz anderen Bilde des Men- 
schen (dem irenisch-idyllischen anstelle des kampferisch-heroischen) eine 
religidse Haltung gegeniiber dem Urspriinglichen als dem Ewigen und 
Heiligen, eine numinose Verehrung insbesondere des Allerurspriing- 
lichsten, der Erde. Eine Religion, die trotz ihrer Botschaft franziskani- 
scher Demut und Liebe durchaus des christlichen Transzendentalismus 
bar ist. Heisst es doch am Schluss des obigen Gedichts iiber die Riickkehr 
des Erzes ins Gestein mit seinem Bild einer zukiinftigen, wieder in die 
Natur eingefiigten und aus ihr heraus lebenden Menschheit: 


Und keine Kirchen, welche Gott umklammern 
wie einen Fliichtling und ihn dann bejammern 
wie ein gefangenes und wundes Tier,— 

die Hauser gastlich allen Einlassklopfern 

und ein Gefiihl von unbegrenztem Opfern 

in allem Handeln und in dir und mir. 


Kein Jenseitswarten und kein Schaun nach driiben, 
nur Sehnsucht, auch den Tod nicht zu entweihn 
und dienend sich am Irdischen zu iiben, 

um seinen Hinden nicht mehr neu zu sein. 


Soweit das Stundenbuch. Als aber iiber zwanzig Jahre spater—nach 
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der langen Brachzeit mit ihrer Angst des Erlahmens—doch noch Rilkes 
zwei letzte grosse Gedichtwerke sich endgiiltig formen, da erscheinen 
dieselben Grundprobleme von neuem.“ 

Die Duineser Elegien sind der starkste Ausdruck der Heimatlosigkeit 
und Verlorenheit der modernen Menschheit, der “Schwindendsten,” 
die nicht “einig” sind, die “immer Abschied nehmen,” die, mit Anklang 
an Kleists Aufsatz Uber das Marionettentheater, bewusst und doch ohne 
volles, erlésendes Wissen als “halbgefiillte Menschen” zwischen Engel 
und Puppe stehen, nur selten sich zur Ganzheit erhebend (in der Lie- 
benden, im Helden), dem Tode geweiht. Dennoch erwachst inmitten 
der Verginglichkeit Trost und “die nie zu erreichende Preisung”’ aus 
der Ewigkeit dessen, was einmal war: 

... Einmal 
jedes, nur einmal. Einmal und nicht mehr. Und wir auch 
einmal. Nie wieder. Aber dieses 
einmal gewesen zu sein, wenn auch nur einmal: 
irdisch gewesen zu sein, scheint nicht widerrufbar. 
Erde, du liebe, ich will. O glaub, es bediirfte 
nicht deiner Friihlinge mehr, mich dir zu gewinnen, einer, 
ach, ein einziger ist schon dem Blute zu viel. 


Namenlos bin ich zu dir entschlossen, von weit her . . . 
(Neunte Elegie) 


So entsteht das “grésseste Bewusstsein unseres Daseins,’’*® in dem der 
Tod nur “die uns abgekehrte, von uns unbeschienene Seite des Lebens” 
ist und das “in beiden unabgegrenzten Bereichen zu Hause ist, aus 
beiden unerschépflich genahrt.” 


Es gibt weder ein Diesseits noch Jenseits, sondern die grosse Einheit, in der die uns 
iibertreffenden Wesen, die “Engel” zu Hause sind.” ... Die Verganglichkeit 


48 Vgl. Rilkes Brief an seinen polnischen Ubersetzer Witold v. Hulewicz vom 13. Nov. 
1925, wo er die Elegien bezeichnet als eine ‘‘weitere Ausgestaltung jener wesentlichen 
Voraussetzungen, die schon im Stundenbuch gegeben waren.” —Briefe aus Muzot (Leipzig, 
1936), S. 332. 

4 Dies Zitat und die folgendem aus dem erwahnten Brief an Hulewicz (S. 332/4). 

5° Der Engel erscheint als der Garant der iibersinnlichen Wirklichkeit. Vgl. weiterhin 
in demselben Brief (S. 337): “Der ‘Engel’ der Elegien hat nichts mit dem Engel des 
christlichen Himmels zu tun (eher mit den Engelgestalten des Islam) . . . Der Engel der 
Elegien ist dasjenige Geschépf, in dem die Verwandlung des Sichtbaren in Unsichtbares, 
die wir leisten, schon vollzogen erscheint. Fiir den Engel der Elegien sind alle vergangenen 
Tiirme und Paliste existent, weil langst unsichtbar, und die noch bestehenden Tiirme und 
Briicken unseres Daseins schon unsichtbar, obwohl noch (fiir uns) kérperhaft dauernd. 
Der Engel der Elegien ist dasjenige Wesen, das dafiir einsteht, im Unsichtbaren einen 
héheren Rang der Realitait zu erkennen.—Daher ‘schrecklich’ fiir uns, weil wir, seine 
Liebenden und Verwandler, doch noch am Sichtbaren hangen.” Die platonisch-neuplato- 
nischen Elemente treten hier sehr klar hervor. 
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stiirzt iiberall in ein tiefes Sein. Und so sind alle Gestaltungen des Hiesigen nicht 
nur zeitbegrenzt zu gebrauchen, sondern, soweit wirs vermégen, in jene iiber- 
legenen Bedeutungen einzustellen, an denen wir Teil haben. Aber nicht im christ- 
lichen Sinn (von dem ich mich immer leidenschaftlicher entferne), sondern, in 
einem rein irdischen, tief irdischen, selig irdischen Bewusstsein gilt es, das hier 
Geschaute und Beriihrte in den weiteren, den weitesten Umkreis enzufiihren." 


Wenn aber in den Duineser Elegien das Dennoch der Preisung dem 
Wissen um Verlorenheit nur mit letzter Anspannung entrissen ist, so 
erscheinen die Sonette an Orpheus, trotz aller Schwere, dieser Ausein- 
andersetzung im Ganzen doch weiter entriickt, freudiger: ‘“Riihmen, 
das ist’s!”’ 

Und hier setzt sich der Dichter nicht nur mit dem Menschlichen als 
solchem auseinander, sondern auch mit der gegebenen kulturellen Situa- 
tion, wie einst im Stundenbuch. 

Horst du das Neue, Herr, 

dréhnen und beben? 

Kommen Verkiindiger, 

die es erheben. 

Sieh, die Maschine: 

wie sie sich walzt und richt 

und uns enstellt und schwicht . . . 
(Erster Teil, achtzehntes Sonett) 


Nun ist an die Stelle des Sinnes der Nutzen getreten: 


Einsamer nun aufeinander 
ganz angewiesen, ohne einander zu kennen, 
fiihren wir nicht mehr die Pfade als schéne Maander, 
sondern als Grade. Nur noch in Dampfkesseln brennen 
die einstigen Feuer und heben die Hammer, die immer 
gréssern. Wir aber nehmen an Kraft ab, wie Schwimmer. 
(Erster Teil, vierundzwanzigstes Sonett) 


Ginz ahnlich wie George im Stern des Bundes (‘Die ihr die wilden dunk- 
len zeiten nennt / in eurer lughaft freien milden klugen’’) verwirft 
Rilke die falsche, weil nicht aus “gesteigerten Herzen’? erwachsene 
moderne Humanitit: 
Ins reine, ins hohe, ins torig 

offene Herz trite er anders, der Gott 

wirklicher Milde. Er kime gewaltig und griffe 

strahlender um sich, wie Géttliche sind. . . 

(Zweiter Teil, neuntes Sonett) 


5! Betr. Christentum vgl. auch den Brief an Ilse Jahr vom 22. Feb. 1923 (Briefe aus 
Muzot, S. 183 f.). 

% Vgl. die neunte Elegie: ““Zwischen den Himmern besteht /unser Herz, wie die Zunge/ 
zwischen den Zahnen, die doch, /dennoch die preisende bleibt.” 
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Aber wenn er sich im Stundenbuch gerettet hatte in die Schau einer 
kiinftigen Realitat, in der das Erz in das Geider der Berge und der 

* Mensch zur Heiligkeit der Erde zuriickkehren, so liegt jetzt nicht mehr 
in irgendeiner Zeit die Erlésung, sondern—getreu dem oben angefiihrten 
Satz, dass die Verganglichkeit iiberall in ein tiefes Sein stiirzt—im Zeit- 
losen, in dem, was trotz alles “Dréhnens und Bebens” wesentlich, 
urspriinglich und ewig ist:* 


Wir sind die Treibenden. 
+ Aber den Schritt der Zeit, 
5 nehmt ihn als Kleinigkeit 
im immer Bleibenden. 















Alles das Eilende 
wird schon voriiber sein; 

denn das Verweilende 

erst weiht uns ein. 

(Erster Teil, zweiundzwanzigstes Sonett) 





inshikcis SE yields ces pee eG 







Es ist aber dies Verweilende keine christlich-transzendente Wirklichkeit, 
es ist das rein (tief, selig, vgl. S. 880) Irdisch- Menschliche schlechthin, das 
keine Zivilisation letzten Endes zerstéren kann; es sind die zeitlosen 
Grunderlebnisse menschlicher Existenz, die noch gar nicht “erkannt,”’ 
noch gar nicht ausgeschépft und zuende gelebt sind. Seinen Ausdruck 
aber findet dies “Verweilende” in der Kunst, die so religiése Weihe 
erhalt, weil sie allein in entgétterter Welt aus dem “‘Schritt der Zeit”’ 
zum Ewigen erlést, weil sie, wie einst Orpheus gegeniiber den Minaden, 
das “‘Geschrei iibertént mit Ordnung” (Erster Teil, sechsundzwanzigstes 
Sonett). 











Wandelt sich rasch auch die Welt 
wie Wolkengestalten, 
alles Vollendete fallt 
heim zum Uralten. 












Uber dem Wandel und Gang, 
weiter und freier, 

wahrt noch dein Vor-Gesang, 
Gott mit der Leier. 













5 Vgl. den Brief vom 30. Marz 1923 an Leopold v. Schlézer (Briefe aus Muzot, S. 190): 
“Die Tradition—ich meine nicht die oberflaichlich-konventionelle—das wirklich Herkiinf- 
tige (wenn schon nicht um uns, wo die Verhiltnisse es mehr und mehr abschniiren, so 
doch in uns) zu erhalten und . . . fortzusetzen, méchte unsere (die wir nun einmal die 
den Ubergiingen Aufgeopferten bleiben werden) entscheidendste Aufgabe sein. Der 
Antrieb, zu ihrer Erfiillung ein Meiniges, verhaltnismassig Genaues, beizutragen, hat 
voriges Jahr, in wenigen Tagen, eine Anzahl Sonette hervorgedringt....” 
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Nicht sind die Leiden erkannt, 
nicht ist die Liebe gelernt, 
und was im Tod uns entfernt, 
ist nicht entschleiert. 
Einzig das Lied tiberm Land 
heiligt und feiert. 
(Erster Teil, neunzehntes Sonett) 


“Heim zum Uralten’”—die Riickkehr zum Ewigen. Aber wihrend bei 
George und Paul Ernst diese Riickkehr eine stark willenhafte, kimp- 
ferische—eben: revolutionare—Note trug, ist hier alles viel geléster, 
ungreifbarer, nicht aufs Wirken gestellt, zeitlos-unhistorisch: nichts als 
eine innere Haltung, eine Selbstversenkung. Zu einer ausser-ichlichen 
Objektivitét kann Rilke nicht mehr durchstossen, nur aus dem “at- 
menden Herzen” (Briefe aus Muszot, S. 185) steigt Gott auf, und die 
Bindung ist eine solche an ein innerstes Ich. Diese lyrische Subjektivitit 
findet Ausdruck im Symbol der Musik (“Einzig das Lied itiberm Land 
...), gegeniiber dem kérperlich-plastischen bei George, das in dusser- 
ster Konsequenz (oder Pervertierung?) als der lebende Gott-Mensch 
Maximin erscheint. So sagt Rilke noch einmal: 

Aber noch ist uns das Dasein verzaubert ;* an hundert 

Stellen ist es noch Ursprung. Ein Spielen von reinen 

Kraften, die keiner beriihrt, der nicht kniet und bewundert. 

Worte gehen noch zart am Unsiglichen aus... 

Und die Musik, immer neu, aus den bebendsten Steinen, 

baut im unbrauchbaren Raum ihr vergittlichtes Haus. 

(Zweiter Teil, zehntes Sonett) 


In Christian Morgenstern haben wir dann den Dichter christlicher 
Transzendenz, vielleicht den “poeta christianissimus” seiner Alters- 
gruppe. Von Schopenhauer geht sein Weg, wie er selbst ihn schildert, 
iiber Nietzsche zu Johannes dem Evangelisten und der Anthroposophie 
Rudolf Steiners. Das heroische Ideal Georges und Ernsts fiihrt zum auto- 
nomen kimpferischen Individuum; Rilke erweitert das Ich in mystischer 
Kontemplation zur Gottheit; Morgenstern aber léscht das bése Ich aus, 
beugt sich zum Niedrigsten und wird eins mit ihm in demiitiger Liebe 
und Dankbarkeit: “Im Dank verschlingt sich alles Sein.” Er weist 
schon oft auf den Expressionismus, besonders Werfel voraus; beide 
haben dasselbe Grundproblem, die Uberwindung der Individuation.® 


 Vgl. oben bei George: “Nur durch den Zauber bleibt das Leben wach.”’ Auch auf das 
immer wiederholte “‘noch”’ weise ich hier abermals hin. 

% Dies liegt natiirlich im Grunde schon bei Rilkes Evangelium der Dinge vor, doch ohne 
die Note transzendenter Erlésung, die bei Morgenstern herrscht und ihn durchaus auf 
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Ich bin wie eine Brieftaube, die man vom Urquell der Dinge in ein fernes, fremdes 
Land getragen und dort freigelassen hat. Sie trachtet ihr ganzes Leben nach der 
einstigen Heimat, ruhlos durchmisst sie das Land nach allen Seiten. Und oft 
fallt sie zu Boden in ihrer grossen Miidigkeit, und man kommt, hebt sie auf, 
pflegt sie und will sie ans Haus gewohnen. Aber sobald sie die Fliigel nur wieder 
fihlt, fliegt sie von neuem fort, auf die einzige Fahrt, die ihrer Sehnsucht geniigt, 
auf die unvermeidliche Suche nach dem Ort ihres Ursprungs. (Aus Stufen, Ausg. 
von 1924, $.25) 


So preist er den singenden Vogel, der noch nicht aus der Gnade der 
géttlichen All-Einheit abgefallen ist in die Vereinzelung: 
“Ich singe” singt noch nicht aus dir. 
In einem Gedicht wie “‘Begegnung” haben wir das Motiv der meta- 
physisch-tragischen Unmiglichkeit, Schranken zwischen Ich und Du 
zu durchbrechen (“‘Und jeder blieb an seinem starren Tische’’), wie wir 
es ganz ahnlich bei Werfel finden (z.B. in ‘Alter Mann auf einer Ter- 
rasse voriibergehend” in Wir Sind), nur dann mit der grésseren eksta- 
tischen Intensitit des spiteren, expressionistischen Dichters. 
In uns sollen wir mitarbeiten an der Erlésung der Welt: 

Zuerst zerbrich 

die Leidenschaft, 

die dich noch schwart. 

In dich hinein 

nimm allen Zwist, 

der Welt sorg nit; 

je wie du rein 

von Schlacke bist, 

wird sie es mit. 

(Aus Wir fanden einen Pfad) 


Und dereinst, wenn wir in Gott erlést sind, dann ist auch der Fluch der 
Individuation wieder gebrochen: 

Dann werden wir in neues Ziel und Leben 

wie Fliisse in ein Meer zusammenfliessen, 


und kein Getrenntsein wird uns mehr verdriessen. 
(Aus Wir fanden einen Pfad) 


Und so will Morgenstern auch seine Grotesken verstanden wissen. 
Humor ist fiir ihn “die Betrachtungsweise des Endlichen vom Stand- 
punkte des Unendlichen aus,” die “‘souveriine Weltbetrachtung, welche 
die gesamte Erscheinungswelt vom Gréssten bis zum Kleinsten mit 
gleichem Mitgefiihl umschliesst, ohne ihr jedoch einen anderen als rela- 
tiven Gehalt und Wert zugestehen zu kénnen” (Stufen S. 178). “Kann 
Humor je gross sein?” fragt er. “Ja und bass! Als Brecher, Einmensch, 
deiner Wichtigkeit.”— 
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Auf die Verbindung von Morgenstern zum Expressionismus habe ich 
bereits mehrfach hingewiesen. Immerhin mag der Versuch, nun auch 
diesen selbst in Beziehung zu unserem Thema zu setzen, auf den ersten 
Blick grotesk erscheinen, denn in seinen eigenen Augen wie in denen 
seiner Widersacher ist er ja zunachst und vor allem gekennzeichne: 
durch jene radikale Traditionsfeindschaft, fiir welche die Zerschlagung 
der sprachlichen Form der sensationellste Ausdruck ist. Tatsachlich aber 
war er doch wohl ein komplexeres Gebilde, als er selbst wusste. In einer 
friiheren Arbeit® habe ich darzutun versucht, dass er wesentlich in 
zwei Richtungen zerfallt: eine chiliastisch-primitivistische, die durch 
Riickkehr zum Urspriinglichen (bzw. zu dem, was ihr als das Urspriing- 
liche gilt) Erlésung aus dem Siindenfall der Mechanisierung sucht, und 
eine chiliastisch-progressivistische, die, aktivistisch und marxistisch be- 
stimmt, die Menschheit einem stadtmissig-zivilisatorischen Millennium 
zufiihren will.57 Um den Gegensatz in formelhafter Knappheit auszvu- 
driicken, so heisst es bei Werfel (“Der reine Mensch,” in Gerichtstag): 


Wieder erwachst du in Verheissung: 
Dass dereinst jeder seinen Acker bestellt . . . 


—Schickele aber ruft seinem “‘Grosstadtvolk”’ (abgedruckt in Pinthus 
expressionistischer Anthologie Menschheitsdimmerung, Berlin 1919) zu: 
“Thr werdet mit der Stadt die Erde euch erobern!’’ (Man beachte iibri- 
gens auch die typische Verschiedenheit schon der beiden Gedichttitel! 
—wWas aber die beiden Richtungen verbindet und die im Grunde un- 
vereinbare Gegensatzlichkeit allzu leicht verwischt, das ist eben jene 
unerhdrt revolutionare Auflésung der Form. Doch ist hierbei die ganze 
Situation—Krieg und Chaos der Nachkriegszeit, Zerstérung aller festen 
Werte und Formen—in Betracht zu ziehen, und wir gehen vielleich: 
nicht fehl, wenn wir einen immerhin wesentlichen Teil des Expressionis- 
mus als eine “hysterisierte Form’’ der konservativen Revolution be- 
zeichnen. 

Manches wird vielleicht klarer, wenn wir uns den Anfangen der Be- 
wegung zuwenden. Zu Eingang des ersten Jahrgangs (1913) der friih- 
expressionistischen Zeitschrift Die Weissen Blatter findet sich ein Auf- 
satz “Von dem Charakter der kommenden Literatur,” der mir fiir un- 


“Expressionism and Post-Expressionism in German Lyrics,” The Germanic Revicz, 
rx (1934). Fir Einzelheiten verweise ich auf diesen Aufsatz, doch werden sich im folgenden 
gelegentliche Wiederholungen nicht ganz vermeiden lassen. 

* Und nur diese Richtung ist dem aus Geist der Technik und Glauben an den “Fort- 
schritt” erwachsenen romanischen Futurismus verwandt. Der eigentliche Expressionismus 
lehnt bewusst die Verbindung mit jenem ab. Vgl. Kasimir Edschmid in seiner Programm. 
schrift Uber den Expressionismus in der Literatur und die neue Dichtung (Berlin, 1919) in 
der Sammlung “Tribune der Kunst und Zeit.” 
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seren Zusammenhang bedeutungsvoll erscheint.** Scharf wendet sich 
der ungenannte Verfasser gegen die Generation des Naturalismus, gegen 
jene Periode, 

wo die Ideale der biirgerlich-kapitalistischen Welt dominierten durchaus, als 
welche auch die sozialistischen anzusehen sind: das Wohlergehen auf Erden als 
Ziel und letzten (sic!) Himmel . . . Es gab viel revolutionires Pathos gegen das 
Kapital bei den Einzelnen und fiir das Kapital bei Allen: um das Kapital kam 
man nicht herum. Die soziale Frage sass wie eine Harpune im Fleisch, und man 
verblutete an ihr. 


Diesem Eudaimonismus entsprach metaphysisch ‘‘der liberal bewegte 
Monismus mit der Stimmung des Sonntagspredigers.”’ 

Wie schnell ist das alles historisch geworden, da es nichts als zeitlich war! .. . 
Der kommenden Literatur wird die anspruchsvolle Geste der abertenden nicht 
eigen sein; bescheidener wird sie sein und in der Ordnung eines grésseren Ganzen 
sich zu finden suchen; sie wird anfanglich sein und ohne Eloquenz .. . ; gar nicht 
sozial wird sie sein, aber briiderlich; gar nicht erléserisch, aber fromm, fromm im 
hergebrachten Sinne... ; sie wird deutlich und einfach sein und vor der 
komplizierten Seele nicht in die Knie brechen, sondern die Wunder der einfachen 
Seele anbeten; Zorn wird Zorn sein, ganz undifferenziert, und Hass wird Hass 
sein ebenso; aber doch wird sie froh sein, weil sie von der Welt ist, von dieser 
Erde mit dem Himmel dariiber. . .. Und wird ein heissliebendes Denken der 
Welt in Allen sein. 


Endlich, nach einem Bekenntnis zu Hdélderlin, schliesst der Aufsatz: 
Es scheidet sich eine andere Welt ab im Sittlichen und im Religiésen. In dieser 
Welt zu hausen ist unsere erste Forderung. Steht da fest unser Herd, so soll ge- 
sungen sein. 


Fiir das Jahr 1913 in der Tat ein iiberraschendes Manifest mit seinem 
Angriff auf Kapitalismus und Sozialismus zugleich, auf den ganzen 
Eudimonismus irdischer Gliickseligkeit, auf die Verengung des Pro- 
blems menschlicher Gemeinschaft zur “‘sozialen Frage.’’ Wenn aber dies 
alles abgelehnt wird, da es “nichts als zeitlich’’ sei, so liegt eben darin die 
Forderung nach dem “Ewigen.” Das aber ist hier keineswegs jene ab- 
strakte und forcierte Transzendenz, wie sie fiir die tatsichliche Entwick- 
lung des Expressionismus typisch werden sollte, sondern “von dieser 
Erde mit dem Himmel dariiber.’** Dies Bild eines im Ewigen gebun- 
denen Lebens, das sich doch im Irdischen erfiillt, weist in eigentiimlicher 
Weise iiber den Expressionismus hinaus zu jener Gruppe, fiir die Kinder- 
mann den Ausdruck “Idealistische Sachlichkeit” gepragt hat.* 


58 Hingewiesen auf diesen Aufsatz wurde ich zuerst durch W. Stammlers Deutsche Liter- 
atur vom Naturalismus bis zur Gegenwart, 2. Aufl. (Breslau, 1927), S. 101. 

5° Auch das Wort “Herd” im letzten Satz hat durchaus symptomatische Bedeutung. 

® Wichtig ist besonders ‘““Vom Wesen der ‘Neuen Sachlichkeit’,” Jahrbuch des Freien 
Deutschen Hochstifts (Frankfurt a.M., 1930). 
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Nun gibt es allerdings tatsachlich in der expressionistischen Alters- 
gruppe manch einen, dessen Wirken durchaus diesem unserem Manifest 
entspricht. Ich kann nur vereinzelte Namen herausgreifen. Da ist Jakob 
Kneip, dessen tief innerlicher Katholizismus sich mit bauerlicher Erd- 
nahe zu einer so kriftigen Auspragung konservativen Lebensgefiihls 
verbindet.“—Da ist Ernst Lissauer, der mit manchen Gedichten durch- 
aus dem ekstatischen Expressionismus angehért,® der aber im wahr- 
sten Sinne des Wortes den Boden nicht unter den Fiissen verliert: 

Dein Wasser und Brot sei Ewigkeit. 

Ewigen Boden habest du unter den Fiissen . . . 

(‘“Menge dich nicht,” in Der inwendige Weg) 

Dies Ewige aber erscheint in den realen Gegebenheiten unseres Da- 
seins: “Mitten im Tag wittre ich Ewigkeit” (“Lobgesang” in Der 
Strom).® Es erscheint vor allem in den Urgegebenheiten des Bodens, als 
umgebender Landschaft wie als tragender, nahrender Erde,“ und des 
Volkes, das diese Erde bewohnt. Es war der ““Hassgesang gegen Eng- 
land,” der Lissauer seinerzeit eine gewisse sensationelle Beriihmtheit 
eintrug; aber zahlreich sind die Gedichte, die seine Verbundenheit mit 
dem Volkstum in einem tieferen und reineren Sinn bezeugen.® 

Wenn Lissauers Naturgefihl ethisch bestimmt ist, so das Friedrich 


Schnacks vor allem magisch. Auch er hat Beziehungen zum ekstatischen 
Expressionismus; unter Preisgabe der eigenen Persénlichkeit kann er 
sich aufidsen in alles, was ist,* und wir finden bei ihm (wie iibrigens auch 
bei Lissauer) das typisch expressionistische Motiv der Allschuld, der 
Panaitia.” Andrerseits zeigen sich—besonders auch formal—deutliche 
Anklange an die zerfliessende Magie Trakls®*; aber es bleibt nicht bei 
dessen Auflésung in kosmische Leere, bei Heimatlosigkeit und ver- 


$1 Vgl. etwa die Auswahl aus Kneips Gedichten in Soergels Sammlung Kristal der Zeit 
(Leipzig und Ziirich, 1929) oder in Rockenbachs Riickkehr nach Orplid, 2. Aufl. (Essen, 
1924). 

® Etwa “Predigt Savonarolas” (Der Strom), “Der Leidgesang” (Flammen und Winde). 

3 Vgl. seine autobiographische Notiz in Soergels Sammlung Saat und Ernte (Berlin und 
Leipzig, 1924): “Gekommen bin ich vom Rationalismus des artistisch sterilen Berlin und 
glaube gegeniiber diesem Ausgang angelangt zu sein . . . Ich empfinde als innersten Beruf, 
die Anschauung der ewigen Kraft und der immerwiahrenden Krifte in entschieden zeit- 
losen Bildungen auszusprechen.” 

& Vgl. etwa “Hochzeitsgesang” in Der Strom (zweite, vermehrte Auflage). 

% Vgl. seinen Zyklus 1813; auch “Gott spricht” (Die ewige Pfingsten; abgedruckt in 
Kristall der Zeit). 66 Vgl. etwa “Tod in Asien,” abgedruckt in Kristall der Zeit. 

87 Vgl. “Schuld in der schénen Nacht” (abgedruckt in Saat und Ernte), ‘“Liuterung”’ 
und “Weltleid” (beide in Kristall der Zeit). 

*§ In einem Gedicht wie “Der Wachter” (abgedruckt in Riickkehr nach Orplid) haben 
wir, wie so oft bei Trakl, rein alogisch-assoziative Motivmosaik: “Der Wachter zwischen 
Gold und Blau / Fiillt weiss sein Horn mit Sternentau.” 
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zweifelndem Solipsismus: die Welt wird Heimat—und so kniipfen sich 
andrerseits deutliche Bande in der Richtung auf Carossa hin. Wie bei 
diesem—auf den wir weiter unten zu sprechen kommen werden—durch- 
weben larische Krifte die Welt der Erscheinungen, behiitet der Haus- 
geist “das Brot, die Kammer, Stiege und Stein.’®* Noch ist, um mit 
George zu reden, der Zauber da, durch den das Leben wach bleibt. 
Uber aber und hinter diesem Magischen steht das Religiése, und dies 
ist es eigentlich, das uns Heimat und Frieden auch im Irdischen gibt.” 
So waren innerhalb der expressionistischen Altersgruppe—die Bei- 
spiele liessen sich leicht vermehren—durchaus Krafte vorhanden, deren 
Wirken dem Manifest der Weissen Bliétter entsprach: Verwurzeltheit 
im Reiche der Erscheinungen gerade im Bewusstsein einer jenseitig- 
spirituellen Welt, ein Ineinsschauen dieser beiden Welten, wie es genera- 
tionsmassig erst spiter wieder—eben in der ‘“Idealistischen Sachlich- 
keit”—als Forderung der Zeit erkannt und programmatisch ausge- 
sprochen werden sollte. Dazwischen aber liegt die eigentliche expres- 
sionistische Krise, jener mit dem Fluch der Krampfhaftigkeit beladene 
Versuch der Wiedergewinnung eines metaphysischen Reiches, bei dem 
Echtes und Falsches, Gigantisches und Kindisches, Erschiitterndes und 
Banales so dicht beieinander lagen, dass eine reinliche Scheidung damals 
ausgeschlossen war und erst mit der Zeit langsam méglich wird. 


Jetzt ist der Mensch nur Glied einer umfassenden Ordnung, eingefiigt in die 
Gesamtheit Welt—vielleicht ihr beweglicher Mittelpunkt, dennoch ein Teil nur 
mit Kosmos, Licht, Erde, Leidenschaft, Zersetzuung, Musik. Es geht darum, in 
entgétterter Welt Gott wieder zu finden, die erstickenden Machte des Unwesent- 
lichen abzutragen, den Aufblick zur Sonne freizumachen. 


So heisst es im Vorwort (S. ix) zu der Novellensammlung mit dem 
bezeichnenden Titel Die Entfaltung—Novellen an die Zeit (ed. Max Krell, 
Berlin 1921). Und Kasimir Edschmid bezeichnet damals in seiner be- 
kannten programmatischen Schrift (vgl. Anm. 57) die Kunst sogar als 
“eine Etappe nur zu Gott’ (S. 67); er hat dabei auch von vornherein die 
Erkenntnis, dass die Bewahrung der neuen Dichtung erfolgen miisse 
in dem “Kampf der Kraft mit der Forderung” (S. 71), dass “Inbrunst 
ohne die Strenge ziigellos” sei (S. 39).7! —Doch wie anders wird nun die 


6 “Hausgeist,” abgedruckt in Kristall der Zeit und in Jacobs Verse der Lebenden (Berlin, 
o. J.). 70 “Sternenhirt,”” abgedruckt in Kristall der Zeit. 

” Vgl. S. 77/78: “Vielleicht besteht vor dem Urteil des letzten Tages Zolas schamlose, 
gigantische, stammelnde Nacktheit der Kraft besser als unser grosses Ringen um Gott.” 
Gerade Edschmid selbst verkérpert iibrigens in seiner Entwicklung das Unechte der 
Bewegung, als deren Kiinder und Deuter er auftritt; als es mit dem Expressionismus und 
der Ekstase aus ist, wendet er sich dem pseudomondinen Hintertreppenroman zu und 
schreibt seinen Sport um Gagaly. 
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Wirklichkeit des Expressionismus gegeniiber den Forderungen jenes 
Manifests in den Weissen Blattern, von dem wir ausgingen. Die “‘Elo- 
quenz,”’ das Pathos erstickt die Echtheit, die Briiderlichkeit geht allzu 
oft unter im Klassenkimpferischen, die Frémmigkeit (“im hergebrach- 
ten Sinne!”’) in messianischer Eitelkeit; die Grenzen werden verwischt, 
und schliesslich erscheinen das Uber- und das Untermenschliche, das 
Géttliche und das Priapische in unentwirrbarer Verknotung. Wie hiufig 
verkehrt sich jenes “heissliebende Denken der Welt’ in geifernden Hass. 
Aus allem aber sieht das arme, verlorene Ich heraus, das keine objektive 
Welt der Werte mehr hat und in gewollter Ekstase, in krampfhafter 
Selbstaufpeitschung seine innere Leere zu vergessen sucht. Die Bewe- 
gung, welche die Uberwindung der Vereinzelung verkiindete, verliert 
sich in ungeziigelten Subjektivismus. Mit Recht bezeichnet sie Pongs 
als “soziologisches Phanomen eines ungeheuren kollektiven, idealisti- 
schen Aufschwungs, der an seiner Weitgespanntheit zerriss.’’” 

Wenn H. Steffens einmal in einem Brief an Tieck von dem “geistigen 
Babelturm” der Romantik spricht, “den alle Geister aus der Ferne 
erkennen sollten,” und von der “Sprachverwirrung,” die dieses ““Werk 
des Hochmuts” unter seinen eigenen Triimmern begraben habe, so passt 
dies alles noch viel wortlicher auf den Expressionismus.” Hier ist die 


72 In Korff-Lindens Aufriss der deutschen Literaturgeschichte (Leipzig und Berlin, 1930), 
S. 213 (Kap. x: Pongs, “Vom Naturalismus bis zur Neuen Sachlichkeit”). Vgl. ferner 
Diebold, Anarchie im Drama (Frankfurt a.M., 1921), bes. S. 268, und Utitz, Die Uber- 
windung des Expressionismus (Stuttgart, 1927), bes. SS. 34 ff., 156 ff., 187 ff.—In vielem 
parallel zum Expressionismus verliuft iibrigens die Entwicklung der deutschen Jugend- 
bewegung mit ihrem Ziel der Gemeinschaft und ihrem gleichzeitigen—besonders nach der 
beriihmten ‘Meissnerformel” (1913)—vielfach groteck subjektiven Individualismus. 
Erst die spaiteren “Biinde” gewannen dann, vor allem durch engere Verbindung mit 
religiésen und politischen Ideologien, sachlicheren Gehalt und festeren inneren Zusammen- 
hang. Auch bei der Jugendbewegung ist das Positivste eben jenes “‘soziologische Phanomen 
eines ungeheuren kollektiven, idealistischen Aufschwungs.” Es ist dies eigentiimliche 
kollektive Element, das Hinabreichen der Idee bis in die breiten Massen der proletarischen 
Jugend, das die deutsche Jugendbewegung z.B. gegeniiber der Burschenschaftsbewegung 
auszeichnet. Vgl. das Sammelreferat (verschiedener Berichterstatter) ‘Die deutsche 
Jugendbewegung,” Siddeutsche Monatshefte, 1926. 

73 Parallel geht Werfels Ueberwindung der expressionistischen Ethik. Vgl. meinen 
Aufsatz “The Development of Franz Werfel’s ‘Lebensgefiihl’ as Reflected in his Poetry,” 
The Germanic Review, v1 (1931). Besonders scharf ist die Abrechnung mit dem pseudo- 
ekstatischen Expressionismus im Roman Barbara oder die Frémmigkeit, und die positive 
Gestaltung des neuen Ethos wird klar herausgearbeitet in Juarez und Maximilian, in des 
mexikanischen Kaisers Einsicht: ‘Der Wille zur Giite ist Giite noch nicht.” Der Ex- 
pressionismus sah oft nur eine vage All- und Urschuld, iiber die er sich allzu leicht in 
ekstatischem Aufschwung erhob—wie z.B. Hasenclever einmal zynisch sagt: 

Man braucht sich nicht auf die Hohe zu fiihren, 
Nur die grosse Sehnsucht, die muss man spiiren. 
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Detlev W. Schumann 889 
Sprachverwirrung (bis zur grundsitzlichen Vergewaltigung der Gram- 
matik) Zeichen jener Zucht- und Formlosigkeit, die zum Untergang 
fiihrte. Diese Sprache ist nicht das gotterfiillte Urstammeln, als das sie 
sich ausgibt; sie ist hysterischer Intellektualismus. 

Originalitat, ist sie denn oft etwas anderes als die Verzweiflung der Bodenlosen? 
Je unverwurzelter eine Kunst ist, umsomehr strebt sie nach den Ranken des 
Noch-nicht-Dagewesenen. 

So sagt Werfel, einer der nicht allzu zahlreichen, die aus einem echten 
Expressionismus zu einer echten (inneren und dusseren) Form kamen, in 
seinem Verdi-Roman (drittes Kapitel, V; S. 128-129 der Sonderausgabe 
von 1930); und er wagt es wieder, vom “edlen Wert der Konvention”’ 
zu sprechen (das.). Und mitten aus der expressionistischen Bewegung 
heraus fragt Wilhelm Hausenstein: “Ist unser heftigerer Affekt am Ende 
nicht nur die Schutzfarbe einer schwicheren Tatsichlichkeit?’’—sieht 
er “das Positive der Zukunft . . . in einer neuen und frommen Beschei- 
dung auf die Natur.’’** Mangel an Tatsachlichkeit—damit ist implicite 
die Forderung nach einer “neuen Sachlichkeit’”’ erhoben, und es ist im- 
merhin bezeichnend, dass in demselben Jahr (1919) auch Pinthus als 
Herausgeber der Menschheitsdimmerung, jenes chaotischen lyrischen 
Manifests des Expressionismus, schon dem Sinne nach eine neue Klassik 
voraussagt. Diese Ahnung von der Uberwindung des Expressionismus 
finden wir dann wesentlich verdichtet in Rudolf Kaysers Einleitung zu 
seiner Anthologie Verkiindigung.* Hier herrscht in einer Zeit, die 
“Unter- und Ubergang, und Aufgang erst als fahler Schatten vorm 
Morgendémmer” ist, jene Gesamtresignation, die nach jedem Sturm und 
Drang, nach jeder emotional gesteigerten Krisis die einzig weiterfiih- 
rende Haltung ist. Als positives Ergebnis der expressionistischen Revo- 
lution wird erkannt die Wiedergewinnung der “menschlich-religiésen 
Voraussetzungen ..., die das Zivilisations-Jahrhundert uns geraubt 
hatte” (S. ix). Die Zeit der Wiistenwanderung naht ihrem Ende; schon 
wird in der Ferne sichtbar das Gelobte Land einer neuen Verfestigung: 





Werfels Maximilian aber nimmt nun die harte Einzelschuld auf sich, siihnt sie durch 
Tapferkeit, Ehrlichkeit, ethische Sachlichkeit. 

% Uber Expressionismus in der Malerei (Sammlung “Tribune der Kunst und Zeit”), 
6. Aufl. (Berlin, 1920), S. 74 bzw. S. 53. Das letztere Zitat geht iibrigens unmittelbar 
weiter: “Es miisste denn sein, dass eine hinreissende theologische Einbildungskraft oder 
vielmehr Tatsachengewissheit das zu erzeugen vermichte, was wir bis jetzt nicht geleistet 
haben...” Nur im Voriibergehen kénnen wir darauf hinweisen, wie sich von hier eine 
Verbindungslinie ziehen lisst zu Karl Barth und der Sachlichkeit der “dialektischen Theo- 
logie.” Hier ist neuer Mut zum Dogma, eine neue “Tatsachengewissheit,” hier tritt an 
Stelle des subjektiven Erlebnisses der objektive Gedanke des “Reiches Gottes” in den 
Mittelpunkt. Wir haben hier einen wichtigen Teilaspekt der “konservativen Revolution,” 
dessen Behandlung allerdings eine theologische Sonderaufgabe jenseits der Grenzen dieses 
Aufsatzes wire. % Berlin, 1921.—Geschrieben ist die Einleitung 1920. 
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Die Lyrik unserer Zeit . . . sucht neue Heimat und neuen Glauben. Sie ist re- 
ligids. Sie wagt den Weg zu Gott: einem heidnisch-christlichen Gott, der, allen 
Hdllen und Paradiesen zugekehrt, doch Rettung und Erlésung verspricht (S. 
vii). 

In solchen Worten klingt noch viel Expressionismus nach; aber doch sind 
sie auch schon wieder erdniher. Und die Sehnsucht nach dem “heid- 
nisch-christlichen Gott,” die ja nichts anderes ist als der alte Glaube der 
Romantik an ein kommendes “‘Drittes Reich” der Verséhnung, erscheint 
mir als besonders wesentlich im Hinblick auf die weitere Entwicklung. 
Auch formal ist man jetzt auf dem Wege zur Uberwindung des Chaos, 
und schon steigt erkennbar herauf eine “neue Klassik der Form und des 
Wissens” (S. xi). “Wir haben an Forderungen und Geboten genug ver- 
schwendet. Und wissen, worauf es ankommt, und dass das Miissen 
tiber das Wollen geht’”’ (das.). Damit aber haben wir den Anschluss er- 
reicht an die Formulierungen, die fiir diese Zeit des Nachexpressionismus 
kennzeichnend werden: “die Wiederentdeckung der Grenze’’ (Zeidler), 
“das Ethos der Begrenzung”’ (Johst).” 

Endlich verdient noch ein Punkt aus der Einleitung zu Verkiindigung 
Beachtung: das Bekenntnis zur erneuten Anniherung an Hofmannsthal 
(S. vii). In der Tat wird dieser nun einer der Fiihrer, um welche sich die 
dichterische Jugend des Nachexpressionismus sammelt. Oder vielmehr 
ihr einer Fliigel; denn in dieser Altersgruppe, um 1900 geboren, wird 
aus dem im Expressionismus durch Ekstase und Schrei verdeckten 
Gegensatz zwischen der metaphysischen und der sozialrevolutionir- 
diesseitigen Richtung eine offene Spaltung, bei welcher der “linke Filii- 
gel” zuweilen zum villigen Nihilismus iibergeht. Kindermann unter- 
scheidet eine “idealistische” und eine “radikale Sachlichkeit’’;”’ sind 
auch der Abténungen im einzelnen mehr,” so ist doch mit dieser Pri- 
gung das Wesentliche schlagwortmissig bezeichnet. 

Ihren ersten und stirksten kollektiven Ausdruck findet die “‘ideali- 
stische Sachlichkeit” in Heuscheles Sammlung Junge Deutsche Lyrik 
(Leipzig 1928); eingeleitet aber ist sie bezeichnenderweise mit einem 
Wort Hofmannsthals, in dem das Wesen des Gedichts bestimmt wird 


76 Vgl. auch Johsts Aufsatz “Vom neuen Drama,” Sammlung Ich Glaube (Miinchen, 
1928), dessen Formulierungen manchmal merkwiirdig stark an jenes Manifest in den 
Weissen Blattern von 1913 anklingen. Johst zeigt iibrigens in seiner persénlichen Ent- 
wicklung besonders klar die Uberwindung des Expressionismus. Eins seiner friihesten 
Werke, das “ekstatische Szenarium” Der junge Mensch, endet bezeichnenderweise mit 
den Worten: “Jetzt bin ich der junge Mensch gewesen . . .”” (Schrigdruck von mir). 

7 Vgl. Anm. 60. 

7 Werner Deubel unterscheidet in einem interessanten Aufsatz “Jugend zwischen Tod 
und Leben” (Deutsche Rundschau, 1930) fiir die (z.T. etwas jiingere) ““Nachkriegsjugend” 
fiinf Typen: den radikalen, den konservativen (heroischen), den religidésen, den ‘“‘Zeit- 
geisttyp” (Jazz), den skeptisch-nihilistischen. 
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als “ein Jetzt, ein Hier und zugleich ein Jenseits.’’ Darin liegt beschlos- 
sen das Bestreben dieser Zeit, Irdisches und Ewiges in einem zusammen- 
zuschauen—letztlich nichts anderes als eben jenes Suchen nach dem 
heidnisch-christlichen Gott. 

Neben Hofmannsthal aber ist unter den Alteren besonders Hans 
Carossa Fiihrer und Vorbild dieser neuen Jugend. In ihm haben wir 
eine der starksten werterhaltenden Krifte jener Jahre “des Wieder- 
aufrichtens nach ungeheurem Einsturz,”’® einen jener “‘besonnen-tatigen 
Geister,”’ von denen er sagt, dass sie grossen Worten abgeschworen 
haben, dass sie eine neue Verantwortlichkeit ahnen und still die Zukunft 
vorbereiten. 

Verwirklichen wollen sie, was ihnen die innere Stimme rit, wir’s auch das 
kleinste Ding; das ist das Ql, das sie auf die Grabampeln traufeln, und nur noch 
im Alltag erscheint ihnen manchmal die héhere Welt. 


Das alles ist weit entfernt vom Expressionismus—den “Verziickungen 
meiner gesteigertsten Briider’’*°—mit seiner Hybris des Gott-zwingen- 
wollens durch ekstatische Selbstaufgabe. Hier haben wir in “‘duldender 
Stille” eine sehr positive Gesamtresignation, in welcher Carossa ‘“‘voraus- 
versohnt” ist den “‘stillen Zerstérungen” der Natur.® Sachlichkeit (‘es 
ist eine namenlose Gnade, sehen zu diirfen, was ist’’”) und ein “‘unend- 
liches Vertrauen’”®™ zum Seienden bilden die Voraussetzungen einer 
ethischen Weltanschauung, in der es sich darum handelt, in Anerken- 
nung der Grenzen zu reifen “zum eignen Sinn, zur geltenden Gestalt.’’™ 

Du sollst dich keiner Sehnsucht iiberlassen! 

Im kleinsten Ringe wags dich reich zu leben! 

Ein Ganzes, nicht das Ganze wirst du fassen, 

Um es zu dir, ins Menschliche zu heben! 


Zum Ursprung strebe du! 
So wird die Welt zur Heimat, wie sie es fiir den spiteren Expressionis- 
mus zu sein ganz aufgehdrt hatte: 
Glaub an die Heimat! Sie ist iiberall. 
Der Weg zum Ursprung, noch steht er uns offen. 
Liebende flochten die magische Leiter, 
Immer liebender wage dich weiter 
Bis zu der letzten Sprosse hinan, 


Wo dich ergreift der unendliche Bann! 
(“Selige Gewissheit’’) 


7 Dies Zitat und die nachstfolgenden aus Der Arzt Gion (S. 36). 

8 “An die Natur,” Gedichte. Diesem Band sind auch die folgenden Zitate entnommen. 
% “An die Natur.” 8 Der Arzt Gion (S. 170). 83 “Erlebnis” (Gedichte). 

™ Dies Zitat und das folgende aus “Der Morgengang” (Gedichte). 
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In dieser Heimat erfiille sich der Kreislauf menschlichen Lebens, er 
erfiille sich in den geheiligten Urformen des Daseins: 


Nimm hin die Stunden wis ein andrer! Neige dich 

Einer Geliebten! Liebe Kinder schenkt sie dir 

Mit Augen voller Sonne. Sie bauen dir ein Grab 

Mit lichteinsaugend schwarzen Schmerzensbiumen einst, 

Nah deiner Stadt, nah deinem Strand,—was willst du mehr? 
Du aber fiihrst sie auf die Heimatberge hin, 

Wo Wolken sich umschimmern, sich umschatten weit 

Und Adler schrein im blitzenden Gewitterstrich. 

Der Blick wird gross vom Ferne-Schaun, und niichtern wiichst 
Das Herz. (““Lebenslied”’) 


Suchen wir aber den tiefsten Grund dieser Haltung des Dichters zur 
Wirklichkeit, so ist es eben der Glaube an die fortdauernde Erreich- 
barkeit des “‘Ursprungs.”” Zweimal ist uns das Wort schon begegnet: 
“Zum Ursprung strebe du!’’—“Der Weg zum Ursprung, noch steht er 
uns offen.”” Wie merkwiirdig deckt sich das mit dem, was Rilke in den 
Sonetten an Orpheus sagt: 


Aber noch ist uns das Dasein verzaubert, an hundert 
Stellen ist es noch Ursprung. 


Auch die Hiaufigkeit des Traummotivs bei Carossa findet hier ihre 
Erklarung. Denn fiir ihn mit seinem “‘unendlichen Vertrauen,” mit dem 
Bewusstsein der ‘Gnade sehen zu diirfen, was ist,” muss der Traum 
etwas anderes sein als nervenschwach-isthetisierende Flucht aus der 
Wirklichkeit; er ist vielmehr der Gang zu den Miittern, eben zu den 
zeitlosen Urspriingen. 

Nun spielt in den Begriff des “‘Ursprungs” gewiss auch ein Element 
zeitlicher Vergangenheit mit hinein. Carossa zeigt durchaus jenen ty- 
pisch konservativen Sinn fiir die Verbindung der Zeiten und Geschlechter: 


Wir selber sind ja nichts; nur indem wir das Unbekannte, das kommt, mit dem 
Alten verbinden, das uns heilig ist, haben wir einen Wert. So, als unscheinbare 
Bindeglieder aber kénnen wir sehr stark werden, wir Kinder der Zeit. (Der Arz 
Gion, S. 175) 


Jedoch: auch bei Carossa ist die Vergangenheit wieder viel mehr als das 
zeitlich Gewesene; heilig vielmehr ist sie als sinnliche, symbolische Dar- 
stellung des Zeitlos-Ewigen. Nicht auf das Gewesene, sondern auf das 
Ewigseiende kommt es an, aber greifbarer tritt uns dies entgegen in den 
einfachen und stetigen Formen der Vergangenheit als in der Verschiittung 
gegenwartiger Formaufliésung. Die Tradition, die Sitte, die Geschlech- 
terfolge sind mehr als eine historische, sie sind eine ewige Bindung. 
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Ein schénes Bild solch festgefiigter Lebensformen zeigt z.B. das 
Gedicht, ‘‘Friiher Kind, jetzt nur noch Gast des Hauses’”’: 


Immer dann im Herbst, wenn ich den Bergweg niedersteige, 
Pfliigt ein Mann mit jungen Stieren harten Acker, 

Greiser Hirte weidet braungefleckte Herde. 

Drinnen wirken Téchter farbenblumige Gewebe, 

Brot und Milch bringt eine schéne grosse Mutter, 

Knaben kommen, dass ich ihnen Pfeile schnitze. 

Traulich zischt im Flur die Schlange, Hausgeist singt im Feuer. 
Keines dient dem Kénige, keines dem Propheten; 

Einem ungebornen Herrn der Geister dienen alle. 


Hier haben wir—wenn auch mit durchaus anderem Stimmungsgehalt 
—so typisch-giiltige Gestalten wie bei George. Brot und Milch sind die 
einfachsten Ursymbole des nahrenden Lebens; und die Schlange er- 
scheint als Sinnbild schiitzender, erhaltender larischer Krafte. So kehrt 
sie auch wieder in dem Gedicht “Die Ahnfrau”’: 

Griisse die Natter im Flur! 

Noch reicht man den Milchnapf ihr fromm. 


Hécht charakteristisch ist hier wiederum das “noch,’”’ von dem wir schon 
bei George und Rilke zu sprechen hatten als Ausdruck der Bindung 
zwischen Vergangenheit und Gegenwart, mit dem Unterton der Abwehr 


gegen die Formauflésung der letzteren, gegen die Preisgabe der uralt- 
heiligen Symbole. So erscheint dies “noch” schon einmal am Anfang 
des Gedichts, im Sinne unserer Deutung aufs klarste herausgestellt durch 
die unmittelbar vorangehende Zeile: 


Wage dich wieder hervor, 

Silbernes Mittagsgesicht! 

Alle sind aussen im Korn. 

Alles ist, wie es war. 

Noch gurren die Turteln am Dach... 


Von hier aus sind endlich auch manche Kriegsbilder Carossas in Vers 
und Prosa zu verstehen: Bilder, in denen dem Zerstérer Krieg eine zeit- 
lose, erdgebundene Pietas gegeniibergestellt wird. Sodas Madchen von 
Dobrowlany (in dem Gedicht gleichen Titels), das nach der Einasche- 
rung des Dorfes in “edlem Wahnsinn” die Toten, Bauern wie Soldaten, 
festlich einkleidet, “wie sichs fiir Tote ziemt im Land Galizien.’’ So auch 
die fliichtenden Bauern (“Flucht’’), die vor dem Auszug aus dem um- 
kimpften Dorf ihre alten heiligen (und typischerweise teils christlich-, 
teils erdhaft-numinosen) Brauche vollziehen: 

Und mit fest Hand 
Offnen sie die bildgeschmiickten Truhen, 
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Tun sich an mit buntem Festgewand, 
Breiten Giirteln, hohen Schuhen. 


Geisthaft huscht ein Kind, 

Sat im Kreis des Maises gelbe Korner, 
Streut sie singend alt und jungem Rind 
Zwischen die gebognen Hérner. 


Den uralten Schrein, 

Drin das Gottkind wohnt auf Gold und Seide, 
Schlagt es in den rauhen Mantel ein. 
Schweigsam ziehn sie durch die Heide. 


Und nun zu der nachexpressionistischen Jugend selbst. Im Vorwort 
zur reprisentativen Jungen deutschen Lyrik von 1928 kniipft Heuschele 
bewusst an die Menschheitsdimmerung von 1919 an, “jene Gedichte, 
aufgebrochen,” wie er sagt (S. 11), aus der ersten Erschiitterung einer 
Weltwende, darinnen wir immer noch stehen.” Ihnen gegeniiber ist 
nun der “rauschende, aufbrechende, revolutionére Rhythmus ge- 
schwunden” (das.), und nur als “leises Beben und Zittern”’ (S. 12) ist die 
tiefe Problematik der Zeit fiir die mit der Seele Hérenden zu vernehmen. 


Nicht ténen mehr... aus diesen Versen die aufbrechenden Rufe und Schreie 
jener im Weltwirbel prophetisch sich erhebenden Stimmen...., viel eher 
scheint ein ausgesprochenes Verlangen nach Ordnung und Bindung, nach Form 
schlechthin, als eine bestimmende Kraft erkennbar. ... Es ist ein Verlangen 
nach Lauterkeit und Reinheit, nach Schénheit in Form der Einfachheit, nach 
Grésse in Form des “Heilig-Niichternen” erkennbar. (S. 14-15)* 


Betont wird das lebendige Gefiih] der neuen Jugend fiir “Tradition 
und Kontinuitaét des deutschen Schrifttums” (S. 15); nun ist das Ziel 
nicht mehr Revolution, sondern ‘“‘Restauration und Synthese” (S. 16), 
und zwar eine “gewachsene Synthese der beiden letzten grossen lyrischen 
Stile’ (S. 15), also des impressionistischen und des expressionistischen.* 
So sucht die neue Dichtung aus Schrei und Anklage des Expressionismus 
den Riickweg zum reinen Lyrischen. 


Hier tauchen die wenigen grossen lyrischen Themen wieder auf: das Erlebnis 
der Liebe, der Landschaft, die mit Seele und Sinne*’ erfasst wird, endlich steigt 
das Ringen um die Ratsel Gottes und der Welt, des Todes wie der Ewigkeit auf, 


in vielfailtigen Verwandlungen begegnen wir einer Schau nach innen.... 
(S. 12-13). 


% Vgl. oben Carossa: “‘Niichtern wichst das Herz.” 

86 Vgl. auch Heuscheles Aufsatz “Die Dichtung dieser Zeit und das neue Lebensgefiih!” 
(Deutsche Rundschau, 1929), wo sogar eine Synthese von Klassik und Romantik als letzte 
Erfiillung der jungen Dichtung erhofft wird. 

8? Schragdruck hier und im folgenden von mir. 
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Gerade dieser Verzicht auf alles Ankligerische und Manifesthafte aber, 
diese Besinnung auf das eigentliche Wesen lyrischer Dichtung soll das 
Leben vor den anarchischen mechanisch-materiellen Kriaften der Ge- 
genwart schiitzen, und es ist die Aufgabe dieser Jugend, die Zeit zu 
erinnern, “dass das Gegenwirtige allein besteht, wenn es das Ewige in 
sich schliesst” (S. 21). 

Es wird an der neuen Jugend sein, unser Leben ins Geistige zu heben, es auf 
jener Ebene zur Gestalt zu bringen, da die Beziige zum Geistigen der ewigen 
Zeit erkennbar sind. Nicht Flucht aus der Zeit kann die Aufgabe des jungen 
Dichters sein, vielmehr die Erfiillung der Zeit mit dem Pneuma des Ewigen... . 
Die Jugend hat das Recht, die Bindungen des Herzens zu weisen, jene Bindungen 
von Mensch zu Mensch und von Mensch an das All, an die Landschaft, an das 
Ewige und an Gott (S. 16-17). 


Drei Punkte diirfte unser gedriingter Auszug klargestellt haben: (1) 
den grossen Abstand vom Expressionismus, der aber (2) doch durchaus 
nicht einfach negativ abgetan wird, mit dem man sich vielmehr ver- 
bunden weiss durch die gemeinsame Problematik der Zeit; und (3) 
wiederum die iiberraschende Anniherung an das Lebensgefiihl jenes 
geistglaubigen und weltfrommen Manifests der Weissen Blatter, das in 
der Tat in der Dichtung dieser Gruppe am ehesten die Erfiillung findet, 
die ihm seinerzeit versagt bleiben musste. 

Bei Martin Rockenbachs Sammelbinden Riickkehr nach Orplid*®* und 
Junge Mannschaft® handelt es sich um Auslesen von einem bewusst ka- 
tholischen Gesichtspunkt aus. Von den Alteren ist es hier besonders Jakob 
Kneip, dem eine Fiihrerrolle zuerkannt wird. Ganz ahnlich wie bei Heu- 
schele ist das Verhaltnis zum ‘‘Manifestexpressionismus” Anerkennung 
und Absage zugleich. Die expressionistische Jugend “‘strebte nach den 
Grundformen, dem Wesen der Dinge zuriick” (RnO, S. 11), und die Dich- 
tung hat sich “in der geistigen Revolution von gestern und vorgestern den 
Glauben an den Sinn der Welt . . . zuriickerobert” (JM S. 610). Und 
so ist auch das nicht wieder untergegangen, ‘was im Expressionismus 
lebensstark war und notwendig kommen musste,” naimlich die Uber- 
windung der “‘positivistischen Lebensverschniirung” (RnO S. 13). Aber 
wenn jener das Ewige im leeren Raum suchte, ohne das Zeitliche an es 
und in es hinein zu binden, wenn er in seinen radikalsten Formen bis zu 
einer “ménchischen Verfluchung der Dinge” (RnO, S. 13) ging, so soll 
nun der Aufbauwille “vom Expressionismus gelernt haben, aber zu- 
gleich auch die neue Wendung zur Natur sein eigen nennen”’ (RnO, S. 
8).% Auch Rockenbach fordert wieder die Synthese zwischen den ‘“‘Ex- 


88 Vgl. Anm. 61—zitiert. RnO. 8 Miinchen-Gladbach und Kéln 1924—zitiert! JM. 


® Utitz a.a.0. (vgl. Anm. 72), S. 4: “So kehrt dieser Weg zu dem... Punkte zu- 
riick . . . : das Gesetzliche, Ewige, Absolute nicht vor oder hinter den Dingen zu suchen, 
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tremen diesseitiger (Impressionismus) und jenseitiger (Expressionismus) 
Unbedingtheit und Lebensverschniirung” (JM, S. 613), eine Synthese, 
die sich als “ein neues positives Verhaltnis zur Gesamtheit des Lebens” 
darstellt (RnO, S. 15) und die er einmal formelhaft zusammenfasst in 
die Worte: ‘“‘Naher zu Gott und naher zum Ding zugleich” (JM, S. 613). 
Neu erwacht die christliche Liebe zur bunten Fiille des ganzen Lebens, die 
das gesamte Dasein von géttlicher Kraft durchstrémt sieht, statt Gott zu 
isolieren. ... Auch in Blume und Baum lebt Gottes Bild als Schénheit, auch 
Blume und Baum fiihren zu Gott. (RnO, S. 14) 


So deutet sich wieder jenes Suchen der Zeit nach einem Dritten Reich 
der Verséhnung an; und dass er diese Verséhnung bejaht, ist bei Rok- 
kenbach, dem gliubigen Katholiken, besonders bedeutungsvoll:* 
Man stelle hier nicht das positive Neuheidentum Georgescher (eleatischer) 
oder Klagesscher (heraklitischer) Prigung und die neue Anerkennung christ- 
licher Metaphysik einander gegeniiber als zwei feindliche Méglichkeiten neuer 
polarer Weltschau. Wir Geistigen haben heute wenig Lust zu weiterer Zerkliif- 
tungsarbeit. Der junge Katholik achtet im positiven Neuheidentum unserer 
Tage . . . eine naturgemisse und wahrhaftige Formung des Diesseits, die auch 
in der katholischen Wirklichkeit ihren Sinn und Wert behilt. Nicht den letzten 
Sinn, denn der Gott der christlichen Metaphysik ist in sich lebendiger und mit 
heftigerer Inbrunst ahnbar. Aber eben doch: den positiven Sinn. . . . (JM S. 610) 

Was aber den dichterischen Motivgehalt und die einzelnen dichte- 
rischen Persénlichkeiten der “‘idealistischen Sachlichkeit”’ betrifft, so seien 
hier zum Abschluss nur wenige Punkte andeutungsweise gestreift. Ein 
niheres Eingehen verbietet sich aus Raummangel, zumal ich an anderer 
Stelle eine genauere Analyse versucht habe—eine Analyse besonders 
der religidsen Haltung, die sich auf die Formel bringen liesse: gefasster 
Gehorsam an Stelle des ekstatischen expressionistischen Ringens mit 
Gott.* 

Mit der neuen Verfestigung ergibt sich im Gegensatz zu jenem Lieb- 
lingsthema des Expressionismus, dem Vater-Sohn-Konflikt, ein neues, 
positives Verhaltnis zum Vater™ und dariiber hinaus ein Bewusstsein 





sondern in ihnen und an ihnen.” Vgl. ferner Franz Roh, Nach-Expressionismus (Leipzig, 
1925), wo es vom Standpunkt der nachexpressionistischen Malerei ausheisst (S. 36-7). ‘Es 
handelt sich in der neuen Kunst um letztes Veranschaulichen des inneren Gesichtes an 
Hand der bestehenden Aussenwelt, woran dem Expressionismus wenig gelegen war.” 

% Zu diesen Fragen vgl. Giinther Miller, ‘““Die katholische Dichtung der Gegenwart,” 
Zeitschrift fiir Deutschkunde, xv (1930). % Vgl. Anm. 56. 

% Aus dem Kreis der Jungen deutschen Lyrik nenne ich besonders Ruth Schaumann und 
Fritz Diettrich. 

 Vater-Sohn-Konflikt im Expressionismus: Hasenclever (geb. 1890), Werfel (1890) 
u.a., in extremster Form Becher (1891). In der jiingeren Gruppe positive Wertung des 
Verhiltnisses bei Bischoff (1896), Scheibelreiter (1897), Rudolf Bach (1901). 
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fir die Kontinuitat der Geschlechterfolge, durch welche die Atomisierung 
der Zeit tiberwunden und die Ewigkeit im Jetzt hergestellt wird. ‘“‘Ehr- 
furcht bindet und trennt Jugend und Alter, Geschlecht und Geschlecht,” 
heisst es bei Otto Briies.°—In engem Zusammenhang damit steht die 
Neubetonung biuerlichen Lebensgefiihls. Und zwar erhalt der Bauer 
sein ethisches und soziales Gepriige vor allem vom Altgermanischen her: 
er erscheint als der freie, wehrhafte Mann, ja bis ins Heroische gesteigert: 


Vom Saatfeld kehrt der Bruder heim. 
Die Hand ist noch zur Faust geballt. 
Kaltherrisch seine Stimme schallt. 

Im Acker schlaft des Kornes Keim. 
Der Acker gab dem Leib die Macht. 
Ich kannte lang dies Kénigskinn, 

Den Blick fiir Gott, den Kampfersinn, 


Den Trotz, der ihn zum Herrn gemacht. 
(Richard Billinger, ‘“Der Sader,” in Junge Mannschaft) 


Uberhaupt wird dem Heroischen jetzt sein Rang im Reiche der Werte 
wieder zugewiesen. Die Heldenlosigkeit des Expressionismus war ja das 
Korrelat seiner Erdlosigkeit, seiner Ethik des luftleeren Raumes. Nur 
ganz vereinzelt erschien in jener Zeit eine Ausnahme, so etwa in Goerings 
Seeschlacht, mit den Worten des Skagerrak-Matrosen: “Wer bis ans 
Ende beharrt—ich sage nicht, dass der selig wird, aber man muss es 
tun.’’ Gerade dies Wort weist, wie Hans Naumann einmal ausfiihrt,” 
vorwarts auf jenen neuen Typ des gefassten, kimpfenden Mannes der 
stoischen Ataraxie und der Tat zugleich, der nun mehr und mehr ethi- 
sches Vorbild wird: 


Hinge dich nicht ins Gestriipp deiner Wiinsche, voll eitler Ekstase; 
Hast du dich einmal erkann: meide den kleinen Bezirk! 


Fest auf dem Grund seiner Erde, das Auge die Fernen bestreichend, 
Steht in dem Mittag der Zeit aufrecht und wissend der Held. 

Nicht mehr verfiihrt der entzauberte Garten zu kurzen Geniissen; 

Spiele der gliihenden Stirn locken zu herrlicher Tat! 

(C. M. Weber, “Distichen vom adeligen Menschen,” in Junge Mannschaft) 


% “Der Gefallenen Himmelfahrt,” in Junge Mannschaft. Besonders stark ausgepragt 
ist dies Motiv biuerlicher Geschlechterfolge beim Siidtiroler Oberkofler, der allerdings 
geburtsmissig (1889) einer etwas alteren Gruppe angehért (z.B. “Auferstehung” in 
Riickkehr nach Orplid). Seinen schénsten Ausdruck aber scheint es mir zu gewinnen bei 
Hans Grimm, der, 1875 geboren, doch erst in dieser Zeit nachexpressionistischer Ver- 
festigung zur Geltung kommt (Volk ohne Raum, bes. S. 90: “Ja, ich ich habe dies Land 
unendlich lieb, ich bin alter hier als der alteste Baum... . ). 
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Immer klarer tritt dieser Typ vor allem in den spiteren deutschen 
Kriegsbiichern hervor; seine klassische Verkérperung aber findet er, so 
will mir scheinen, in der Gestalt jenes Hauptmanns von Erckert in 
Grimms Volk ohne Raum (vgl. die Schilderung S. 708f.).%7 

Mit dieser zunehmenden Verherrlichung des heroischen Menschen 
aber sind wir an einen Punkt gekommen, wo die Fortfiihrung unserer 
geistesgeschichtlichen Betrachtung nicht mehr méglich ist—einma| 
wegen zu grosser zeitlicher Nahe, vor allem jedoch natiirlich wegen zu 
starker Verflechtung mit gegenwirtigem politischem Wollen und Ge- 
schehen; ein Halt ist geboten. Nur dies sei noch aufs nachdriicklichste 
hervorgehoben: dass das mannlich-heldische Element zwar als wesent- 
licher Bestandteil in die neue Ideologie einging, dass es sich aber un- 
abhingig von ihr entwickelt hatte und an sich keineswegs auf eine 
bestimmte politische Richtung beschrinkt war. Auch bei Hofmannstha! 
lesen wir: 
... An Stelle eines Rausch- und Schwirmerwesens ist bei unseren Suchenden 
ein strengeres, minnlicheres Gehaben unverkennbar getreten, eine Bescheidung, 
in der Tapferkeit liegt, eine fast grimmige Festigkeit gegeniiber der Verfiihrung, 
sowohl ans Begriffliche, als an das Schwirmerische sich zu verlieren . . . , etwas 
Fanatisches und Asketisches, ein die Hast verschmihendes, ausdauernd resig- 
niertes Wesen.... Denn nicht Freiheit ist es, was sie zu suchen aus sind, 
sondern Bindung. . . . (vgl. Zitat S. 853). 

(Die Beriihrung der Sphéaren, S. 438) 


Damit aber sind wir wieder bei jenen Hofmannsthalschen Gedanken- 
gingen angelangt, von denen diese Arbeit ihren Ausgang nahm; unser 
Ring hat sich geschlossen. 

Aus der deutschen Dichtungsgeschichte des letzten Halbjahrhunderts 
habe ich einen bestimmten Zug herausgegriffen und zu umreissen ge- 
sucht, eine gewisse Strémungsentelechie, um Karl Mannheims Begriff 
noch einmal zu verwenden. Nicht auf eine einseitig-ausschliessliche 
Deutung dieser Periode kam es mir dabei an, nicht einmal auf Voll- 
stindigkeit der Materialsammlung und der Darstellung im Rahmen des 
gestellten Themas—das alles wiirde weit iiber die Grenzen eines Auf- 
satzes hinausgehen. Doch schien es mir férderlich, dies Problem des 
Kampfes um die Wiedergewinnung der “ewigen Bindungen,”’ des kon- 


‘7 Eine eigentiimliche Abart der neuen Mannlichkeit ist jene, die charakterisiert ist 
durch metaphysischen Pessimismus und die philosophisch vertreten wird besonders durch 
Nicolai Hartmann (Scheler prigt fiir sie den Ausdruck “‘postulatorischer Atheismus des 
Ernstes und der Verantwortung,” vgl. Utitz, a.a.0. S. 78), dichterisch durch R. G. Binding. 
Wo das Tragisch-Heroische fehlt, verflacht Bindings mannliches Ideal zum vollkommen 
unmetaphysischen Gentleman (vgl. das erdachte Gesprich zwischen Alkibiades und 
Eduard VII. in Erlebtes Leben). 
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servativen Aufstandes gegen Rationalisierung und Mechanisierung, 
Atomisierung und eudamonistische Emanzipation durch etwa vier 
Jahrzehnte zu verfolgen, an Hand eines solchen roten Fadens die Alters- 
gruppen zu durchwandern und zuweilen Kontinuitat nachzuweisen auch 
da, wo auf den ersten Blick unvereinbare Verschiedenheit vorliegt. 


DeETLEV W. SCHUMANN 
Brown University 





LV 
RILKE AND JENS PETER JACOBSEN 


I 


HAT the Danish poet Jens Peter Jacobsen played an important 

role in the life and thought of Rainer Maria Rilke is a fact well 
documented in Rilke’s letters, and critical investigations have long be- 
gun to recognize the relationship by brief or lengthier references.' Many 
of the letters, which spread over a period ranging from 1897 to 1924, 
have appeared in print,’ but a number containing references to Jacobsen 
still remain unpublished.* Supplementing the letters, Rilke sometimes 
talked about Jacobsen, as he had occasion to do in 1925 while he was 
supervising the French translation of Malte Laurids Brigge,‘ or when the 


1 The following give considerable space to Jacobsen; R. H. Heygrodt, Die Lyrik Rainer 
Maria Rilkes (Freiburg, 1921), which considers the influence of Jacobsen on Rilke’s 
Novellen and his lyric poetry (stylistic treatment); Emil Gasser, Grundztige der Lebens- 
anschauung Ratner Maria Rilkes (Bern, 1925), which devotes a chapter to Rilke’s rela- 
tionship to Jacobsen and Ibsen, including stylistic influence on the later prose, especially 
Malte Laurids Brigge: Hermann Pongs, “Rainer Maria Rilke,” Euphorion (1931), with an 
elaborate discussion of Rilke’s Jacobsen-concept “Eigener Tod”; Paula Huber, Rainer 
Maria Rilke and Jens Peter Jacobsen (Wien, 1934), a typewritten dissertation filed at the 
Vienna University Library, summarizing all of the older material and the letters which 
had been published up to 1933. All of these are in German. 

J. F. Angelloz, Rainer Maria Rilke (Paris, 1936), (French) considers Jacobsen to be 
one of Rilke’s first guides. The influence is limited to the time between 1897 and 1902. 

2 Briefe und Tagebiicher aus der Friihzeit 1899- 

1902 Leipzig 1931—Quoted as Briefe 1 
Briefe aus den Jahren 1902-1906 Leipzig 1929— Briefe 1 
Briefe aus den Jahren 1906-1907 Leipzig 1930— Briefe 
Briefe aus den Jahren 1907-1914 Leipzig 1933— Briefe 
Briefe an seinen Verleger 1906-1926 Leipzig 1934— Briefe 
Briefe aus den Jahren 1914-1921 Leipzig 1937— Briefe 
Briefe aus Muzot 1921-1926 Leipzig 1935— Briefe 
Briefe aus Muzot 1921-1926 Leipzig 1937— Briefe vit 

The two editions of the Briefe aus Muzot vary. Certain letters published in 1935 were 
omitted in the 1937 version; on the other hand, a number of substitutions were made. 
Several of these concern Jacobsen. 

3 The originals of these letters are in the Rilke-Archiv at Weimar. I am greatly indebted 
to Dr. Carl Sieber and to Frau Ruth Sieber-Rilke for their courtesy in placing them at 
my disposal. Besides that, they permitted me to examine and to copy all the material 
which had any bearing on a study of Rilke’s relationship to Jacobsen. It is because of 
their unfailing courtesy that I am able to reproduce the manuscripts which are presented 
in this study. 

4 Maurice Betz, Rilke Vivant (Paris, 1937).—There is additional material, not con- 
tained in the French original, in the German version of this book: Maurice Betz, Rilke 
in Frankreich (Wien-Leipzig-Ziirich, 1938). 
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topic of conversation concerned matters so closely connected with both 
Jacobsen and Rilke as the behavior of words.® 

In addition, Rilke’s interest in Jacobsen is attested by a small amount 
of creative work. Three lyric tributes are known, all dating from the 
early period of Rilke’s poetry, 1897 and 1898, a time from which few 
letters are available as yet. One unpublished bit of verse is to be found 
in a letter dated April 25, 1897; a dedicatory poem was published in the 
first number of the Narrenschiff 1898; in Rilke’s volume of poetry Advent 
(December, 1898) he bestows the first two of the long list of “gifts’’ 
upon himself and upon Jens Peter Jacobsen respectively. Worpswede, 
written, in 1902, assigns to Jacobsen the conspicuous task of furnishing 
the motto and of softening the judgment of the world on the painters 
who are being discussed. Within the monograph he appears as a person- 
ality, and he speaks by means of his poetry and prose. 

The most moving proof that Jacobsen was connected with Rilke’s 
deepest creative impulses in 1903 is a well-worn copy of Jacobsen’s 
Novellen in Reclam’s edition, in which Rilke scrawled in pencil, in such 
breathless haste as to be almost illegible in parts, the obviously first 
drafts of a number of the verses which now constitute the third part of 
the Stunden-Buch. The little paper-bound volume contains some further 
verses, even less legible, of what had been intended as a fourth section. 

It was probably in 1904 that Rilke made a number of unfinished trans- 
lation. of Jacobsen’s poems. Aside from these, he published one com- 
pleted translation in the Insel-Almanach for 1914, the ‘“‘Arabeske zu einer 
Handzeichnung von Michelangelo,” which George had translated in 
part in 1893. The unpublished translation studies consist of five to which 
he has given titles: Griechenland, Ellen, An Agnes, Landschaft (Weithin 
eine Heide), Das Haben die Seraphim, and the following three which 
bear no titles (here quoted by first lines): ‘‘Nun ist es Nacht”; “Waren 
Perlenreihn die Saiten’”’; ‘Da hat man zu biifen jahrelang.’’ The last 
manuscript is that recording the first five sections of the Gurrelieder, 
that is, the monologues and dialogues of Waldemar and Tove which 
open the cycle, stopping at ‘Der Waldtauben Lied.” 

A chronological table of the letter references will show at a glance the 
periods when Rilke, according to the external evidence, was most en- 
gaged in reading Jacobsen and thinking about him. The high points, 
aside from the initial 1897-98 period, are April 1903 (while “Das Buch 
von der Armut und vom Tode” was being written) and the latter half 
of 1904 during Rilke’s stay in the Scandinavian countries. In 1907 
Rilke’s great interest in French impressionistic painting, particularly in 
Cézanne, brought the memory of Jacobsen to the fore again. With the 


5 J. R. von Salis, Rainer Maria Rilkes Schweizer Jahre (Frauenfeld, 1936), pp. 138-139. 
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completion of Malte Laurids Brigge Rilke’s interest in the Danish poet 
subsided. By 1910 Rilke had found it impossible to put any major crea- 
tive efforts into his occupation with Jacobsen. This does not signify, 
however, that he ceased to read him or to love him; Rilke’s affection for 
Jacobsen remained until the very last years of his life, when he was stil! 
recommending to his friends that they read Jacobsen if they wished to 
enrich their lives. Rilke’s gratitude, often expressed, elicited from him 
the most generous responses, long after Jacobsen’s plane of existence 
ceased to touch his own. 
Chronological Table of References 
Letters with Direct References to Jacobsen 
Date Recipient 
1897, April 25 N. M. Goudstikker 
1899-1902 (Briefe I) 
1900, September 29 Journal entry 356 ff. 
October 18 Paula Becker 54 
1902-1906 (Briefe II) 
1902, June 1 Clara Rilke MS letter in R.-A. 
July 31 Holitscher 15 
1903, March 27 Clara Rilke 77 £. 


Locus, resp. Page no. 
Copy in Rilke-Archiy 


April 15 Clara Rilke 85 
April 24 Clara Rilke 90 
April 27 Clara Rilke MS letter in R.-A. 
April 29 Clara Rilke 93 


(Briefe an einen Jungen Dichter, April, 1903) 

March 16 Holitscher Copy in R.-A. 
March 19 Lou Andreas-Salomé 143 
Oster-Sonnabend Ellen Key Copy in R.-A. 
May 12 Lou Andreas-Salomé 155 ff. 
May 13 Lou Andreas-Salomé 161 

June 24 Clara Rilke 169 

July 3 Lou Andreas-Salomé 186 

July 12 Clara Rilke 198 

July 24 Clara Rilke 201 
August 16 Lou Andreas-Salomé 212 














August 17 
August 19 
October 8 
October 17 
October 21 
October 26 


November 18 
1906, April 8 


Holitscher 

Clara Rilke 
Clara Rilke 
Clara Rilke 
Clara Rilke 
Clara Rilke 
Clara Rilke 
Clara Rilke 


Copy in R.-A. 


215 
219 
222 


MS letter in R.-A. 
MS letter in R.-A. 


226 
307 
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1906-1907 (Briefe III) . 


June 12 Axel Juncker 31 
December 11 Elisabeth & Karl von der Heydt 118 

1907, October 2 Clara Rilke 344 
October 4 Clara Rilke 349 
October 21 Clara Rilke 403 

Note 425 
1907-1914 (Briefe IV) 

1910, February 26 Clara Rilke MS letter in R.-A. 

1913, January 14 the Princess of Thurn Copy in R.-A. 

and Taxis 

Briefe an den Verleger 1906-1926 (Briefe V) 

1910, November 18 93 

1913, January 14 161 

Note 461 
1914-1921 (Briefe VI) 

1916, March 14 Grifin Aline Dietrichstein 98 ff. 
September 12 Griafin Aline Dietrichstein 110 f. 
Allerheiligen Grafin Aline Dietrichstein 113 

1920, September 19 Guido von Salis-Seewis 313 f. 

Briefe aus Muzot (Briefe VII and VIII) 

1921, December 28 Ilse Blumenthal-Weiss 65 (72 in 1937 

edition) 

1924, February 26 Alfred Schaer 245 (253 in 1937 

edition) 
August 17 Hermann Pongs Letter No. 93 in 1937 
edition 
October 21 Hermann Pongs Letter No. 98 in 1937 


edition 
(previously published 
in Dichtung und Volks- 
lum 1936) 


Notes 403 (441, 443 in 1937 edition) 


II 


ESSENTIAL SIMILARITIES BETWEEN RILKE AND JACOBSEN 


The reason for Rilke’s ready acceptance of Jacobsen as a guide for 
many years to come was their innate kinship. They were natures wholly 
similar, both of them passive, not active natures, highly responsive to 
sense impressions, with a strong leaning to the plastic arts; robust neither 
in their persons nor in their poetry; poets of dreams and of longing, tend- 
ing toward segregation, isolation, loneliness, and solitude. They were great 


poets of death; they were poets of women; the plane of poetry was the 
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plane of supreme existence to both of them. They had many mutual] 
interests, not the least being fondness for a landscape of the plain. 

It was Jacobsen’s passive nature, the “pathic’’® readiness to receive, 
that enabled him to become the forerunner of impressionistic writing 
in Germany. This receptivity, combined with a natural leaning toward 
the plastic arts, served to make a word painter of him. He had a natural 
talent for sketching, and his manuscripts were frequently adorned with 
fantastic drawings. One of his most intimate friends was a painter; he 
himself made careful studies while he was in Italy, kept notebooks with 
sketches, and made catalogues of the pictures he had seen. His highly 
developed interest in both sculpture and painting, artistically trans- 
formed in Niels Lyhne, was a factor in his ability to shape the poetic 
“Dinge” which he and Rilke valued. It was the plastic quality of his 
poetry, together with his romantic apparatus, his fine taste, and his 
extreme sensuousness, that made him acceptable to the Neo-Romanti- 
cists under the leadership of Stefan George, who had discovered his 
poetry before Jacobsen became a fashion.’ Rilke, endowed by nature with 
all the equipment for accepting this trend of his time, recognized the 
fact at once that he had found a kindred spirit in Jacobsen. Then, when 
successively the painters of Worpswede, the sculpture of Rodin, and 
finally the painting of Cézanne claimed Rilke’s passionate attention, he 
found at each bend in this road that the knowledge he acquired was 
fully compatible with his steadily increasing appreciation of Jacobsen. 

Jacobsen’s passivity is a matter of temperament. Super-imposed upon 
this, however, is his physical weakness and the illness which sapped his 
young manhood, factors which made him particularly sympathetic to 
Rilke, who likewise shrank from all the more vigorous aspects of life 
in his early years, who had imaginary as well as real ailments, and whose 
nerves were supersensitive. The pallor of Rilke’s early poetry is, how- 
ever, far more pronounced than that of Jacobsen, who had sought and 
convincingly employed brilliant colors. We see Rilke shunning bright 
light and applying the brush with modified tones; Jacobsen’s pencil 
traces delicate lines but he revels at all times in brilliant colorings 

Such poets as Jacobsen and Rilke, lacking physical vigor and shrinking 
from reality, but possessed of a high imagination, by their very natures 


6 A term employed by Ludwig Klages. “‘Pathiker”’ is the opposite of ‘“Tiater.”” Among 
the innumerable references, cf. Der Geist als Widersacher der Seele (Leipzig, 1932), pp. 
1040, 1461, for Pathik, Dynamik, and Stimmung. 

7 Blitier fiir die Kunst, Erste Folge v. Band, contained a part of Arabeske: all of See- 
Stiick and Irmelin Rose; Stefan George, Zeitgendssische Dichter (1905), contained the 
above and Im Garten des Serail; LaB Friihling kommen wann er will. Of these, the only 
one which Rilke translated was Arabeske in its entirety. 
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flee to the romantic refuge of dreams. We are not surprised to find that 
Jacobsen had a whole series of youthful poems which dealt only with 
this dream empire.* All his prose exalted the dream world and yet 
showed unsparingly the dangers of indulgence in its false promise. Simi- 
larly, one of Rilke’s early series of poems has the significant title ‘““Traum- 
gekrént.”® 

Closely linked with dreams is “‘Sehnsucht,” that indefinite aspiration 
of the romantic soul or of the human being whose strength is inadequate 
to facing reality. Jacobsen created dozens of human beings who were 
symbols of Sehnsucht. They lived their lives and died their deaths in its 
sign. Rilke, after he had become familiar with Jacobsen’s work, wanted 
to compose a drama “‘in dieSehnsucht hinein’’° which was to be unmystic, 
un-Maeterlinckisch. We are tempted to add that the characters were 
probably to be “‘Jacobsen’sch.” 

The dreamer of dreams and the poet consumed by unfulfilled longing, 
if in addition he is ill, non-active, removed from the world of action, 
tends toward segregation, isolation, loneliness, and finally, if his work is 
great, he becomes a solitary. Jacobsen, like all the great prose writers of 
the nineteenth century in Germany, knew of the great human loneliness 
that can never be explained away: “Es ist das grofie Traurige, daf} eine 
Seele stets allein ist.’ When Rilke first came to know of Jacobsen’s 
work, he was already well on the way to being a solitary; but he was also 
indulging himself somewhat unduly in the general, melancholy reflec- 
tions then in fashion and in the attitude of loneliness. It was Jacobsen’s 
achievement which turned his face toward the responsibility of solitude. 

The great human loneliness of which Jacobsen is so deeply aware is 
that with which an individual is faced in his last hour. The awareness of 
death in life, of the termination of all hopes in the final stillness, induces 
Jacobsen to create a mythical ‘“Company of the Melancholy’ to which 
he and Rilke belonged by nature. Jacobsen’s melancholy is the sadness 
that knows of the constant presence of death within life. It is neither an 
attitude nor a fear but a very deep sorrow. The consciousness of it over- 
shadows all joy, and all experience bears out its inevitability. As for 
Rilke, he is the great German poet of death, one who struggles with its 
mysteries and who incorporates it within the web of life itself. 


§ Titles like “Triume,” ““Das Traumideal,” “Da helfen nicht Triume,” “Im Traum- 
land.” 

*P. Friesenhahn (Leipzig, 1897); now Werke, 1, 103. (References are to Gesammelte 
Werke in 6 vols.) 10 Briefe 1, p. 392. Cf. the fragment: Die Blinde, Werke, 11, 153 ff. 

1 Niels Lyhne (Reclam, no date)—marked “‘holzfreies Papier’’—p. 291, with an intro- 
duction by Theodor Wolff. The pagination varies slightly, as does the text, in the Reclam 
editions. The latest ones no longer contain the introduction which Rilke knew so well. 

” Frau Marie Grubbe, Reclam, p. 194. 
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Poets like Jacobsen and Rilke, non-aggressive, passive, receptive: 
poets of solitude and death, of dreams and of longing, are, by their own 
innate characteristics, competent to understand and to explore feminine 
psychology. Applying the higher categories of man-woman, they appear 
to incorporate a modern analysis: “‘ ‘das Weib’ ist kérperlicher und see- 
lischer; der Mann geistiger,...das Weib eindrucksgebundener, der 
Mann begriffsverbundener.”" There was in Jacobsen, as there was in 
Rilke, a delicacy of perception and a wealth of sympathetic understand- 
ing, that prompted him to describe the emotional lives of young girls, 
of full-grown womanhood, and of wasted spinsterhood; however, not 
one of these individuals is of the wraith-like composition with which 
Rilke fashioned them in the beginning. He had at first confined himself 
to blond maidens and romantic Madonnas; gradually his horizon encom- 
passed figures wholly similar to those which Jacobsen portrayed; he too 
modelled them with understanding and pity, yet with relentless truth. 

Because they themselves have much that is “woman,” their work is 
subject to the superficial accusation of weakness, in the sense that it 
lacks virility. But even though they do not have the quality of physical 
robustness, both Jacobsen and Rilke possess an enormous strength 
within their bodily limitations. They are both tenacious in the purpose 
of developing their own medium of expression to its highest possibilities. 
Both are highly ethical in a manner which far removes them from the 
mere affectations of “art for art’s sake,” though their high seriousness is 
in the end an unerring belief in the absolute value of poetry as an end 
in itself. Jacobsen knew that poetry was not a matter of making verses, 
but that life itself had to be converted into poetry because there was no 
other way of really living. Long before the distinction between “Path- 
iker” and “Tater” was formulated: “der Pathiker erlebt (besser: er- 
leidet) als Miissen das in unverbriichlicher Notwendigkeit geschehende 
Leben: in ihm wirkt mafigebend das “ ‘Es’ ’’,* Jacobsen-Niels Lyhne 
had recognized that poetry and existence were synonymous: 

Das Leben ein Gedicht! Nein! nicht, wenn man nur umherging und an seinem 
Leben herumdichtete, anstatt es zu leben.... Wenn es doch nur iiber ihn 
kommen wollte-alles Leben, Liebe, Leidenschaft, aber, so, daS er nicht damit 
dichten konnte, sondern daZ es mit ihm dichtete.” (italics mine) 

Rilke, with mature insight, means the same thing, when, within all the 
far-reaching implications of the Orpheus symbol, he sets down the final 
reality: 

Gesang, wie du ihn lehrst, ist nicht Begehr, 
8 Ludwig Klages, Handschrift und Charakler (Leipzig, 1932), p. 164. 


4 Julius Deussen, Klages’ Kritik des Geistes (Leipzig, 1934), p. 78. 
% Niels Lyhne, op. cit., p. 115. 
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nicht Werbung um ein endlich noch Erreichtes; 
Gesang ist Dasein. Fiir den Gott ein Leichtes."* 


Jacobsen and Rilke have the same absolute sense of responsibility toward 
their mission as poets. They both believe in the identity of life and art. 

The delicacy that is characteristic of both Jacobsen’s and Rilke’s 
work extends to their personalities and may be symbolized by the adjec- 
tive “leise’’ which Rilke liked to use whenever he spoke of Jacobsen, of 
Jacobsen’s city, Copenhagen, or even of the individuals in Copenhagen 
who seemed to him to resemble the Danish poet. By virtue of the simi- 
larity in disposition, taste and feeling, Jacobsen even succeeded in trans- 
ferring to Rilke his own deep affection for the Northern landscape. He 
was Danish with every fibre of his being, and he had all the advantages 
and limitations of an inhabitant of his tiny country. Every line which he 
wrote was intended to be Danish, free from foreign elements. He was 
deeply attached to his own soil, and no foreign landscape, however grand, 
could make him feel at home. The plain, the heather and the heath, the 
sea and the inland waters, the beech woods, the gardens of Denmark, 
and the Danish seasons were his background. He used his experiences 
abroad as settings, but there is an appreciable difference in mood between 
these and the deep familiarity of his Danish backgrounds. Rilke, home- 
less in time and space, chose successively Russia, Worpswede, and, sup- 
plementing these, Denmark as the landscapes of his choice. He was 
drawn to Jacobsen’s North not only for Jacobsen’s sake, but because it 
supplied the ingredient of earnestness which Rilke’s nature demanded 
and which he missed so desperately in Paris. When he required a back- 
ground where occult events could take their course in an apparently 
plausible manner, Denmark was the only possible setting. He had 
steeped himself in what he thought was its atmosphere.’ 

Thus there is a wide area of common ground, of essential similarities, 
and of mutual interests where Rilke and Jacobsen meet. When Georg 
Brandes first read Marie Grubbe, he wrote Jacobsen enthusiastically that 
he was something of a Keats, just a little of a Flaubert, and something 
of a Swinburne all in one, adding that each of the three conversely had 
something of a Jacobsen in him.'* Whatever may be true of Rilke’s 
similarity to the other three, Brandes might certainly have said that 
Rilke had a great deal of Jacobsen in him. 


16 Werke, 111, 315. 

7 Briefe vim1, p. 323: “Uebrigens war hier einer der Griinde, weshalb die erfundene 
Figur des M. L. Brigge zu einem Danen gemacht wurde: weil nur in der Atmosphiare der 
skandinavischen Lander das Gespenst unter die méglichen Ereignisse eingereiht erscheint 
und zugegeben (:was meiner eigenen Einstellung gemf ist).”” 

18 Quoted by Anna Linck in her Danish book: J. P. Jacobsen (Kjgbenhavn, 1911), p. 95. 
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III 
EARLY APPRECIATION AND REASONS FOR RILKE’S ADMIRATION 


On a number of occasions, separated by long intervals, Rilke has set 
forth the time and circumstances of his first introduction to Jacobsen. 
He did so in a letter to Ellen Key dated April 2, 1904, in a pamphlet 
issued by Hermann Bahr in 1908,'* and in a letter to Hermann Pongs in 
1924.?° In the last two statements he made a point of mentioning Jakob 
Wassermann, who had first called Rilke’s attention to these books. The 
letter to Ellen Key reads in part: 


Ich habe Jacobsen zuerst 1896/1897 in Miinchen gelesen; ich war damals sehr 
unreif und las, mehr ahnungsvoll als schauend, erst Niels Lyhne, spater Maria 
Grubbe. Seither sind diese Biicher, zu denen 1898 noch die “‘sechs Novellen” 
und die Briefe kamen, in allen meinen Entwicklungen wirksam gewesen; und 
noch heute geht es mir mit ihnen so, daf§ ich, wo ich gerade stehe, immer, jedes 
Mal, wenn ich weiter will, das Naichste, das Nachsthéhere, die kommende Stufe 
meines Werdens in ihnen vorgezeichnet und schon geschaffen finde. In diesen 
Biichern ist vieles von dem, wonach die Besten heute noch suchen, schon 
gefunden, wenigstens aus einem Leben heraus gefunden.” 


Rilke’s first reading of Marie Grubbe can be dated quite accurately, by 
means of an unpublished letter of April 25, 1897 from Munich.” Rilke 
wrote that he had been browsing at his bookseller’s and had discovered 
that the poems “des herrlichen Diainen Jens Peter Jacobsen” had just 
come out. He himself did not yet own them, he said, but he had begun to 
read one of the prose works, “Frau Marie Grubbe,” with which he had 
not yet been familiar. The letter continues: ‘““Dem friihverstorbenen 
Dichter hab ich folgende Verse geweiht.” 

The verses which follow are altogether of the pale variety of Rilke’s 
early verse and confirm his own later judgment that he was “sehr unreif.” 
His description of Jacobsen is quite in line with this immaturity, reveals 
the nature of the appeal, and there is no hint of the values which Rilke 
stresses a few years later when he discusses Jacobsen. 

In this belated necrology Jacobsen is called “ein einsamer Dichter,” 
“ein blasser Mondpoet,” and “ein stiller Sturmverzichter,” characteris- 
tic of Rilke’s passive attitudes and his terminology of 1897. He recog- 
nizes the appeal which Jacobsen, “der Dichter der Sehnsucht’™ makes 


to him: 
Vor dem die Sehnsucht lichter 


Als vor den Lauten geht. 


19 Die Biicher zum wirklichen Leben, nebst Briefen von Peter Altenberg u. a. (among 
them Rainer Maria Rilke, p. 12) (Wien: H. Heller, 1908), 16 S. 

20 Euphorion (1936), and Briefe v111, pp. 306 ff. ™ Taken from a copy in the R.-A. 

® Copy in the R.-A.—I am not permitted to reproduce this letter word for word. 
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The last lines of the poem dwell on the consecrated nature of Jacobsen’s 
illness and his patient acceptance of the doom of early death. Typical 
Rilke rhymes, alliterations, and enjambement occur: “Kranken,”’ the 
verbal noun, rhymes with the adjective “schlanken” in enjambement 
with ‘‘Hande’’; the phrase “Ranken des Lebens”’ is another typical in- 
stance of Rilke’s early melancholy pose. 

The closing sentence of this letter requests the recipient to be gracious 
“dem Schaffen, dem Leben und dem Triumen Ihres René Maria,” a 
signature which in itself may be associated with the period before Rilke 
began to grow up. The adult signature “Rainer Maria” takes its place 
in the Fall of that same year 1897. When Rilke wrote this letter, he had 
already read Niels Lyhne with its introduction by Theodor Wolff,* who 
had warned readers against just such an impression as Rilke, in the 
light of his own undeveloped personality, unwittingly gave. Wolff recog- 
nized that these were not the marks of a poet’s merit, though they might 
be incidental to his destiny: 
der schwindsiichtig blasse, kranke Poet, dessen ganzes Leben als ein einziger 
Kreuzigungsgang voll Klagen und Anklagen erscheint, ist ein in allen Landen 
giiltiger Typus. . . . Aber so war Jens Peter Jacobsen nicht. 


Rilke, though he says nothing about complaints and accusations, and 
stresses, on the contrary, the Rilke values, patience and submission, 
does accentuate the pallor, illness, and dreaminess, with their accom- 
panying Sehnsucht. All these elements are present, but there is much 
more. Rilke gives no inkling of the color, the life, and the passion with 
which Jacobsen’s poetry and prose throbs (because he is not ready to 
accept them), amid all the destruction and death which the Dane re- 
fuses to evade. Rilke’s judgment is based on Niels Lyhne, and that with 
a sentimental reading. 

We may assume that Rilke soon secured Jacobsen’s poems in Arnold’s 
translation.” Arnold’s volume closes with the two well-known lines: 
“Licht iiber’s Land, Das ist’s, was wir gewollt.”” These lines, epitomizing 





% Carl Busse, Dichter der Sehnsucht, Die Wahrheit, Stuttgart, 1897, 6. Bd. 40-43: 
77-84 on Jacobsen. 

% The Reclam edition of Niels Lyhne was translated by Maria von Borch. Rilke thought 
more highly of this translation than any other. It is used here for all quotations from 
Niels Lyhne, except where Rilke himself quotes from another text, for reasons which 
become apparent. * NL, op. cét., 21. 

26 Gedichte von Jens Peter Jacobsen, iibersetzt von Robert F. Arnold (Georg Heinrich 
Meyer, 1897).—Only a part of the poems appeared at this time, based on the Samilede 
Skrifter of J. P. Jacobsen (Anden Udgave), 2 Bde. (Kjgbenhavn, 1893), which Arnold used 
as text. This is the German book, undoubtedly, that Rilke sent to Paula Becker on Oc- 
tober 18, 1900 (Briefe 1, p. 54). Georg Heinrich Meyer was the same publisher who brought 
out Rilke’s Mir zur Feier in 1899. 
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the political and cultural aspirations of Jacobsen’s generation in Den- 
mark and used as a slogan in the struggle for “enlightenment,” must 
have struck Rilke as peculiarly memorable; for they reappear as a mottc 
over one of Rilke’s own poems of the period. But the significant thing 
about this borrowing is the fact that, in their new setting, they are 
stripped entirely of their original connotations and stand forth, instead, 
as the symbol of a new esthetic orientation. Despite the reinterpretation, 
how -ver, this symbol strikes us as imitative and essentially alien to 
Rilke; for it was “das Dunkel” surely, and not “Licht,’®’ with which 
he was destined to identify himself as a poet. In any case, Rilke’s poem, 
quoted below, bears witness to the fact that Rilke now looks to Jacob- 
sen for guidance in the matter of converting the outer world of Nature 
into inner reality. 


lik SAL NRT MN SE 


DIE VOR UNS UND—WIR 
Licht tiber’s Land, 
Das ist’s, was wir gewollt. 
1884.—Jens Peter Jacobsen 


LE SR OE ION el LE OLE EGP 


Die vor uns liebten das Grollen 

Der Stiirme in schauernden Schluchten, 
Der Berge gigantisches Wuchten, 

Des Wildbachs flutende Fluchten 

Und das stéhnende Sterben der tollen 
Wogen in langen Buchten. 


Anders ist’s, was wir wollen: 


Weit in die Lande schauen 
Bis an den Himmelssaum, 
Einer Blonden vertrauen 
Einen lieben Traum, 
Lichte Wege erkiesen 
Durch den dimmernden Hain 
Und in wartenden Wiesen 
Wie in der Heimat sein. 
Immer leiser werden, 

und immer weiter gehn 
und des Gartens Gebirden 
und seine Stille verstehn.”* 


The title of the poem “Die vor uns und—wir” is evidence of the fact 
that in addition to the poetry, Rilke had also become acquainted with 


27 The adjective “licht” is quite another matter. Rilke uses it to mean specific things. 
%8 Narrenschiff, 1, No. 1 (Berlin, 1898). The poem also quoted by Heygrodt, op. cii., 
pp. 39 f. 
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Jacobsen’s letters by the beginning of the year 1898, for it is taken from 
a letter which Jacobsen wrote to Edvard Brandes. Discussing the title 
of Niels Lyhne, he said: “Es hatte blo® heifen sollen: ein Roman von 
denen vor Uns, aber das klang so marktschreierhaft und ich lief es 
sein.’’?? 

For a long time Rilke thought of Jacobsen as a contemporary, and in 
this poem particularly he treats their problems as being alike. They were 
both poets of a generation which recognized the achievements of their 
predecessors with other aims, but who themselves were bent on less 
spectacular ways. Rilke’s “Grollen der Stiirme in schauernden Schluch- 
ten” has a corresponding passage in Niels Lyhne. The “hero’’ of this 
book, whom we are to consider as twenty years Jacobsen’s senior, had 
also conceived of his mission as a belligerent one, accompanied by sound 
and fury. He had heard: 
das undeutlich geheimnisvolle Fliistern seiner Seele wie wild herausfordernden 
Hoérnerklang, wie Keulenschlige gegen Tempelmauern, wie Sausen von David- 
steinen gegen Goliathschiidel, wie siegesgewisse Fanfaren durch die Luft der 
Wirklichkeit ténen . . .%° 


But although the purpose of the generation that preceded Jacobsen— 
the defense of atheism—and of the generation that preceded Rilke (the 
naturalists, Jacobsen’s contemporaries)—social betterment—demanded 
equally violent demonstration, Jacobsen would not employ their tenets 
any more than Rilke would adhere to any formal program. Jacobsen 
thought of himself as a realist, even as a naturalist, yet he refused to 
write anything for the sake of a “purpose.’’ He was too discriminating. 
Hence we see his approval of Flaubert’s artistry in La Légende de Saint 
Julien l Hospitalier when he calls it “ein altes Kirchenfenster, eine 
Perle von einem Fenster,’’*' but his disapproval of Zola’s crudeness: 
Er hat Mut genug, wahr . . . zu sein; aber das ist nicht genug; ich will nicht die 
Wahrheiten in Form eines Hagelwetters haben, das mich tiber den ganzen 
Kérper prickelt und sticht; die Wirkung geht fort; ich méchte mir verbitten, 
die Wahrheit in Form eines Ziegelsteins an den Kopf zu bekommen.™ 


Niels Lyhne, which started out as “Der Atheist,” came dangerously 
near to being propaganda literature, and Jacobsen resolved that it was 
to be the first and last of its kind. He had to write it, as Rilke had to 
write Malte, but of downright problems he would have none: 


9 J. P. Jacobsen, Gesammelte Werke (Jena: Eugen Diederichs, 18.-20. Tausend, 1919), 
1, 297—hereinafter referred to as “Diederichs 1.” For purposes of convenience, and because 
Rilke used the Diederichs edition for so many years, I have quoted all letters from it. 
In later years, Rilke used the translation by Mathilde Mann: Briefe von J. P. Jacobsen, 
2 Bde. (Berlin: Neuer Nordischer Verlag, 1919), containing Edvard Brandes’ introduction. 

NL, op. cit., p. 109. 31 Diederichs, 1, 245. ® Tbid., 240. 
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ich bin zu asthetisch in gutem, schlechtem Sinn um mich auf diese direkten .. . 
Dichtungen einzulassen, wo Probleme scheinbar zur Debatte gestellt werden, 
wahrend man sie blof als gelist postuliert .. .¥ 


Rilke, whose temperament required that he become more “‘leise,” thus 
felt perfectly safe in following Jacobsen, in whom, over and over again, 
he found that mood exemplified. 

Rilke’s first known word about Jacobsen is that he was “‘einsam,’’ 
a concept which was to play a very large réle in all of Rilke’s life and 
work. At the end of 1898 he found occasion to declare publicly his asso- 
ciation of Jacobsen and Einsamkeit, this time with a larger meaning, in 
the collection “Advent.” The first poem is dedicated to himself, under 
the sign of Sehnsucht, the second to Jacobsen: 


Du meine heilige Einsamkeit, 

du bist so reich und rein und weit 
wie ein erwachender Garten. 
Meine heilige Finsamkeit du— 
halte die goldenen Tiiren zu, 

vor denen die Wiinsche warten. 


At this time Rilke made Jacobsen the patron saint of his own cherished 
Solitude, which now began to turn, in restraint, to discipline and respon- 
sibility. The figure of Solitude, holding back the impetuous wishes by 


means of the golden doors which safeguard the poet from the undue 
haste of their entry, is not particularly original, and personified wishes 
were used by Rilke previous to this, but with less effectiveness.* The 
poem does show that the “‘pale moon poet” was beginning to exert some 
influence upon Rilke’s metaphors. He was wont to define Solitude 


3 Tbid., 286. 

% In the opening lines of the unpublished poem: “Er war ein einsamer Dichter, ein blasser 
Mondpoet.” I have treated “Einsamkeit” only as it has a direct bearing on Jacobsen. 
Pongs, Euphorion (1931), in discussing the concept fully, gives Jacobsen a responsible 
part in changing its meaning for Rilke —Hildegard Kiefling, Die Einsamkeit als lyrisches 
Motiv bei Rainer Maria Rilke (Jena, 1935), confines herself strictly to Rilke’s poetry. 

% Cf. Traumgekrint, Triumen 1: 

“Und arme Wiinsche knien in langer Reih 

vorm Tor und betteln an vermooster Schwelle.” 
Advent: 

“Die Madchen singen: und meine weifien Wiinsche winken 
mir aus dem lodernden Palast.” 
Incidentally, one of Jacobsen’s youthful poems is called “Die Wiinsche,”’ with the image 
of a fortress, raised bridge, carefully guarded, but easily stormed by a host of wishes 
which, invisible to the armed guard, gains entrance. 
%* Kurt Berger, Rainer Maria Rilkes frithe Lyrik (Marburg, 1931), p. 59, points out the 

improvement of melody, rhyme, and imagery in this over earlier verse, without mentioning 
Jacobsen, however. 
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(Einsamkeit) at frequent intervals, always with a very definite applica- 
tion to his personal needs and with an individual interpretation. How 
he thought of it in connection with Jacobsen is more clearly evident when 
he writes ‘‘Worpswede,” a maturer appraisal which did not come to him 
all at once. 

The year in which Advent appeared also witnessed the publication 
of the first fuller German edition of Jacobsen’s works in three volumes.*? 
Rilke frequently used this edition. It brought a number of additional 
poems, the most important letters, and a detailed introduction by the 
translator, Marie Herzfeld, who had also published a German volume on 
Scandinavian literature. Rilke was not altogether satisfied with the edit- 
ing or the translations, but it was in convenient form, the only one that 
existed, and he frequently presented this edition to friends.** 

In the introduction, which Rilke studied carefully, Marie Herzfeld 

laid even greater emphasis than Theodor Wolff had done on Jacobsen’s 
word-painting. Wolff in 1889 had contented himself with calling atten- 
tion to the manner in which Jacobsen used color and light: 
An zahllosen Stellen hat Jacobsen mit zarter Sorgfalt die Wirkung des Lichts 
auf die Farben geschildert. . .. wenn er den Widerglanz der Pechflammen auf 
Gold und Silber und Stahl, auf Seide und Samt, auf Rot und Gelb und Blau 
und Wei und Schwarz und Lila beschreibt . . . oder . . . wenn er die hundert- 
fachen Schattierungen aufzihlt, in denen die Septembersonne das Gemach 
durchleuchtet. Er badete sich gleichsam in diesem Zusammenfluf von Licht 
und Farbe.. .*® 


Marie Grubbe is indicated in this passage. Its sub-title was “Intérieurs.”’ 
The eighteenth of Rilke’s series ““Landschaft” in Mir sur Feier*® is also 
called “Intérieur,’’ and while Rilke confines himself to the more sub- 
dued silver and gold, with the contrasting red rose petals, the ‘“‘Dinge”’ 
are strikingly those of Jacobsen’s choice, the dropping of rose petals 
reminiscent of a passage in Marie Grubbe,“' the ““Klingen”’ an expression 
of Jacobsen’s® and the whole in Rilke tone: 


87 Fugen Diederichs (Florenz and Leipzig, 1898-99), with many subsequent editions. 
The first book decorations of Vols. 1 and 11 were by Miiller-Schoenefeld; those of Vol. 11 
by Heinrich Vogeler, who afterwards illustrated Vols. 1 and 111 as well. 

%8 Frau Ruth Sieber-Rilke in Weimar was kind enough to show me the leather-bound 
three-volume copy which Rilke had made the occasion of a gift to her (1911 edition). 

NL, op. cit., p. 27. 

“© (Georg Heinrich Meyer, 1899), illustrated by Heinrich Vogeler. 

“ MG, op. cit., p. 9. 

® One thinks first of all of the poem: “Klinget an mit den Pokalen,” Diederichs, 1, 408. 
“Klang’” plays an enormous réle in all of the poetry and prose, even to “der Sonnen- 
strahlen Klang” (Diederichs 1, 346). In MG 200 we find the complex: Saite; Klingen; 
Tone des Festes.—In Briefe an einen jungen Dichter (BJD), p. 18, Rilke speaks of Jacob- 
sen’s verses, “die in unendlichem Klingen leben.” 
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INTERIEUR 


So bleiben in den Wellen dieses Felles 

Und wie zum Spiel durch miide Liderspalten 
den Formen folgen und den samtnen Falten, 
und sachte tasten die damastnen Decken 
entlang, mit Fingern fiihlen: kiihle Becken, 
und mit den Hinden ihre Lichte lecken 

und raten: Sind sie Silber oder Gold? 


Und an den Vasen riitteln, daf ein Wellchen 
in ihnen aufwacht, und aus hellen Kelchen 
ein Blatterrieseln roter Rosen rollt. 

Und denken, denken: was das Klingen ist, 
und daG ein Duft ist wie von Mandarinen, 
Ob das die Seele von den Dingen ist 

und tiiber ihnen?.. & 





In the meantime Germany had become acquainted with French im- 
pressionistic painting, and literature was taking its cue from the methods 
employed by the painters, as though Lessing had never spoken at all. 
Rilke himself had called one of his poems from the archaic period of 
René Rilke “Plein-Air,” as the following letter shows: 

21/Mai 1896. Augenblicks noch: Prag u, Wassergasse 15B: . . . Sie empfangen 
anbei die beiden veranderten “Finale” und “Warum” und auferdem “Im 
Frihling oder im Traume’” “Plein-Air”’ und “Gedicht” . . . 

The composition of these verses is of no importance, but Rilke’s aware- 
ness of the “plein-air” technique is interesting in connection with his 
readiness to admire Jacobsen.“ 

In her introduction to the three-volume Jacobsen, Marie Herzfeld 
drew analogies between Jacobsen’s style and the impressionistic painting 
of Monet and others like him. She spoke of “‘das Sehen a la Delacroix” 
(quoted by Rilke in “Worpswede” without acknowledgment) and gave 
many examples of Jacobsen’s innumerable pictures within his prose. A 
simple passage, not among those more obvious ones, with the more sub- 
dued colorings that Rilke preferred, is the scene of Gerda’s death in 
Niels Lyhne: 

Mir sur Feier, op. cit., p. 46. 

“Tm Friihling oder im Traume” was included in Traumgekrént, Lieben xv1tt. 

** From copy of a letter to Arthur Holitscher in the R.-A. 

‘© French impressionism seems to have meant nothing to Rilke before 1907. Proceeding 
chronologically, he replies to a questionnaire, Briefe vit, 320 ff., by placing the great 
impressionists in the neighborhood of Cézanne.—Briefe 11, 264, 265, 270, 279, 357, 358 
and others discuss Rilke’s admiration of Manet, Berthe Morisot, Courbet, etc. His friend, 


Meier-Graefe, no doubt was strongly influential in turning Rilke’s attention to the im- 
pressionists. 
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Die Sonne ging gerade auf und warf einen rétlichen Schein auf die weifen 
Rouleaus, wihrend das Morgenlicht, das an der Seite der Gardine hereinfiel, 
noch blau war und den Schatten zwischen den weifen Falten des Beites und 
unter Gerdas mageren, bleichen Hinden, die gefaltet auf der Bettdecke lagen, 
ebenfalls blau machte.”” 


There are many more elaborate descriptions of the interplay of color, 
light, and shadow for which Jacobsen has so keen an eye. The methods 
of observation ascribed to the French impressionists of the 1870’s to 
1880’s could often be applied without changing a word except “Maler” 
for “Dichter” to Jacobsen.** While he was writing Marie Grubbe, he 
could be found in the neighborhood of the Nicolai Church in Copenhagen 
at any hour of the day, busily using his note- and sketch-book to record 
light, color, and shadow as it appeared at different times. Sometimes he 
was seen staring at the tower at high noon, sometimes in the twilight; 
he appeared there in the rain and in cloudy weather, as well as in the 
bright sunlight, so that he might describe with scientific accuracy how 
that tower appeared to Marie Grubbe from her attic window at the 
corner of Mstergade and Pilestrede at different times.*® 

All of this was known to Rilke, who was learning such concentration, 
observation, and accuracy from Jacobsen in 1898, without applying the 
same methods. The full force of this tireless observation did not strike 
him until he saw it demonstrated by Rodin. Rilke denies, quite rightly, 
that impressionistic painting meant anything to him before 1907. As a 
matter of fact, painting interested him only when it had something to 
say to him about poetry, and his own poetry above all. 

When, in 1898, he wrote a short review called “Impressionisten,’’® 
it said just as much about poetry as it did about painting, and while 
Jacobsen’s name was never mentioned, it is written between the lines. 
The whole review deals with those elements that were always foremost 
when Jacobsen’s style was discussed: light and color. 

Rilke’s terminology is the language of poetry; he is interested in the 
“Kiinstler” in general, rather than the painter in particular. It is their 
way of experiencing the universe which he investigates: ““Deshalb werden 
Kiinstler, die irgend einen Pantheismus haben, weit iiber sich selbst 
hinauswachsen, weit iiber die Zeit.” This “pantheism”’ of the painter is 
nothing more nor less than his—and Jacobsen’s—love of “‘Dinge.”’ The 
artist who fashions them animates them to permanent life. And now to 


“NL, op. cit., 280 f. 

‘8 Theodore Duret, Die Impressionisten, Berlin, 1914, 17 ff.: “Der Maler, der dauernd 
die Natur vor Augen hatte .. . ,” etc., etc. 4? Anna Linck, op. cit., p. 95. 

5° Impressionisten, von Rainer Maria Rilke (Schmargendorf bei Berlin), Wiener Rund- 
schau, 15. November 1898, 11. Jg. No. 1, 21 f. 
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the painter again: 

Aus diesem Hindringen der Kiinste zu den einfachsten elementaren Mitteln 
entspringen alle Bewegungen der letzten Jahre; denn endlich will jedes Werk— 
und mag es auch so bunt und breit sich entfalten—Sonnenlicht gewesen sein 
im Anfang. ... Von da kommen auch die Neo-Impressionisten her. Ihr tiefes 
kiinstlerisches Bediirfnis, das unter dem Dringen vieler intimer Gestandnisse 
gro wurde, mute in zweiter Reihe eine Folge technischer Fragen zeitigen. 
Man hatte die Worte. Nun kam es darauf an, wie man sie aussprechen oder 
schreiben sollte... 


Rilke turns the tables on the critics who had been writing of poetry in 
the vocabulary of painting, as for example Theodor Wolff had said of 
Jacobsen: “Er ist ein Maler und sein Pinsel ist in alle Farben der Stim- 
mung getaucht’’® and makes the matter interchangeable: painters who 
have words and who speak or write them. When Rilke writes: 

Man mufte bemerken, daf das Sonnenlicht je nach Tageszeit und Ort von 
rot bis gelb und dementsprechend der Schatten von blau bis violett sich veraindert 
und da® diese Beleuchtungsfarbe keineswegs mit dem Localton zusammenflieft 
sondern mit ihm unterhandelt, ihm widerspricht oder seiner Meinung ist, und 
sich auch nach den Bemerkungen richten muss, welche das geschwatzige Reflex 
da und dort einstreut . . . 


one might suppose that he was writing of Jacobsen’s finished color 
technique and had in mind the passage quoted, describing the scene of 


Gerda’s death. He too, as Rilke says of these painters,—only one name, 
that of Seurat, appears at all—has conquered light and color. 

Rilke had begun to be aware that the artist might be scientifically 

trained, and that this would be altogether to the advantage of his work. 
In Jacobsen he had seen the effect of such scientific training. Now he 
says of the painters: 
Man sieht nun, da die Wahl der Farbenworte keine willkiirliche, sondern daf 
die Meister bewuBt Gesetze anwenden, welche die Grofen vor ihnen in ver- 
schiedener Auffassung ahnungsvoll erfiillt haben. Die physikalischen und 
chemischen Erfahrungen, die naturwissenschaftlichen Fortschritte unserer Tage 
sind auch der Kunst willkommen, sie helfen ihr zu einer neuen plastischen 
Sprache. 


The final sentence in his little essay is even more impersonal with regard 
to painters and more nearly applicable to his oft-expressed opinion about 
Jacobsen: 

Damit, da (der Kiinstler) etwas vollkommener ausspricht hat er nichts getan, 
als Raum geschaffen fiir das Grofe,* das sich niemals zwingen oder erringen 


5! NL, op. cit., p. 24. 
In Niels Lyhne “das Grofe” is an important factor in Niels’ ambitions, similarly to 
the way in which Rilke uses it here. In Malte “das Grofe”’ has a vastly different meaning. 
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jaBt, es schenkte sich denn. Aber nur Ernsten und Einsamen gibt es sich hin. 
Denen, die still den schweren Weg zu sich selber gehen, nicht die Promenadeallee 
zum Publikum hin. 


To Rilke, then, Jacobsen is a great Solitary, a “glorious’’ personality, 
one who knows of the wealth of content to be extracted from Solitude. 
Like Jacobsen, Rilke wishes to choose “‘lichte Wege,” licht perhaps in 
its association with holy, as Rilke often uses it in the earlier poetry: 
the Madonna, the maidens, the eternal within the temporal.* He sub- 
consciously ascribes a pantheism to Jacobsen, who, in his earnestness, 
his greatness, and in his ability to use his materials, words, thus grows 
beyond Time. 


IV 


INDIVIDUAL TONE, WORKMANSHIP, CULTIVATION OF 
WORDS, PROGRESS IN CLARITY 


The five years that elapsed between 1897 and 1902 show a marked 
progression in Rilke’s lyrical production. Jacobsen’s expertness in han- 
dling simile and metaphor helped Rilke to overcome his youthful tend- 
ency to heap symbols until meaning was obscured; (Traumgekrént; 
Mein Herz gleicht der vergessenen Kapelle) ;* the verse in Advent dedi- 
cated to Jacobsen is a step forward in the sacrifice of individual reactions 
in favor of establishing inner relationships between phenomena. It is 
still “Stimmung,” but the symbolism is more highly developed, though 
the essence is not yet clear. In Mir zur Feier there is a distinct progress in 
that the poet, nature, and the “Dinge”’ form a transcendent unity that 
seeks to convey the experience of eternity (Lauschende Wolke iiber dem 
Wald; Kann mir einer sagen, wohin).® In the Buch der Bilder finally, 
symbol frequently becomes essence; the “‘Dinge,’’ like Jacobsen’s, have 
individual life in Rilke’s individual formulation: “Die Lampen stam- 
meln,’ “vermauerte Augen,’”®’ ‘der Abend wechselt langsam die Ge- 
wander,’’** and many others, too numerous to mention. Previous in- 
vestigations have advanced the thesis that Jacobsen influenced Rilke in 
the use of compound word forms,®*® but Rilke had employed such forms 


53 Cf. also later uses: Werke, tv, 145: Er war licht wie aus Silber, und um seiner Schénheit 
willen wurde er der Liebe Gott.—v, 252: bis das Verbrechen durchscheinend wurde, und 
als wollte es licht in den Himmel fahren... . % Werke, 1, Traumen 1, p. 109. 

% Tbid., 283, 356. 56 Werke, 11, 141. 8 Tbid., 157. 58 Tbid., 62. 

5* Heygrodt, of. cit., p. 55, points out the similarity between Jacobsen’s and Rilke’s use 
of such words as: angstwarm, kinderkiihl, kummerkrank, mirchenallein, etc. (from Advent 
and Friihe Gedichte). In Marie Grubbe we find such combinations as: blumenfein, bliiten- 
leicht, rosennah. 
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before he became acquainted with Jacobsen. Rilke’s early prose is un- 
questionably modelled largely after Jacobsen’s®™ and the Cornet has been 
called: “‘das erste groBe Werk, das an der Jacobsen Begeisterung reift.”® 
Jacobsen’s “goldener Remigius’”® in Marie Grubbe and the Cornet cer- 
tainly have a great deal in common; but the Cornet is undiluted impres- 
sionistic “Stimmung” without narrative. 

In the establishment of the Rilke tone, Jacobsen’s part is to be reck- 
oned in terms of confirmation rather than of counsel. That is to say, 
through Jacobsen Rilke gained the assurance—temporarily—that the 
highly developed symbolism with which he clothed the phenomenal 
world was the right road for him. Jacobsen increased the concreteness of 
his hold on this phenomenal world, taught him that simplicity was more 
effective than intricacy, and caused him to extend the horizon within 
which he chose his symbols. In the transcendent sphere to which Rilke 
raised them, Jacobsen has no part; yet there is a wide tolerance in all 
his utterances that allows for the great fundamental differences between 
individuals. Thus he confirmed Rilke in following his own individuality, 
and it is such leaders that Rilke always chose, interpreting their views 
so that they took on a new form. Jacobsen appeared on Rilke’s horizon 
when “Stimmung”’ was so important to him that he thought a society 
of “Stimmungskiinstler” might be formed to good advantage. In this 
mood he found fault with Goethe’s [talienische Reise: “Goethe war 
damals noch recht unmodern, denn spater scheint er wieder viel mehr 
Empfinden fiir die Stimmung in sich gehabt zu haben’ and it is not an 
idle speculation to suppose that his discovery of Jacobsen was responsible 
for this rather presumptuous judgment. Rilke’s obsession for “Stim- 
mung” was amply fed by Jacobsen, and his poetry developed accord- 
ingly. Goethe, if Rilke had ever really accepted him on intimate terms, 
would have forced him to take another road than the one that led 


60 Rilke had already, in Larenopfer, used: waldseerein, abendblaG, maijung, griinspan- 
griin. Jacobsen is particularly fond of descriptive adjectives like: kinderweiL, meergrau, 
rosengolden, sonnenrot, which enhance his word painting. (Paula Huber, unpublished 
dissertation, points this out.) 

6! Heygrodt, op. cit., pp. 50 ff., goes into detail, comparing passages from Erzdhlungen 
und Skizzen aus der Frithzeit, and showing similarities in Jacobsen’s and Rilke’s treatment 
of gestures, eyes, hands, and parts of the body that express soul.—Huber, of. cit., supplies 
a few supplementary observations to Heygrodt’s careful analysis and comments on the 
fact that Rilke has twice treated the theme of the plague against an Italian background 
(Der Totengraber and Weisse Fiirstin), which is the background of Jacobsen’s Pest in Ber- 
gamo. She thinks that Rilke’s Stunden-Buch monk exhibits the same ecstatic, erotic 
ardour as does Jacobsen’s.  Pongs, op. cit. * MG, pp. 264 ff. 

Reported by Carl Sieber in “Rilkes AuBerer Weg zu Goethe,” DV, xxxvii (1936), 
51 ff. This was written on March 25, 1897, to the same person to whom, a month later, 
Rilke sent the Jacobsen verse. 
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through the “Neue Gedichte” and Malte Laurids Brigge; Jacobsen ac- 
companied him on that way, because he and Rilke are similar natures; 
Goethe’s luminous clarity is foreign to them both.® 

In the matter of workmanship Jacobsen’s influence on Rilke was defi- 
nite. Jacobsen showed Rilke that one could be a dreamer, a poet, a non- 
activist, a “Stimmungskiinstler,” with accurate methods of workman- 
ship that gave the artist the assurance of having created for eternity, 
with never a word to be regretted or changed. Rilke found that Jacobsen 
had actually studied the dictionary in order to improve on the impover- 
ished language of Denmark of the 1870’s;* Jacobsen had spent hours in 
dusty archives and knew how to make the most of his opportunities;*’ 
Jacobsen’s training in science was reflected in his belief that even in the 
use of words there was but one word or expression, the right one, ade- 
quate to everything the poet might wish to say. It was a matter of find- 
ing it. He also convinced Rilke, who needed no convincing, that there 
was no limitation to the magic of words. Language was rich, not poor. 

Jacobsen’s extraordinary cultivation of words is a great bond between 
him and Rilke. It delivered Rilke from “das lyrische Ungefahr’’ which he 
strove to overcome in those early years. The expression itself, which 
Rilke uses more than once,** may have come from Niels Lyhne: 


... denn sie faBten ihre Worte nie in der Nuance, welche dem Worte das Leben 
giebt; sie verstanden sie wohl, denn es war ja danisch, aber mit jenem matten 
Ungefahr, mit dem man eine fremde Sprache versteht, die man nicht zu héren 
gewohnt ist. 


While this passage refers to the art of clever conversation and has certain 
autobiographical connotations, the next lines lead directly to the Rilke 
thought: “Ich fiirchte mich so vor der Menschen Wort.” Jacobsen ex- 
presses it in prose: 


selbst sprachen sie mit einer rechtschaffenen Magerkeit, so daf man die Rippen 
der Grammatik durch ihre Phrasen fiihlen konnte, und mit einer buchstablichen 


% Cf. Eberhard Kretschmar, Goethe und Rilke (Dresden, 1937), who draws far-fetched 
analogies between Goethe and Rilke. Kretschmar’s statements about Rilke are frequently 
presumptuous. He makes them all on his own authority, scorning to produce evidence. 

6° Cf. Hans-Wilhelm Hagen, “Rilkes Umarbeitungen,” Form und Geist, xxtv (Leipzig, 
1931), p. 6 ff., who advances the belief that Rilke’s careful study of Grimm is probably 
due to Jacobsen’s earlier occupation with Molbeck.—For Rilke’s interest in Grimm see 
Briefe 11, 120; 157; 162; Briefe 111, 91; Briefe v, 178; 215; 219; 466. 

57 Cf. Briefe m, 186. 

88 In 1924 Rilke said that Wassermann had suggested that he read Jacobsen, because 
Wassermann had been impatient “mit dem lyrischen Ungefahr, in dem ich mich bewegte.” 
(Briefe vim1, 307.) In Malte; “Er war ein Dichter und hafte das Ungefihre.” Werke, v, 
198. In Die Parke 1v, Werke, m1, 197. * NL, op. cit., 61. 
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Anwendung der Worte, als hiatten sie sie frisch aus den Spalten eines Wirter- 
buchs.7° 


These are the views of the sophisticated Edele Lyhne, but Mogens, a 

more primitive being, is in his turn scornful of concepts, ready-made 
opinions, and pat phrases. He expresses his contempt of the “best 
society”’: 
... eigentiimliche Leute . . . es gibt nichts zwischen Himmel und Erde, womit 
sie nicht im Handumdrehn fertig waren; dies ist gemein, und das ist edel; dies 
is das diimmste seit Erschaffung der Welt, und das ist das kliigste; das da ist so 
haflich, . . . und jenes ist so unbeschreiblich schén; . . . Alle wissen sie dasselbe 
und sprechen von demselben; sie haben alle dieselben Worte und dieselben 
Ansichten . . .7 


quite in the tone of Rilke’s 


und dieses heift Hund und jenes heifit Haus, 
und hier ist Beginn und das Ende ist dort.” 


It was because Jacobsen made the “Dinge’’ sing as Rilke demanded that 
he continually revealed new glories to the German poet. He started with 
the same premise as Rilke did: 

Und wenn nun Form und Farbe und Bewegungen so anmutig sind und so leicht, 
und hinter all dem einen seltsame Welt liegt, die lebt und jubelt und seufzt 
und verlangt und das alles sagen und singen kann, dann fiihlt man sich so 
verlassen, wenn man jener Welt nicht nahe kommen kann .. .” 


Rilke and Jacobsen had in common not only this love of the great 
“Dinge”’ of nature, but there are many precious objects, of human origin, 
which they value, for example, Rilke’s 

lichter als Perlenschniire, 

die man an Schalen von Silber hilt, 
and his lines 

ob er nicht einen hat singen sehen 

oder Hinde auf Saiten legen,” 


are matched in Jacobsen’s poetry which contains passages like 


Und kénnt’ ich auch auf Perlenschniiren 
Wie auf Saiten geigen”™ 


and he likes to use such expressions as “goldene Schalen.””* We shall 
find that Rilke translated both poems in which Jacobsen employed these 
words. 

70 Ibid. 11 J. P. Jacobsen, Sechs Novellen (Reclam), p. 21. 


Werke, 1, 353. 73 Sechs Novellen, op. cit., 47. % Werke, u1, p. 14. 
% Diederichs, 1, 409, in Arnold’s translation. 16 Thid., 395. 
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Rilke and Jacobsen have frequently been accused of over-cultivating 
the word. There is, in both cases, justification for the complaint. Rilke 
shares Jacobsen’s conviction: “Eine Dichtung muss ein Fest sein’’ when, 
in 1901, he writes to Axel Juncker on the occasion of sending the manu- 
script of the Buch der Bilder: 


Es gibt nichts Unwichtiges, nichts Unfestliches da. Jedes Wort, das mitgehen 
darf im Triumphzug des Verses, muf schreiten, und das Kleinste darf dem 
Gro&ten nicht nachstehen an duBerer Wiirde und Schénheit.”’ 


His ambition, “aus jedem Wort ein Kleinod zu machen,’’”® is incorpo- 
rated in: 


Die armen Worte, die im Alltag darben, 
die zagen, blassen Worte lieb ich so.”* 


When, however, he continues: 


Aus meinen Festen schenk ich ihnen Farben, 
da lacheln sie und werden langsam froh, 


the festive colors are not to be taken literally, of course.*° The extraor- 
dinary versatility in rhyme and enjambement, by means of which 
Rilke places hitherto unimportant words in the most prominent position, 
has no equivalent in Jacobsen’s poetry. The only remote comparison is 
the disyllabic rhyme in Jacobsen’s “Marine,” in which a particle and a 
conjunction take a secondary rhyme and enjambement: 


Ak om der I¢d dog 
Smeltende bldd og 
Dvarende mild 

Hen til sig dragende 
Kerlighedsklagende 
Havfruesang! 


There is nothing unique about this. The two German translations, 
however, fail to reproduce either primary or secondary rhyme. Arnold’s, 
as usual, is wholly free and does violence to the original by adding three 
commas; Stefan George’s interpretation is more faithful to Jacobsen and 
preserves the “und’’ of the second line, placing it in the same position. 
Rilke, so far as we know, made no attempt to translate it. 


™ Briefe 1, 115. 

7% Katharina Kippenberg, Rainer Maria Rilke (Leipzig, 1935), p. 84. 

It read this way in the first edition, but the 1909 version was: “die unscheinbaren 
Worte lieb ich so.” 

8° The Rilke colors are more often the subdued white, gold, silver, at most a red-gold, 
and now and then a red. Jacobsen is lavish with vivid colors. Even his manuscripts con- 
sist, for a large part, of vari-colored sheets. 
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What Jacobsen did for Rilke is summarized in a letter to Lou Andreas. 
Salomé: 


Die Welt verlor das Wolkige fiir mich, dieses flieSende Sich-Formen und Sich- 
Aufgeben, das meiner ersten Verse Art und Anmut war; Dinge wurden, Tiere, 
die man unterschied, Blumen, die waren; ich lernte eine Einfachheit, lernte 
langsam und schwer...und wurde reif, von Schlichtem zu sagen.* 


Such a simple verse is the one in Mir zur Feier, in which Rilke animates 
the big ‘““Dinge” which both he and Jacobsen loved: 


Lauschende Wolke iiber dem Wald. 
Wie wir sie lieben lernten 

seit wir wissen, wie wunderbald 

sie als weckender Regen prallt 

an die schlafenden Ernten.™ 


It is in the same mood as Jacobsen’s: 


Alle die wachsenden Schatten 

Haben in eins sich verwoben. 

Mit reinen Strahlen glinzt ein Stern 
Einsam am Himmel droben. 

Die Wolken triumen so schwer und tief; 
Tautranen im Auge die Bliit entschlief. 
Seltsam im Laube der Linde 

Fliistern die Abendwinde.® 


Both attribute human emotions to Nature’s great “‘Dinge’’: shadows, 
clouds, flowers, winds. 

Another phase of the same tendency to treat the “Dinge’”’ as having 
life is personification. In Mir sur Feier we find: 


Da steht er gestiitzt am Turm. 

Nur die Wipfel und Fahnen 

kénnen sein Warten ahnen, 

und sie fliistern sich furchtsam: der Sturm.” 


Rilke’s progress to simplicity and clarity can be measured by comparing 
this personification of the storm with two earlier poems in, respectively 
Larenopfer and Traumgekrént.® Jacobsen too uses personification, but 
with a difference. His personification is never so much pure symbol as 
Rilke’s “Da steht er gestiitzt am Turm.” 


51 Lou Andreas-Salomé, Rainer Maria Rilke (Leipzig, 1928), pp. 17 f. 

82 From the original version. ““Traumenden” was substituted for “‘schlafenden”’ in the 
later editions. Now Werke, 1, 283. 83 Diederichs, 1, 344. * Now Werke, 1, 293. 

% “Im Stra®enkapellchen,” now Werke, 1, 27; “Mein Herz gleicht der vergessenen 
Kapelle”; now Werke, 1, 109. 
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Leaving personification aside, nature to both is usually a guidepost 
that leads to articulated human thoughts and emotions, as for example: 


Den Lenz laf kommen, wenn er mag, 
Im griinen Kleide, 


Mein Herz ist weder Blatt noch Bliite, 
Dem Friihling schlieBt sich mein Gemiite, 
Eh’ nicht sein eigner Lenz begann— 
Wann?* 


Even at this early stage (1899) Rilke, learning from Jacobsen, trans- 
cends him in symbol, though it is still quite in accord with his own in- 
clination to begin with mood in landscape and lead on to subjective 
states of mind, as he has done in the series: 


Es ist noch Tag auf der Terrasse. (1) 


Das sind die Stunden, da ich mich finde. 

Dunkel wallen die Wiesen im Winde, 

allen Birken schimmert die Rinde, 

und der Abend kommt iiber sie. (2) 
Der Abend ist mein Buch. Ihm prangen 

die Deckel purpurn in Damast; (3) 


Oft fiihl ich in scheuen Schauern, 


wie tief ich im Leben bin. (4) 
Und me ist a aren Stinson: (5) 
Aber tn Abend dubedme: ae (6) 
Wir sind wins ities bisa (7) 


Ich fiirchte mich so vor der Menschen Wort (8)*’ 
The last of these has already been connected with Jacobsen. In the open- 
ing of the “‘Gurrelieder’’** there is a progression something like this: 


% Diederichs, 1, 425; (Arnold); Zeitgendssische Dichter, op. cit., 1. Band, 61.—Stefan 
George’s translation is quite different. 

*’ This is the order in which the eight poems appeared in Mir sur Feier, 2. Auflage 
(Leipzig, 1909), pp. 84-91. There has been a slight transposition from the original edition 
(see note 40) in which Nos. 5, 1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 8, stood within the cycle “Im All-Einen” (in 
this order), while No. 3 was the twenty-first of the series “Landschaft.” Now Werke, 1, 
346-353. 88 Diederichs, 1, 356 ff. 
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Nun daimpft die Dammrung jeden Ton 
Von Meer und Land, 

Lautloser Friede schlo8 dem Forst 

Die luftigen Pforten zu, 

Im Westen wirft die Sonne 

Von sich die Purpurtracht 


Nun rihrt sich nicht das kleinste Laub 


Ruh aus, mein Sinn, ruh aus. 

Und jede Macht is versunken 

In der eignen Triume Schof, 

Und es treibt mich zu mir selbst zuriick, 
Stillfriedlich sorgenlos. 

O, wenn Mondes Strahlen milde gleiten 


Sind es Wolken, die den Himmel schmiicken? 


Und das All ein gottgetraumter Traum? 


Sterne jubeln, das Meer, es leuchtet, 
Presst an die Kiiste sein pochendes Herz,** 
etc. 


When Rilke read these lines in the original, some years later, his inter- 
pretation of the “Ruh aus, mein Sinn, ruh aus” was significantly in line 
with his practice in verse: 

Nicht das mindeste Laub das sich riihrte 
oder anriefe mich in mir, 


and definitely in accord with Jacobsen’s way. 

So it may be said that between 1897 and 1902 Rilke’s individual tone, 
his workmanship, his cultivation of words, and progress in clarity were 
being constantly stimulated by his contacts with the works of Jacobsen. 
These were so numerous that Rilke, in 1924, was induced to say that 
“ich mich auferstande sehe, ohne Betrug und Erfindung festzustellen, 
was er mir in jenen friihesten Jahren mochte bedeutet haben.” 


8° Beginning with twilight, through the evening into the night, the culmination is the 
lovers’ meeting. 9 See MS 549 of this paper. " Briefe vimr, 306. 
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V 
SOLITUDE AS INDIVIDUALITY—NATURE—WORPSWEDE 


The monograph Worpswede, which reveals much about Rilke’s rela- 
tionship to Jacobsen, was written between February and June 1902.” 
It interprets the meaning of creative solitude, as Rilke understood it 
when he applied the adjective “einsam’’ to Jacobsen; it tells a great 

deal about Rilke’s own approach to Nature while he lived in Worpswede, 
’ in an environment conducive to understanding the landscape native to 
Jacobsen, and it brings out some of the differences between his and 
Jacobsen’s attitude toward Nature. 

Rilke wrote the monograph rather unwillingly, as the letters of that 
period show.* Forced by pecuniary needs to undertake the task, he 
made it more palatable by introducing his favorite author, incidentally 
reorganizing some of his own theories about poetry. When he had com- 
pleted it, he accepted an invitation to Schlof Haseldorf in Holstein, 
where he had occasion to hear Danish, to think a great deal further about 
Jacobsen, and even to look for material such as that suggested by the 
frequent perusal of Marie Grubbe. He thought the Haseldorf archives 
offered him every opportunity to find a theme in Danish history, but to 
his sorrow he found himself baffled by his ignorance of the “Archivar- 
handwerk.’’™ The monograph on Worpswede, the visit to Haseldorf in 
June, and the memorable meeting with Rodin in July all gave fresh 
impetus to Rilke’s high regard for Jacobsen, who continued to hold an 
outstanding place among those influences that were most important to 
him. 

After the completion of Worpswede Rilke wrote to Holitscher from 
Schlo8 Haseldorf on June 26, 1902: 


Ich habe inzwischen die Monographie ‘‘Worpswede” geschrieben. Es war eine 
Arbeit, die Gelegenheit bot, manches vom Schaffen zu sagen, und gerade um 
dieses Anlasses willen ist sie mir, so im Schreiben, lieb geworden. Was schlief- 
lich dabei herauskam, ist keine Monographie geworden, (im iiblichen Sinne) 
sondern etwas, ... ich weif nicht was eigentlich,—etwas, was dem Publikum 
der Velhagen-Klasing-Publikationen leider nicht viel Freude machen wird. 
Dieser Verlag ist ein wenig erstaunt iiber das, was er sich da bei mir bestellt 
hat (scheint es), aber nun ist es mal geschehen, und es bleibt den Leuten nichts 
tibrig, als eine ausgesucht gute Miene zu meinem bésen Spiel zu machen. 

Die Einleitung der Monographie ist ganz kurz. Sie lautet: “Zum Eingang: 
Dieses Buch vermeidet es zu richten. Die fiinf Maler, von denen es handelt, 
sind Werdende. Was mir bei der Betrachtung eines jeden einzelnen vorbildlich 


* (Bielefeld and Leipzig, 1903). 
* Briefe 1, 182. “zur Halfte Freude, zur Halfte aber Fron.” 
™ Briefe 1, 186; Briefe 1, 160. 
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war, lautet mit Jacobsens Worten: ‘Du sollst nicht gerecht sein gegen ihn; denn 
wohin kamen die Besten von uns mit der Gerechtigkeit; nein, aber denke an 
ihn, wie er die Stunde war, da du ihn am tiefsten liebtest .. .’ .” Als sie diese 
Einleitung, (die, wie ich hoffe, in Erfiillung gegangen ist) lasen, schiittelten sie 
natiirlich die Képfe so stark, da ich es auf ihrem Briefpapier, wie eine Unruhe 
von Licht und Schatten sehen konnte.. .% 


Rilke was so fond of the Jacobsen passage that we find it appearing as 
a “Selbstanzeige” of the monograph in Die Zukunft of November 22, 
1902.% 

We may draw a parallel between this “opportunity of saying a number 
of things about the creative process” and Rilke’s letter to Kappus, in 
which the “nature of creation, its depth and its eternity’’®” is attached to 
Jacobsen’s name. Rilke cannot do him honor enough in these years, 
even to allowing him the opening sentence in a treatise about painters. 

In Worpswede Rilke looked upon Nature as strange, apart, hostile 
to Man in her complete indifference and supreme grandeur. He thought 
that Nature knew nothing about Man, who wooed her and tried to win 
her if he happened to be a poet or a painter, a musician or an architect. 
All such artists were 
Einsame im Grunde, die, indem sie sich der Natur zuwenden, das Ewige dem 
Verginglichen, das am tiefsten GesetzmaGige dem voriibergehend Begriindeten 
vorziehen, und die, da sie die Natur nicht iiberreden kénnen, an ihnen teilzuneh- 
men, ihre Aufgabe darin sehen, die Natur zu erfassen, um sich selbst irgendwo 
in ihre groSen Zusammenhinge einzufiigen. Und mit diesen Einzelnen nihert 
sich die Menschheit der Natur.* 


Into such a category of universal Solitaries Rilke places Jacobsen. The 
“GesetzmiBige” applies especially to him, the natural scientist. This 
inclusion of natural law into the scheme of things plays a considerable 
réle in Rilke’s life at this time.*® 

Rilke proceeds in Worpswede to a discussion of Man and landscape, 
glorifying the plain, with its seeming monotony but in reality its infinite 
variety. It is the artist as a solitary, an ““Einsamer,” who makes the most 
of such a landscape as Worpswede or—of Denmark. “Einsamkeit” is 


% From the copy of a letter in the R.-A. 

* This quotation is from the Diederichs edition, as are all of those used in Worpswede, 
though Rilke preferred Maria von Borch’s translations in Reclam. The reason is evident: 
Marie Herzfeld’s introduction (in Diederichs) is one of his sources, with its emphasis on 
Jacobsen as a “painter”; furthermore Vogeler, one of the painters discussed, illustrated 
the Diederichs edition; third, the poetry is more or less complete in the latter.—Gert 
Buchheit, Rainer Maria Rilke (Zirich-Leipzig, 1928), uses the identical passage as 4 
motto for his book on Rilke. 

7” Briefe an einen jungen Dichter. % W orpswede, op. cit., p. 6. 

* Cf. Ruth Mévius, Rainer Maria Rilkes Stunden-Buch (Leipzig, 1937), pp. 124 #., 
and the Stunden-Buch: “Ich liebe dich, du sanftestes Gesetz,” Werke, 11, 190. 
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by Rilke’s definition that which belongs to one artist and to him alone; 
it is his way of speech; it constitutes his individuality. It is not surprising 
to find Jacobsen mentioned by name, so that there may be no misunder- 
standing: 

Sei du! Einer sein, als Kiinstler, heift: sich sagen kénnen.’. . . Alles Eigene 
erfordert . . . wenn es nicht schweigen will, eine eigene Sprache. Das haben alle 
gewuBt, die groBe Verschiedenheiten in sich fiihlten. Dante und Shakespeare 
... Jacobsen schuf sich die seine, Wort fiir Wort. Woher sie zu holen ist, hat 
er besonders deutlich durch die Tat gezeigt, und Delacroix’ hat das Rezept 
gegeben in den Worten: “La nature est pour nous un dictionnaire, nous y 
cherchons des mots.’ 


Five years after Rilke’s first acquaintance with Jacobsen, the latter has 
ceased to be merely the pale, melancholy poet, patiently succumbing 
to death. Now he stands deeply rooted in Nature herself, deriving his 
symbols from her. He is in the great company of those poets who have 
extracted eternity from the ephemeral phases of Time; he stands side 
by side with the painters who go to the same source, Nature, for in- 
spiration, and who use the language of Nature. Pursuing this concept- 
tion of “Einsamkeit” as the individuality of creators, from God to the 
artist, Rilke continues: 


Immer ist der Kiinstler derjenige, der etwas Tiefeigenes, Einsames, etwas, was 
er mit niemandem teilt, sagen will, sagen mu%, und immer versucht er das mit 
dem Fremdesten, Fernsten, das er noch iiberschauen kann, auszusprechen.'® 


When we remember that Rilke had already written a large part of the 
Stunden-Buch, though it had not been published, these lines of Worps- 
wede have a direct bearing on the relationship between Jacobsen and 
the Stunden-Buch. Rilke expressed it years later in another way: 


Auf der einen Seite er (Liliencron), auf der anderen Jacobsen, hatten mir, in 
meiner Unreife und Ausgeschlossenheit, zuerst anvertraut, wie es méglich sei, 
von dem nichsten, unter allen Umstinden vorhandenen Dinge aus den Absprung 
ins Weiteste zu nehmen; und wie man an ihm sich spannen konnte zur Erfahrung 
jenes wunderbaren Selbstgefiihls, darin das héchst unsichere eigene Ich einen 
Beziehungswerth bekam, der entscheidender schien als jede mégliche Anerken- 
nung.'™ 


It becomes apparent, in this way, that the little 1898 essay, with its 
readiness for “irgend einen Pantheismus,” with its words about those 


100 Cf. Stunden-Buch, where God is sometimes identical with the artist, and the lines 
“Du bist der Sanfte, der sich sagte . . . ” (which had been in existence since October 1, 
1899; Mévius, op. cit., p. 196). 

101 Cf. Marie Herzfeld, Diederichs, 1, xxi f., “das farbige Sehen a la Delacroix.” 

18 Wor pswede, op. cit., p. 46. 103 Tbid., p. 47. 1% Briefe vi11, Letter 93, p. 306 
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“Ernste und Schweigsame, die den schweren Weg zu sich selber gehen,” 
impinged upon the unparalleled experience of Russia during 1899 ang 
1900, and that the work of putting this ““Fremdestes, Fernstes”’ into 
words was to convert this that was Rilke’s ‘“Tiefeigenes, Einsames”’ into 
communication by means of language derived from Nature. The phe- 
nomena closest at hand became symbols of the outermost spaces of 
experience in the Stunden-Buch. Rilke believed that Jacobsen had helped 
him to arrive at this ability.!% Rilke was seeking a transcendent unity, 
in which all things, phenomena and life stood in a relationship which he 
calls ““Bezug” and in which all had meaning by reason of this “‘Bezieh- 
ungswert.”’ He saw Jacobsen in the light of that search. 

In addition to interpreting his important concept of ‘‘Einsamkeit™ 
for us in connection with Jacobsen, Rilke, as though accounting to him- 
self for the fact that Jacobsen conveys his love of nature so effectively, 
connects it with painting and gives concrete examples of this word 
painting. Almost as if to bear out Marie Herzfeld’s statement: ‘Niels 
Lyhne, das heute eine Art Gebetbuch der jiingeren Maler und Poeten 
geworden ist,’’' he relates that the painters at Worpswede read Jacob- 
sen in the evenings, quoting from that same introduction of Marie Herz- 
feld’s: “Jacobsen, von dem gesagt worden ist, ‘da er schriebe wie Maler 
malen’,’’? and following it with a specific instance of what they read: 
““Mogens” wurde aufgeschlagen, und schon war man mitten drin in der frohen, 
flimmernden, atemlosen Lebendigkeit dieses unvergeflichen Regenschauers. 
Und Niels Lyhne begann mit dem Portrait der Bartholine Blide auf Lénborg- 
gaard, einem Frauenbildnis von lionardesker Ratselhaftigkeit. 

In connection with Hans am Ende’s pictures of trees he quoted the fa- 
mous description of the trees in bloom on the day of Edele Lyhne’s 
death, these “‘bliihende Baume, wie nur Jacobsen sie gemacht hat’’:'* 
Und dann gibt es ein Bild: Bliitenbaume, nichts als eine Reihe bliihender Baume 
in weitem, ebenen Land; eine Frau, die die Arme hebt, ein Kind: Millet klingt 
an, aber es ist noch mehr wie Jacobsen es geschrieben hat: “Bliitenweif stehen, 
Bouquette von Schnee, Krianze von Schnee, Kuppeln, Bogen, Girlanden, eine 
Feenarchitektur von weifen Bliiten mit einem Hintergrunde von blauestem 
Himmel.’ 

1% This is probably what Pongs means when he says: “Jacobsen hat ihm den Blick 
verscharft fiir die Wirklichkeit der Dinge und die genieferische neuromantische Einsam- 
keit verwandelt in die echte, verantwortlich ihm auferlegte Einsamkeit. . . . ” (Euphorion, 
1931)—Pongs uses arbitrary terminology, the term “Auffiihlung” as a capacity to adopt 
vicariously the esthetic experiences of others and “Erfiihlung” for what he considers the 
genuine experience. His aim is to disparage what he labels as “neuromantisch” or as 
impressionistic where Rilke is concerned. 106 Diederichs, 1, xviii. 

107 W or pswede, op. cit., p. 27. Cf. Diederichs, 1, xxi, “er hat so recht gelehrt, in der Art 
zu schreiben, wie Maler malen.” 108 Briefe rm, 344. 

109 Worpswede, op. cit., p. 98. The Jacobsen quotation according to Marie Herzfeld’s 
translation in Diederichs. 
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In Worpswede we find Rilke using a direct quotation from Jacobsen’s 
poetry for the first time. He chooses two lines of the only Jacobsen poem 
that is almost entirely impersonal in its relationship to nature: 

Wir miifen Geliebteste, leise 
hinschreiten, ich und du, 


Rilke does not specifically mention the author, though the quotation 
appears shortly after a reference to Jacobsen. In Arnold’s German trans- 
lation the poem is conspicuously in the tone of Eichendorff, especially 
in the third and fourth lines:""° 


Es schlift eine Sangesweise 
In Waldes nachtlicher Ruh.™ 


The first two lines are in Worpswede for the purpose of characterizing 
Heinrich Vogeler, about whom Rilke says: 

H.V. gehért zu denjenigen, von welchen es einmal in einem Brief Jacobsens 
heift, daB ihnen “die Baume und der Baume kleine Heimlichkeiten taglich Brot 
sind.” 


This sentence serves to bring out an important difference not only be- 
tween Rilke and Heinrich Vogeler but also between Rilke’s and Jacob- 
sen’s approach to nature. Between the lines of Worpswede and of many 
of Rilke’s letters, one senses his keen recognition of the difference be- 
tween a natural and an artificial approach. In Worpswede he found a 
group of people who, like Jacobsen, had lived an outdoor life, on familiar 
terms with all the little mysteries of outdoors from their earliest child- 
hood. Rilke’s life had been that of a city child in a hothouse environment. 
All of Jacobsen’s youth was a preparation for his choice of a scientific 
career connected with plant and animal life; (it is said of him that when- 
ever he uprooted a plant he handled it as though it were alive.) Rilke 
recognized this fact very early, partly out of his own great sense of having 
missed his childhood. It was evident to him from Jacobsen’s books and 
from what he knew of his life how much of this rich childhood had been 
returned when Jacobsen needed it: 

Jacobsen hat keine Erfahrung gehabt, keine Liebe, kein Erlebnis und keine 


Weisheit, nur eine Kindheit. Eine groBe, ungeheuer farbige Kindheit, in der er 
alles fand, was seine Seele brauchte, um sich phantastisch zu verkleiden.™ 


It was part of this childhood to be rooted in its own soil. 
Jacobsen himself realized the great store of wealth that he had drawn 
from his childhood, when he had learned to be on everyday terms with 


00 Berger, op. cit., makes comparisons between Rilke and Eichendorff in Rilke’s so- 
called “romantic”’ stage. 1 Diederichs, 1, 420. 

1 Worpswede, op. cit., p. 108. Rilke turns Jacobsen’s negative statement, Diederichs, 
1, 302 (in a letter dated January 6, 1881), into a positive one. 8 Briefe 1, 357. 
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nature. Rilke’s whole childhood and youth were diametrically opposite. 
A Christmas letter which Jacobsen wrote to his parents in 1870 js 
memorable for the gratitude which a young man of twenty-three ex. 
presses when he says that of all good things which men might have on 
this ea1th, very few meant as much as a happy childhood. He spoke of 
the memories of that childhood as a refuge when the way seemed long 
and hard or when thoughts grew troublesome. We know that it was a 
source of poetic inspiration to him. In Niels Lyhne Jacobsen even as- 
cribes to the child itself the consciousness that time is fleeting and that 
every moment must be lived to the full: 


. . . 80 fliisterte die Vorstellung jener traumgebornen Zukunft leise durch Niels 
Lyhnes Kindheit und erinnerte ihn sanft doch unaufhérlich daran, daf dieser 
gliicklichen Zeit ein Ziel gesetzt sei, und daf sie eines Tages nicht mehr sein 
wiirde. 


Dies BewufStsein erzeugte einen Drang, das Leben der Kindheit in seiner ganzen 
Fiille zu genieBen, es durch alle Sinne einzusaugen, nicht einen Tropfen, auch 
nicht einen einzigen zu verlieren, und daher lag in seinen Spielen eine Innerlich- 
keit, die sich zur Leidenschaft steigerte, weil er unter dem Druck der unruhigen 
Empfindung stand, da die Zeit an ihm voriiberrauschte, ohne daf er aus ihren 
reichen Wellen alles hatte bergen kénnen, was sie Woge fiir Woge brachte; . . ."" 


Jacobsen’s childhood has been fully spread out in his prose and poetry; 
Rilke prays: “Mach, daf er seine Kindheit wieder weif’’"® or makes the 
tortured demand to himself “seine Kindheit zu leisten.’’* Rilke believes 
that childhood experience is the whole source of Jacobsen’s “‘Stimmung”’: 


Aus dieser Kindheit hat er die ganze Sterbestimmung von Bergamo, hat die 
Leiden von Frau Fons, hat das graziése Pagenlied aus ihr gehoben, und Niels 
Lyhnes Lebensleid war darin ebenso schon gelebt, wie die ganze grofe Zeit der 
Maria Grubbe."” 


It is Niels Lyhne’s weakness, but not Jacobsen’s, that he never con- 
verted the fleeting impressions of his childhood into substance. Rilke 
found substance in Jacobsen. If Jacobsen had any complaint, it was on 
the score of manhood. He thought he had missed the years of greatest 
intensity: 

Eine Kindheit schén und reich war wohl mein, 
Doch sie ist das glimmende Leben allein 

Und niemals lebt’ ich das Jiinglingsleben, 

Wie, im Lande der Schatten vertriumt, mir’s verrann, 
Hab’ voll mich der Welt nie hingegeben, 

War Jiingling nicht—und nun bin ich Mann."* 


M4 NL, op. cit., 47. U5 Werke, 11, 276. 6 Werke, v, 190. 
7 Briefe 1, 357. 8 Diederichs, 1, 343. 
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The time in Jacobsen’s life when this was written is about comparable 
to Rilke’s last year in Prag; he was, like Rilke, an awkward, shy young 
student, not in the least distinguished in his studies except in Botany, 
for which he had a passion; he failed in his first examination for ad- 
mission to the university and only passed, in the end, by a mere chance. 
Five years later, when his literary career had begun and he found himself 
in the midst of a world of action, he became aware of his own inability 
to participate in it: 

Aber ich, der Einsame,—ich bin ein Esel,—ich bin Darwins Uebersetzer, und 
das und meine Desmidiaceen, dies ist das einzig niitzliche, das ich jemals fertig 
bringe. . . . denn Hornvieh, das ist’s, was der Esel ist; er ist ein Hahnrei ohne 
Frau, aller Manner Hahnrei,... die leben, die leiden, die wagen und die 
handeln . . ."° 


Bitterly ironical as the passage is, we must remember that his illness was 
already incipient and came to the surface during his first trip abroad 
in the fall of that year, 1873. The ironic, bitter side of Jacobsen was 
finally to alienate him from Rilke. 

Jacobsen’s “Einsamkeit” is, then, a great sadness, a knowledge that 
he is “different,’’ but he wavers between sharp impatience with himself 
for his inability to take part in the world of affairs and the belief that, 
after all, his passivity is a necessary part of his creative ability.’”° It is 
very often sheer human loneliness, much as Rilke felt it at times. There 
is no trace in Jacobsen of the desire for voluntary isolation which Rilke 
sought with such concentrated effort and whichcaused the terrible tension 
between his desire for all-embracing love and the imperative need for 
segregatior:.. ““Einsamkeit”’ is not an issue with Jacobsen; it is a condition 
which must be borne. 

Jacobsen’s solitude is spiritual. There is almost no revelation in his 
letters, most of which were written after his illness began. He hides his 
real opinions in irony. He discloses no intimate details. His reticence is 
based on a code of behavior in which he believed. To him, those relations 
between human beings are the finest in which a decent reserve is main- 
tained. Couched in the metaphorical terms which are typical of Jacobsen, 
we have a clue to his spiritual solitude when he describes the friendship 
between Erik and Niels: 


In ihrer Knabenfreundschaft hatte immer etwas Zuriickhaltendes gelegen, eine 
gewisse seelische Schamhaftigkeit, und dadurch hatten sie die allzu nahe 
Bekanntschaft miteinander, die so besonders gefahrlich fiir die Freundschaft 
ist, vermieden. Sie waren in dem Festsaal ihrer Seelen miteinander begeistert 


n8 Thid., 182. 
20 Thid., 288 £. The whole letter is an expression of Jacobsen’s isolation and loneliness 
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gewesen, hatten gemiitlich und vertraulich im Wohnzimmer zusammen ge- 
sprochen, aber sie waren nicht in den Schlafzimmern, Badekammern und anderen 
abgelegenen Winkeln ihrer Seelenwohnung aus und ein gegangen.’™! 


The personality of Frau Fén®, a character whom Rilke loved deeply, 
permits another glimpse of the spiritual solitude of her author: 

. .. Sie wollte nicht, wie sehr es auch erleichtern konnte, ihr auf dem Wege 
jener Demiitigung forthelfen, die darin liegt, da& man die verborgensten Winkel 
seiner Seele vor den Augen eines anderen éffnet; im Gegenteil, je schwerer es 
dadurch fiir sie beide wurde, umsomehr freute sie sich dariiber, da® sie die 
Vornehmheit der Seele, die ihr selbst innewohnte, in einer gewissen gesunden 
Steifheit bei ihrer jungen Tochter wiederfand.'* 


In Jacobsen’s solitude there is the same high-mindedness and the 
same unswerving allegiance to the highest type of creation as there is in 
Rilke’s jealously guarded solitude; that is why Rilke is able to identify 
Jacobsen with the term of Solitary in 1902. But at a later period, when 
Solitude became an acute problem to Rilke, when he was torn between 
the agony of maintaining it for the building of his invisible universe and 
his need of being a part of all humanity, it had nothing more to do with 
Jacobsen, whom Rilke then released from deeper participation in his 
world. 

The experience of Worpswede, following as it did that of Russia, con- 
firmed Rilke in his devotion to the landscape of distances, that is, the 
plain. He lived for a few years in contact with artists who lived in the 
world as Jacobsen had done, recognizing it as their real home and nature 
as their habitat. Rilke’s marriage to an artist whose outlook was of this 
sort opened his eyes to many hidden beauties that had hitherto escaped 
him. The colors that could be extracted out of this seeming poverty of 
heath, water, fields, birch trees, bogs, thatched cottages, moss, and the 
costumes and implements of the peasants, were of great variety. The 
people of Worpswede were workers who used nature as a medium. All 
of these factors enter into the making of the monograph Worpswede, 
itself a symbol of the way in which all the impressions gained there 
blend with Rilke’s evaluation of Jacobsen. 


(To be continued) 
Lyp1A BAER 
Swarthmore College 


21 NL, op. cit., 135. 12 Sechs Novellen, op. cit., p. 106. 
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deren 
Tue Executive Council met at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, 
N. Y., on April 29 and 30, 1939, in three sessions: 2:30-6:00 p.m.; 8:00- 
Ply, 10:30 p.m.; and 9:30 a.m.—1:00 p.m. There were present the President; 
Professors Campbell, DeVane, Coffman; Havens, Murdock; Keniston, 
Vege Osgood; Tucker Brooke, Fife, Schlauch; and the Secretary and the 
inkel Treasurer. Professor Burges Johnson was the Council’s guest at dinner; 
‘e - Professor O. J. Campbell (also invited) could not be present. 
> die 
nden The following actions were taken: 
1. Annual Meeting of 1940.—An invitation from Harvard University was 
the accepted. 
is in 2. Appointments to committees Appointments were made (and have been 
tify accepted) as follows: 
hen Editorial Committee: J. W. Beach and Claude E. Anibal, 1939-1944. 
oon Monograph Committee: G. T. Northup, 1939-1944. 
iad Revolving Fund Committee: Jean-Albert Bédé, 1939-1944. 
: Committee on Photographic Reproductions: Colbert Searles, 1939-1944. 
vith Program Committee: R. P. McCutcheon, 1939-1944. 
his Committee on Research Activities: E. Preston Dargan and E. B. Williams, 
1939-1942. 
on- New Variorum Shakespeare Committee: Robert A. Law, Chairman. 
the 3. College English Teachers Association —After hearing Professor Johnson’s 
the account of the formation and plans of this association the Council voted: that 
ure the Secretary be requested to exchange courtesies with the College English 
his Teachers Association in the arrangement of annual meetings. 
ed 4. Commission on Trends in Education—A report of the subcommittee of 
: the Council (PMLA, Lm, 1364) was accepted, and the following appointments 
of 
he made (and have been accepted). oe 7” -n 
English: O. J. Campbell, Columbia Univ.; C. C. Fries, Univ. of Michigan; 
he Howard F. Lowry, College of Wooster; Miss Marjorie H. Nicolson, Smith 
All College. 
de, Romance: H. G. Doyle, George Washington Univ.; Horatio Smith, Columbia 
Te Univ. 
German: E. H. Zeydel, Univ. of Cincinnati. 
Secondary Education: W. M. Sale, Cornell Univ.; George Van Santvoord, 
Hotchkiss School. 

The Commission is organized as follows: Voted, That the Commission consist 
of nine numbers and hold office as follows: three of the initial body, as deter- 
mined by lot, until December 31, 1941; three, similarly determined, until De- 
cember 31, 1942; the remaining three until December 31, 1943; successors to 
those retiring to be chosen by the Council for terms of three years. Officers of the 
Commission were designated as follows: Chairman, Dean Nicolson. It was voted 
that the selection of a secretary be left to the Commission. 
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5. Cooperation in bibliographies.—A plan, proposed informally on behalf of 
the M.H.R.A. was found unsuited to the Association in its present form and 
further study of the problem invited. 

6. Middle English Dictionary——A subcommittee of the Council, consisting 
of Professors Murdock (chairman), Coffman, and Osgood, was appointed to 
report on terms and methods of future cooperation with the University of 
Michigan. Professor Carleton Brown’s resignation from the Advisory Board was 
accepted, and the Advisory Board discharged with thanks. 

7. M.L.A. books.—After extended discussion of the problems arising from the 
rapid increase in M.L.A. publications, the Council appointed a committee, con- 
sisting of F. S. Crofts, Howard Lowry, H. M. Lydenberg, and the Secretary 
(chairman), to review and report on these problems. The Council voted: (1) that 
the General Series be numbered; (2) that the Monograph Series, Revolving Fund 
Series, and General Series carry advertisements of preceding numbers; (3) that 
the proposal to offer a prize to authors be tabled till the December meeting. 

8. Nominations to the Executive Council..——Six nominees for the term 1940- 
1943 were chosen by ballot as follows: 

Gustave O. Arlt, Univ. of California at Los Angeles Germanic 

John C. Blankenagel, Wesleyan University Germanic 

William Frank Bryan, Northwestern University English 

William C. DeVane, Yale University English 

Norman Foerster, University of Iowa English 

Robert A. Law, University of Texas English 

9. Reports——Reports from the following committees were accepted: Com- 
mittee on Photographic Reproductions, Monograph Committee, Revolving 
Fund Committee, New Variorum Shakespeare Committee. 


Other items were postponed for further consideration. 
Percy W. Lone 
Secretary 


1 Any member of the Association may propose three additional names and forward them 
to the Secretary before November 1, when the Secretary (under By-Law IT) must add the 
three names so proposed by the largest number of members. 

The continuing membership of the Council is distributed as follows: 

English 4 Romance 4 Germanic 1 
Eastern 6 Western 3 
One member in Germanic must be declared elected. 

Members who exercise their privileges of nominating and voting assist in promoting the 

democratic organization of the Association. 








